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Is the deſign of Learning * render. perſons agreeable 
companions to themſelves, and uſeful members of ſociety ; 
to ſupport ſolitude with pleature, and to pals through promiſ- 
cuous temptations with prudence :\'tis preſumed this compilation 
will act be unacceptable; being compoſed of pieces {elected 
from the moſt celebrated moral writers in the Englith language, s 
equally calculated ro promote the principles of religion, and to 
render youth vigilant in diſcharging the ſocial and relative du- 
ties in the ſeveral flarion3 of life; by inſtilling into their minds 
ſuch maxims of virtue and good breeding, as tend to eradicate 
local prejudices and ruſticity of manners; and at the ſame time, 


babituate them to an elegant manner of expreſſing themſelves | | 


either in Writing or Speaking, 5 
And as the firſt impretion made on the minds of youth 
is the moſt laſting, great care ſhould he taken to furniſh them 


with ſuch ſeeds of reaſon and philoſophy, as may rectity and 
ſweeten every part of their future lives; by marking out a prop- 
er behaviour both with refpec& to thamſelves and others and 
exibiting every virtue to their view which claimstheir attention, |- 
and every vice which they ougktto avoill, Inftead of this, we | 
generally ſee youth ſuffered to read romances, which impreſs 
on their minds ſuch notions of Fairies, Goblins, &c. that ex- 
iſt only in the imagination, and being ſtrongly imbibed, take 
much time to eradicate, and very often paffle all the power of 
philoſophy. If books abounding with. moral inſtractions, 
conveyed into a proper manner, were given in their ſtead, the. 
frequent reading of them would implant injtheir minds ſuch ideas 
and ſentiments, as would enable them td guard againſt thoſe 
prejudices ſo frequently met with amongſt the ignorant, 
Nor is it poſlible that apy perſon Can\ſpeak or write with 
elegance and propriety, who has not been taught to read well, 


| and in ſuch books where the ſentiments are aſt and the language 
Hoop wire. | : = 
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An inſipid flatneſs ang langour 8 almoſt the univerſal fault! 
reading; often uſtering their Worts ſo faint and feeble, that 


they ap ear neither th feel nor undefitand what they read, nor 

have any deſire it Mud be underitood gr felt by others, In 

order to acquire a fore wie manner of yronouncing warde, let 

tLe pupils ie themſelves, while reading, to draw in ſet 
| ; | | * © 
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air as their Jun gs can contain with eaſe, and to expel it with ve- 
hemence in uttering thoſe ſounds which Tequize an emphatical 
pronunciation, and to tead oud with all the exertion they ean 
command; let all the cenionan ſounds be expreſſed with a full 
impulſe of the breath, and a forcib'e action ot the organs em- 
ployed in forming them; and all the vowel ſounds have à full 
and bold utterance. | 

Theſe reaſons, and to inſpire youth with noble ſentiments, 


Juſt expretjion, to eaſe the teacher, and to render a book cheap 
and convenient for ſchools, as well as private perions Who have 


neither time nor opportunity to peruſe the works of thoſe cele- 
brated authors from whence this collection is made, was tbe 
cavſe of the following compilation. | 
And as fpeeches in both houfes of parliamert, pleadings at 
the bar, inſtructions in the pulpit, and commercial correſpond» 
ence, are delivered and carried on in the Engliſh language; the 
cloathing our thoughts with proper expreſions and conveying 
our ideas, either in writing or ſpeaking, agreeably, cannot fail 
of making an impteſſion upon the hearer or reader, For, a 
man's knowledge is of little uſe to the world, when he is not a- 
ble to convey it properly to others; which is the caſe of wa- 
ny who are endowed with excellent parts, but are either afraid 
or aſnamed of writing, or ſpeaking in public, being confcivvs of 
their own deficiency of expreſſing themſelves in proper zerms. 
In order to remedy thete defects, and toea'e the teacher, 1 
would adviſe, that ſeveral young gentlemen read in a cla{s, each 
a ſentence in this book (it being divided inte ſmall portlons for 
this purpoſe) as often as convenient: and let him who reads 


* belt be advanced to the head, or have ſome pecuniary reward; 


and every inferior one according to his merit: this will create 
emulation among them, and facilitaſe their imptevement uch 
more than threats or corrections, which fiupifies ard intimidates 
them, and often ends in contempt of their teachers, and learn= 


ing in general. This will draw forth thoſe latent abilities; 
= Which otherwiſe might lie dormant for ever, 


It may not be improper for the teacher, or ſame good reader, 
to read a ſentence or two, firit, that the learners may gain the 
Proper emphatis, and read without that mondotony ſo:patnſul to 


à good ear: for they will improve more by indtating. à gvod 


reader, than any rules that can be laid down to them. When 
they come to read gracefully, let them ſtand up in the {choo! 


and 
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and read alond, in order to take of that bathiulneſs gene: ally at- 
tending thoſe who are called upon either to read or ſpeak i in public, 

The next thing 1 would recommends the Engliſh Gram- 
mar (the het Lknow of is Bucnanan's ſyntax) the "know ledge 
Of which is abſolutely neceflary, as it is the, ſolid foundation 
upon which all other icience reſts, After they have run over the 
rules of ſyntax, the teacher may dictate to them one or more ſen- 
tences in falſe Engliſh, which they may correct by their gram- 
mar rules, and al o find out the various ſigvifications of each. 
word in the dictionary; by which means they will ſoon acquire 
a copious vocabulary, aud become acquainted not with words: 

wg 5 but with things the miclves, Let them get tlie ſentences. 
by heart to ſpeak extempore ; w hich w tit, in lome meelure, be 
delivering their own compolitions, and may be repeated as of- 
ten as convenient. * his wil i oon 've at. gung gentlemen an 
jdea of the force, elegance and bead y of the Ene i f Language. 

The next ihin of * owd gladly recommend is hat of Jetter- 
writing, a branch of edu ation, which foes to me of the utm O1 
mility, and in which moſt of our youth are deficient at their 
leaving 1 ho--!; being ſufiered to form their own ſtyle by chance, 
Or imitate theft wretched model that falls in their way, before 
they ind „ hat i» faulty or can. reliſh the b2auties of a juſt ſim- 
plicity. 

Hor their impr rement in this particular, the teacher may 

cauſe every young geut! eman to have a ſlate or paper before him, 
on Saturdays, and then dictate a letter to them, either of his. 
own compoſtion, or taken out of ſome book, and turn it into. 
falſe Englih to exe ciſe them in the grammar rules if he thinks 
proper, which they ſhould all write down, and then correct 
and tranſcribeit fairly in their books, 

Atter ihe young gentlemen have been accuſtomed to this ſome 
time, a ſu; ppoſed correſpondence may be fixed between every two 
of them, and write to one another, under the inſpection of the 
teacher, who may correc and ſhew their faults when he ſees 
occaſion ; by ſuch a method he will ſoon find them improve in. 
epiſtolary writing. The ſame may be obſerved with regard to 
young ladies, who are very often deficient, not only in ortho- 
graphy bat every other part of grammar, 

If fom-thing ſumilar to this method be purſued, it will ſoonre- 
flect honour on the teacher, give the higheſt ſatisfaction to judi= 
cious patents, and entail upon the ſcholar a pleaſing and lailing 
advantage. HRE EDITOR. 
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Purſuit of Knoutegge recommended Youth, 


5 AM very much concerned when J ſee young gentlemen 
of fortune and quality fo wholly fer upon pleaſure and di- 
vertions, that they neglect all thoſe improvements in witiom 
and knowledge which 1 may wake them eaſy to themieives and 
uſetul to the world. The greateſt part of our £74744: youth Joſe 


' their figure, and grow out of faſhion by that time they ate five 


and twenty, 
2. As ſoon as the natural gaicty and amiableneſs of the young 


man wears off, they have nothing left to recommend them, 


but V hay tne relt of their lives, among 7 the lumber and refuſe of 
the ſpecſes. 

it ſometimes happens indeed, that for want of applyin ing them- 
ſelves in due time to the purſuits of know!ed; ge, they te ke up a 
book in their declining years, and grow very hopeſgl ſehs! lars 


by that time they are b eeſcee. | BY theref, ore earnet: v prets 


1 | 


I fe ade rs Who ale in the feuer ef their \ yew! or, 2 labeur at 
thoſe Acco mpliſhments which wa) {et off tbeir perſons wm RCW 
thelt bloom is gone, and tO l in timely prot flgns iter man- 
hood and old age. In tort, 1 we vale dvi l yen of 
teen to be dreſling g Up eve 0 the man of fitiy ; C 10 counkgerr 
how to make him elf YENC! able at threelcore, 


*. You; 


* 


— 


).. 
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. Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would do well 
to obſerve how the greateſt men ot antiquity made it their am- 
bition to excel all their. cotemporaries in knowledge. July 
Cæſur and Hlekanader, the moſt celebrated inſtances of human 
greatneſs, took a particular care to ciftinguif themſelves b 
their ill in the arts and ſciences. We have {ill extant, ſeveral 
remains 0 the former, which juſtify the ch Adel given of him 
1 the! e men of his own age. 

As for the latter, is is a known ſaying of his, that he was 
mo re obliged to Ariflotie, who had inſtructed ki im, than to 
Hili, Who had given bim life and empire, There is a letter 
of his recorded by Plularch and Aulus Gellius, which he wrote 
to /0//e, upon hearing be had publiſhed thoſe lectures he 
had given bim in private,--- This letter was written in tue fol- 
lowing words, at a time when he was in the height of h's Per- 
{ 47! CONC juells. 

5 Alexander 70 Ariftotle Greeting 

* You have not done well to publiſh your books of. ſeleR 
„ knowledge; for what is there now in which J can ſurpaſs 
* others, if thoſe things which ] have been inſtructed in are 


* communicated to every body? For my own part declare to 


„vou, 1 wauld rather excel others in knowledge than power, 
14 Farewel,” 

6, Welce by this letter that the love of conqueſi was but the 
{econd ambition in Aerander's foul. © Knowledge is indeed that, 
Whi 8 ner to virtue, truly and eſſentially raiſes one man above 
another. It fin _ one half af the human ſoul, It makes Be- 


8 oe: en tons, fills the mind wth entertaining views, and 
giinuniners IC Top 2 perjetgal iviles of gratifications, 
tees eaſe to folitude, ard graceiuineſs to retirement, It 


fils a public ſtation with rn abilities, and adds à luſtre to 
te Who are in the poſſeßiom of them, 
Fi Learbins, by which I mean ail uſeful knowledge, wheth- 
peculat'ee or 2. actical, is fit pUpu: ar and mixt gorernm ents 
e natural ſource of wealth and honour, If we ook into moſt 
> the feigns fro m the conqueſt, we ſhall find, that rhe favour- 
s ef cach en have been thoſe who have raiſed themſelves. 
e greatct men are generally the grovth of that paiticular 
age jn Which they aw 9 55 
5 f ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a more extenſive 
w)dge, are the feps by Wich a DEW man mounts tO * 
and 


* 
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and Englich Teacher Af ani. 
and outſhines the reſt ot his cotemporaries. But when men are 
actually born to titles, it is almoſt impollible that they ſhould 
fail of receiving an additional greainels, if they take care to 
accompliſh themſety es for it, 

9. The ftory, of Ss choice, does not only inſtruct us 
in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine moral to 
us, namely, that he who applies his bean to wildem, does at 
the ſame time take the mot proper method for gaining long 
life, riches and reputation, which are very Otten net c the 


rewards, but the effects of wiſdom, 


10. As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, 1 {hal firſt of 
all quote this patlagy? in the words of facred writ, and aſterwards 
mention an allegory, in Which this whote paſiage it repreſented 


by a famous French Poet; not queliioring but it will be "IF 


en to ſuch of my readers 38 h 1ave à tale of fine writir g. 
In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a chm by 


"A; and God ſaid, Aſk wh at I ſhall give thee.” And 


Solumon ſaid, Thou haſl ft: ewed unto thy ſervant David, 
„father, great melcy according as he walked | >ctore 6 ol, 
4 truth, and it right. aeg and in upright nit tnels Cf beart with ” 
$6 (hee, and th 10083 kept far him this ercat Kinda eſs, that 
* thou haſt given bim 2 a ſon to fit On ble Prone, as it is this 
i day. Ang now, O Lac my Con, thou hati mace thy fer- 
&© vant king inſtead of Lara my father; and 1 am but a little 
„ child; I;no not how to go cut or come in. 

12. Giretherefore. thy ſervant at. underſtanding heart to 
judge thy people, that I may diſcern between good and bad, 
e for who is able to judge this thy ſo great 2 peu ple?“ And 
the ſpeech pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had aiked wis thing, 
And God ſaid unto him, * Becauſe thou haſt aſked ne bing, 
and haft not aſked for thyſelf long life, neither Baſt aſked 
riches tor thyſeif, nor baſt aſked the life of thine enemies, 
but haſt aſked for thy{1t underitanging to diſcern judgment: 
behold, IJ have done according gtot thy words, £1 have giv- 
en tliee a wiſe and undeiſianding heart, fo that there Was 
none like thee before thee, neither aftei thee ſhaii any ariſe 
like unto thee. 

13. * And] have allo given thee that which thou halt not 
aincd, both riches and pur, Io that there ſha Rei be 
any of the kings like unto thee all thy days. And it thou 
Wilt walk in my ways, to keep wy ſtatutes and my com- 

& mandmeut; 


£c 


8 | The Young Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, Bed 
% commandmeats as thy father David did walk, then will I 


t lengthen thy days.“ And Solumon awoke, and behold it 
was a dream, 


14. The French poet has ſhadowed this ſtory in an allegory, of 


which he ſeems to have taken the hint from the three goddeſſes 
appearing to Pair, or rather from the vifion of Herculeg, re- 
corded by Xenophon, where Plca/ure and Viriue are repreſented 
as real perſons making their court. to the hero with all their 
ſeveral charms and allurements. | 

5. Realih, wealth, victory and honour are introduced ſuc- 
cuſlively in their proper emblems and characters, each of them 
ſpreading their temptations, and recommending herſelf to the 
young monaich's choice, Wiſdom enters laſt, and fo capti- 
vates him with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to her. 


Upon which fe informs him, that thoſe who appcared before 


her were nothing but her equipage, and that ſince he had pla- 
ced his heart upon wiſdom, heal h, wealth, victory and honor 
mould always wait on her as her handmaids, 


Op D 


Direcizons how to ſpend our Times 


r. E all of us complain of the mortueßz of time, ſaitk 


"Seneca, and yet have much more man we know 
- what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are {ſpent either in doing 


nothing at ail, or in doing nothing to the purpoſe, gr. im doing 


nothing we ought to do z.zre are always complaining« ir days 
are few, and acting as though there would be no end of them. 
That noble philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 


ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various turns of expret- 


fion and thought which are peculiar to his writings, 


2, I often conſider mankind as wholly inconßſlent with it- 
ſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former,--- Though 


we ſeem grieved at the {}crtneſs of lite in general, we ate with- 
ing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be at 
age, then to be a man of buineſs, then to make up an eſtate, 
- then to arrive at honours, then to retiie, Thus, aſthcugh the 
w hole of fe is allowed by every ore to be ſhort, the ſeveral 
 diviions of it appear long and tedious, | | 
3. Weare tor lengthening our ſpan in general, but would 
= * TE £ch 
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and Engiith Teacher's Aſiflant. 9 
een contract the paris of which it is compoſed. The uſuter 
would be very well ſatisSed to have all the time anihi:atedthat 
liesbetween the prefert moment and next quarter day, The poli- 
tician would be contented ro loſe three years in his life, could 
he place things in the poſture which he fancies they will ſland in 
after ſach a revolution 031time.. ON 

4. The lover would be glad to firike out of his exiſtenee all 
the moments chat ate to paſs. away before the happy meeting, 
Thus, as faffas our time runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt 
parts of cur lives, that it ran much fater than it does, Several 
hours of the day hang heavy upon our hands, nay, we wiſh a- 
way whole years; aud travel through time as through a coun- 
try filled with many wild and empty walles, which we would 
fain hurry over, that we way arrive at thoſe {cveral little ſettle- 
ments orimaginary points of ren, which are diſperſed up and 
down in it. 


F. If we may divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, 


we ſhali find that at leaſt niveteen of then are mere gaps and 


Caaſms, which are-neither filled with pleaſure nor bufineſs. 1 


do not however include in this calculation the lite of thoſe men 


who are in a perpeiual hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only who 
are not always engaged in ſcenes of action: and ] hope I ſhall 


not do an unacceptable piece of ſervice to thoſe perions, it! 


point out to them certain methods jor tne filling up their empty 
ſpaces of life. The methods I ſhail propoſe to them are as 
follow; | | 

6. The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt general ac» 


ceptation of the word, That particular ſcheme which com- 


prehends the ſocial virtues, may give employment to the moſt 


- induſtrious temper, and find a man in buſineſs more than the 


4 - L 
** 


moſt active ſtation of life, To adviſe che ignorant, relieve the 


needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties thai. fall in- our way al- 
moſt every day of our lives, : 


7. A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the fierce- | 


neſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the characer of a deſerving, 


man ; of foftening the envious, quieting the angry, and recti- 


fying the prejudiced; which are all ot them employ ments ſuit- 
ed to a reaſonable nature, and bring great ſatisfaction to the 
pecſon who can buſy himſelf in them with diſcrerion. 7 7 
8. There is another kind - of virtue that may find employ- 
ment for thoſe retired hours in which we are a.iogether left to 
5 . Gur! Ives, 
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ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and converſation ; I mean 
that intercourſe and communication which every resſonable 
creature ought to maintain with the great Author of his being. 

9. The man who lives under an habitual ſenſe of the divine 
preſence, keeps up a Perpetual chearfulneſs of temper, and en- 
joys every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf in com- 
pany wich his deareſt and beſt of friends, The time neverilies 
heavy upon him; it is impoſſible for him to be alone. 

4 His thoughts and paſtors are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt unacive ; he no 
| ſooner ſteps out of the world, but his heart burr-s with devotion, 
F ſwells with hope and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſ- 
| ence which every where furrounds him; or, on the contrary, 
pours out its fears, its ſorrows, its apprebenfions, to the great 
ſupporter of irs ernennen 
11. Lhare here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's being 
Vvirtuous, that he may have ſomething to do ; but if we confid- 
er further, that the exerciſe of virtue is not only an a- 
muſement for the tinie it laſts, but, that its influence extends to 
thoſe parts of our exiſtence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour from thote hours 
which we here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument re- 
doubles upon us, for young? in practice this method of paſling 
away our time. 

12. When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and has 
Opportunities of turning it all to good account, what ſhall} we 
think ot him if he ſaffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and 
perhaps employs even a twentieth part to his ruin or difadvan- 
tage? ? But, becauſe the mind cannot be always in its fervour 
nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary to find out 
proper employ ments f&Fit in its relaxations. 

13. The next method therefore that I would propoſe to fill 

our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diyerfion, J muſt con- 
fe $ | think it is below reaſonable creatures to be altogether con- 
verſant in ſuch diverfions as are merely innocent, and baving 
nothingelſeto recommend them but that there is no hurt in them. 

14. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much to ſay 
EF Ffor;itfelf, I ſhall not determine; but Ithink it is very wonderful 
to ſee perſons of the beſt ſen ſe, paſſing away a dozen hours to- 
| gether in ſhuffling ande dividing a pack cf cards, with no other 

converſation but what is made up of a ſew game phraſes, and 
z no 


and Engiizsh Teacher's Aſſiftant. T1 
no other ideas but thoſe of black or read ſpots ranged together 
in different figures. Would not a man laugh to bear any on* 
of his ſpecies complaining that lite is ſhort ? _— 


15. Tie ſtage might be made a perpetual ſource of the moſt 5 


noble and uſeful en ertainments, were it under proper :egulations, 


But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as in the con- 


verſation of a well choſen friend. There is indeed no bleſſing 
of life that is any way comparable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet 
and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the underſtanding, engenders thought and knowledge, 
animates virtue and good reſolution, ſooths and allays the paſ- 
lions; and finds employ ment for moſt ofthe vacant hours of life, 
16. Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon one 
would endeavour after a more general Conyeriation with ſuch 
as are able to entertain and improve thole with whom they 
converſe, which are qualifications that ſeldom go aſunder. 
There are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which one 
would endeavour to multiply, that one might on all occafions 
have recourſe to ſomething rather than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, 
or run adrift with any paſſion that chances to riſe in it. | 
17. A man that has a tafle in muſic, painting, or architeRure, 
is like one that has another ſenſe when compared with ſuch 
as have no teliſh of thoſe arts. The floriſt, the planter, the 
gardener, the huſbandman, when they are only as accompliſh- 
ments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, 
and many ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them, 
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18. [ WAS yeſterday buſy in comparing together the induſtry 
of man with that of other creatures; in which I-could 
not but obſerve, that notwichſtanding ve are obliged by duty 
to keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after the ſame manner as 
interior animals are prompted to it by inflin, we fall very 
ſhort of them in this particular. | 7 
19. We are here the moſt inexcuſable, becauſe there is a 
greater variety of buſineſs to which we may apply ourſelves, 
Reaſon opens to us a large field of affairs, which other creatures 
are not Capable of, Beaſts of prey, and 1 believe all other kinds, 
in their natural ſtate of being, divide their time between action 
and reſt. They are always at work or aſleep. In ſhort, their 


1W4king hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after their food, 
or in coaſuming it. e 
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20. The human ſpecies only, to the great reproach of our 


. +, Natures, are filled with'complaints. That the day hangs heavy 


on them, that they do not know what to do with themſelves, 
that they are at a loſs how to paſs away their time, with many 
of the like ſhameful mu murs, which we often find in the mouth 
of thoſe who are ſtiled reaſonable hein ge. | 
21. How monſtrous are fuch expreſſions among creatures 
who have the labours of the mind, as well as thoſe ot the body, 
to furniſh them wich proper employments; who beſides the 


bufineſs of their proper. callings and proteſſlons, can apply 


themſelves to the duties of religion, to meditation, to the read- 
ing of uſeful books, to diſcourſe; in a word, who may exerciſe 
themſelves in the unbounded purſuits of knowledge and virtue, 
and every hour of their livesmake themſelves wiſer or better than 
'they were before. | | 
22. After having been taken up for ſome time in this courſe 
of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book, according to my 
uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend my mind before 1 went to ſleep. 
The book I made uſe of on this occation was Lucian, where 
1 amuſed my thoughts about an hour among the dialogues of 
the dead, whichin all probability produced the following dream. 
23. I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where I ſaw R/Nadamanthus, one of the judges 
of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal. On his left hand flood the 
keeper of Erebus, on his right the keeper ot EHfium. I was 
told he fat upon women that day, there being ſeveral of the ſex 
lately arrived, who had not yet their mar ſions aſſigned them. 
24. I was ſuppriſed to hear him aſk every one the ſame 
queſtion, namely, What they had been doing? Upon this 
queſtion being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they flared 
upon one another, as not knowing what to anſwer. He then 
interrogated each of them ſeparately, Madam, ſaid he, to the 
firſt of them, you have been upon the earth about fifty years: 
what have you been doing there all this while? Doing, fays ſhe, 
really I do not know what 1 have been doing: I defire I may 
have time given me to recollect. | 
25. After about half an hour's pauſe, ſhe told him that ſhe 
had been playing at crimp; upon which R/damanthus beck n. 
ed to the keeper.on his left hand, to take her into cuſtody, 
And you, Madam, ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft 
and languiſhing air; I chink you ſet out for this place in you! 
| | eine 
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nine and twentieth year; what have you been doing all this 
while? I had a great deal ot buſineſs on my hands, fays ſhe, 
being taken up the firft twelve years of my life, iv dreſling a 
Jointed baby, and all the remaining pon of it in wee plays 
and romances. 

26. Very well, 9 2 ke, you have employed your time to 
good purpoſe. Away with her. The next was a plain coun- 
try woman: Well miſtreſs, ſays Raadamanthis, and what have 
you been doing: ? Ant pleaſe your worſhip, {lays ſhe, 1 did not 


live quite forty years; and in that time brevght my buſband 


ſe ven daughters, made him ni ne thouſand cheeſes, ard left wy 
eldeſt girl with him to look after his houſe in my abſence, and 
who, 1 may venture to ſay, is as pretty a houſewife as any in 
the country. 

27. Rhadamanihus ſmiled at the ſimplicity of the good wo- 
man, and ordered the keeper of Zy/am iO take her into his 
care, And you, fair lady, ſays he, what have you been doin 
theſe five and thirty years? I have been doing no hurt, Laſſure 


you, fir, ſaid he. Thar is well, ſays he, but what good have 


you been doing? The lady was in great confuſion at this queſ- 
tion, and not knowing what to anſwer, the two keepers leap- 
ed out to ſeize her at the ſame time: the one took her by the 
hand to convey her to E/y/um'; the other eren hold of her 
to carry her away to Erebzs. 


28, But Rhadamanthus obſerving an ingenius modeſty j in her 


- countenance and behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, and 


ſet her aſide for a re-examination when be was mere dt Idifore, 
An old woman, ot a proud and four look, preſented herſelf 
next at the bar, and being aſked what ſhe had been doing? 


Truly, ſays ſhe, I lived tfireeſcore and ten years in à very wick- 


ed world, and was ſo angry at the behaviour of a parcel of 


young flirts, that I pafſed moſt of my laſt years in condemning 
the follies of the times. 


29, I was every day blaming the guy conduct of people a- 


bout me. in order to deter thoſe 1converſed with trom failing.mto 


the like errors and miſcarriages. Very well, ſays R/:damanthus, 


but did you keep the ſame watchful eye over your own actions? 
Why truly, fays ſhe. I was fo taken up with pubiiſhing the 


Faults of others, that I had no time to confider my Own. - 
30. Madam, fays Rhadamanthus,. be pleaſed to file off to 


| the left, and make room for _ venerable matron that frands 
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behind you. Old gentlewoman, ſays he, ['think you are four- 
ſcore. Vou have heard the quzition, what have you been do- 
ing ſo long in the world? Ah, fir, fays ſhe, I have been doing 
hat I ſhould not have done, but l had made a firm reſolution 


to have changed my life, it 1 had not been ſnatched off by an 


untimely end. | 


31. Madam, ſays he, you. will pleaſe to follow your leader, 


and ſpying another of the ſame age, interrogated her in the 

fame form. To which the matron replied, I have been the 

wife of a huſband who was as dear to me in his old age as in 
his youth, I have been a mother, and very happy in my chil- 

4 whom I endeavoured to- bring up in every thing that is 
i 80 5 N 


32. My eldeſt on is bleſt by the poor, and beloved by every 


one ho knows him. I lived within my own family, and left 
it much more wealthy than I found it. Rhadamanthis, who 
knew the value of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a man- 
ner, . that the keeper of Ehſium, who knew his office, reached 
- out his hand to her. He no ſooner touched her but her wrin- 
- Kles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with 
-- bluſhes, and the appeared in full bloom and beauty. 


33. A young woman obſerving that this officer, who con- 


ducted the happy to yum, was ſo great a beautifier, longel 


to be in his hands, fo that preſſing through the croud, ſhe was 


the next that appeared at the bar, and being aſked what ſhe had 


been doing the five and twenty years that the had paſſed in- the 
World: I have endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to 
years of diſcretion, to make myſelt lovely, and gain admirers, 
34. In order to it I paſſed my time in bottling up May-dew, 
Inventing white waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out patches, 


.- conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my complexion, tearing out my 
. tucker, fnking my ſtays. - Niadamanthuus without hearing her 


out, gave the ſigu to take her off, Upon the approach of the 
keeper of Erebus her colour faded, her face was puckered up 


with wrinkles, and her whole perſon loſt in deformity. 


35. I was then ſurptiſed with a diſtant ſound of a whole 
troop ot females who came forward laughing, ſinging, and 
dancing. I waz very deſirous to know the reception they would 
meet with, and withal was very apprehemive,that Readamanttus 
would ſpoil their mirth ; but, at their nearer approach, the 
nciſe grew ſo very great that itawakened me. 

N | 36. Employment 
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36. Employment of time is a ſubject that, from its impor- 
tance, deſerves your beſt attention, Moft young gentlemen 
have a great deal of time before them, and ove hour well em- 


ployed, in the early part of life, is more valueble and will be 


of greater uſe to you, than perhaps fou and twenty, ſome 
years to come. | 

37. Whatever timg you can ſteal from company and from 
the {tudy of the wofld (] fay company, for a knowledge of 
life is beſt learned in various companies) employ it in feridus 


reading. Take up ſome valuable book, and continue the read- - 


ing of that book till you have got through it ; never burden 
your mind with more than one thing at a time: and in read- 
ing tkis book don't run it over ſuperficially, but read every paſ- 
fa ge twice over, at leaſt do not pals on to à ſecond till you 
thoroughly underſtand the firſt, nor quit the hook till you are 
maſter of the ſubject; tor, unlels you do tis, you may read it 
through, and pot remember the contents of it tor a week,” 


38. The books I would recommend, are Cardinal Ret2's * 
muxims, Rochefoucauli's morul refletions, I irvere's chargercrs, 


Fonbenellé g plurality of worlds, Sir Jo cjh Child on trade, Bots 
lingbreke's works ; for ſtyle, his remarks on the hien, of Lngs 
tand, under the name of Sir John Oldcafile, Pugerndor/'s } 5 
Gentium, and Grotius de jure Belli et Paci: the laſt Wo are 


well tranflated by Berbeyrac, For occafional bah hours or leſs, 


read the beſt works of invention, wit and humour; But never 
walle your minates on trifing authors, either ancient or 


modern, 


39. Any buſineſs you may have to tranſact, fhoule be done 


the firſt opportunity, and finiſhed, if poſſ;ble, withovt interrup- 


tion; for, by deferring it, we may probably finiſh it oo late, 
or execute it indifferently, Now, bufineſs of any Kird ſhould 
never be done by halves, but every part of it 4. ould be well at- 


tended to: for he that does buſineſs ill had better not do it 
at all. And, in any point which diſcteticn bids you purſue, 


and which has a manifeſt utility to recommend it, let not diffi 


culties deter you; rather let them animate your induſtry, If 
one method fails, try a ſecond and third. Ee active, perſevere, 


and you will certainly conquer. t. | 

40, Never indulge a lazy diſpofition : there ate few things 
bat ate attended with ſome difficulties, ard if you are frightened 
at thoſe difficulties, you will not complete-any thing. Indo- 
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lent minds prefer ignorance to trouble; they look upon moſt 
things as impoſſible, becauſe perhaps zhey are difficult. Even 
an hour's attention is too laborious for them, and they would 
rather content themſelves with the firſt view of things than take 
the trouble to look any farther into them. Thus, when they 
come to talk upon ſubjects to thoſe who have (tudied them, 
they betray an _unpardonable ignorance, and lay themſeives 
open to anſwers that confuſe them. Be careful then, that you 
do not get the appellation of indolent ; and, if poſlible, avoid 
the character of frivolous. For, 

41. I he frivolous mind is huſied always upon nothing. It miſ- 
takes trifſing objects for important ones, and ſpends that .time 
upon little matters, that ſhould only be beſtowed upon great 


ones, Knick- packs, butterflies, ſhells, and ſuch like, engroſs 


the atten ion of the frivolous man and fill up all his time. He 
ſtudies the dreſs and not the characters of men, and his ſubjects 


' of converſation are no other than the weather, his domeſtic 


a airs, his ſervants, his method of managing his family, the 
Fttle anecdotes of the neighbourhood, and the fiddle-taddle 
ſtories of the day; void of information, void ot improvement, 
The'e he relates with emphaſis, as intereſting matters; in ſhort 
he is a male goſſip, I appeal to your own feelings now, 
whether ſuch things do not lefſen a man in the opinion of his 
acquaintance, and inſtead of attracting eſteem, create diſguſt ? 
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Modeſty. 


1. ODESTY is the citadel of beauty and virtue. The 


UN firſt of all virtues is innocence; the ſecond is modeſty. 

Modeſty is both in its ſource, and in its coniequence, a very 
great happine to the fair poſſeſſor at it; it ariſes from a fear 
of diſhonor, and 2 good conſcience, and is followed immedi- 
ately, upon its firſt appearance, with the reward of honor and 
eſteem, paid by all thoſe who diſcover it in any body living. 


1. It is indeed, a virtue in a woman (who might otherwiſe 
de very diſagreeable to one) ſo exquiſitely delicate, that it ex- 
cites in any beholder, of a-generous and manly diſpoſi tion, al- 
moſt all the paſſions, that he would be apt to conceive for the 


miſtreſs ot his heart, in a variety of circumſtances. 
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3. A woman who is modeſt creates in us an awe in her 
company, a Wiſh for her welfare, a joy in her being actually 
happy, a ſore and painful iorrow if diſtreſs fl. ound come upon 
her, a ready and willing heart to give her conſolation, and a 
compaſhonate temper towards her, in every little accident of 
life ſhe undergoes; and, to ſum up all in one word, it cauſes 
ſuch a kind of angelical love, even to a ſtranger, as good-na- 
tured brothers and fiſters uſually bear towards one andther. 

4. It adds wonderfully to the make of a face, and I have 
ſcen a pretty well turned forehead, fine, ſet eyes, and what 
your poets call, a row of pearl ſet in coral, ſhewn by a pretty 
expanſion of two velvet lips that covered them (that would 
have tempted any ſober man of my own age, to have been a 
little looſe in his thoughts, and to have enjoyed a painful pleaſure 
amidit his impotency) loſe all their virtue, all their force, and 
efficacy, by having an ugly caſt of boldnels very diſcernibly 
ſpread out at large over all thoſe alluring features. 

5. At the ſame time modeſty will fill up the wrinkles of old 
age with glory; make iixty bluſh itielf into ſixteen: and help 
a green- ſick girl to defeat the ſatyr ct a falſe waggiſh lover, 
who might compare her colour, when ſhe looked like a ghoſt, 
to the blowing of a roſe-bud, by bluſhing herſelf into a bloom 
of beauty; and might make what he meant a reflection, a real 
compliment, at any hour of the day, in ſpite cf his teeth. 
: has a prevailing power with me, whenever I find it in the 
en. 

6. I, who have the common fault ot old men, to be very 
four and humourſe me, when I dranł my water- gruel in a morn- 
ing, fell into a more than ordinary pet with a maid, whom Ll 
call my nurſe, from a conſtant tenderneſs, that I bave cbferved 
her exerciſe towards me beyond all my other ſervants; I per- 
ceived her bluſn and glow in the face, in a manner which 1 
could plainly diſcern procteded not from anger or reſentment 
of my correction, but from a good natured regret, upon a fear 
that ſhe had offended her grave old maſter, e 

7. I was ſo heartily pleaſed, that I eaſed her of the honeſt 
trouble ſhe underwent for my ſake; and giving her half a 
crown, I told her it was a forfeit due to her becaule } was ont 
of humour with her without any resſon at all, And as the is 
ſo gentle-hearted, I have diligently avoided giving her one 
harth word ever fince ; and | find my own rewaidin it: for not 
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being ſo teſty as I uſed, has made me much haler and ſtronger 
than 1 was before. 
8. The pretty, and witty, and virtuous Smplicia, was, the 
other day, viſiting with an old aunt of hers, who 1 verily be- 
lieve has read the Atalaulis: ſhe took a ſtory out there, and 
dreſſed up an old honeſt neighbour in the ſecond hand clothes 
of ſcandal, The young creature hid her face with her fan at 
every burſt and peal of laughter, and bluſhed for her guilty pa- 
rent; by which ſhe atgned, methought, for every ſcandal that 
ran round the beautiful circle, 
9. As] was going home to bed that evening, I could not 
help thinking ot he: all the way I went, repreſented her to 
myſeit as ſhedding holy blood every time ſhe bluſhed, and as 
being a martyr in the Cauſe of virtue. Andafterwards, when 
I was putting on my night-cap, I could not drive the thought 
ont of my head, but that l was young enough to be married to 
her; and that it would be an addition to the reputation I have in 
the ſtudy of wiſdom, to marry to ſo much youth and modeſty, 
even in my old age. 5 | | 
10. I know there have not been wanting many wicked o 
jeRtions againſt this virtue; one is grown inſuffe ably common, 
The fellow bluſhes, he is guilty, I ſhould fay rather, He 
bluſhes, therefore he is innocent, I believe the ſame man who 
firſt had that wicked imagination of a bluſh being the ſign of 
guilt, repreſented good-nature to be folly ; and that he himſelf 
was the molt inhuman and impudent wretch alive. 5 
11. The author of Cato, who is known to be one bf the 
moſt modeſt, and moſt ingenious perſons of the age we now 
live in, has given this virtue a delicate name in the tragedy of 
= Cato, where the character of Marcia is firſt opened to us. I 
& would have all ladies who have a mind to be thought well-bred, 
& to think ſeriouſly on this virtue, which he ſo beautifully calls 
the ſanity of manners, L. 8 
12. Modeſty is a polite accompliſhment, and generally an 
aftendant upon merit. It isengaging to the higheſt degree, and 
wins the hearts of all our acquaintance, On the contrary, none 
are more difguſtful in company than the impudent and pre- 
ſuming. . ; 
+ The man who is, on all occaſions, commending and ſpeak- 
ing well of himſelf, we naturally diſlike, On the other hand, 
he who ſtudies to conceal his own deſerts; who does juſtice to 
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the merit of others, who talks but little of himſelf, and that 
with modeſty, makes a favourable impreſſion on the perſons he 
is converſing with, captivates their minds, and gains their 
- eſteem. | 

13. Modeſty however, widely differs from an aukward 
baſhtulneſs, which is as much to be condemned as the other is to 
be applauded, To appear ſimple is as ill- bred as to be impudent, 
A young mar ought to be able to come into a room and ad- 
dreſs the company without the leaſt embarraſſment. To be out 
of countenance when ipuken to, and not to have an anſwer 
ready, is ridiculous to the laft degree. 

14. An aukward country fellow, when he comes into com- 
pany better than himſelf, is exceedingly diſconcerted, He 
knows not what to du with his hands or his hat, but either puts 
one of them in his pocket, and dangles the other by his fide; 
or perhaps twirls his bat on bis fingers, or fumbles with the 
button. If ſpoken to he is in a much worle fituation; he an- 
ſwers with the utmoſt difficulty, and nearly flammers; whereas 
a gentleman, who is acquainted with lite, enters a room with 
gracetulneſs and a modeſt aflurance, addrefles even perſons he 
does not know, in an eaſy and natural manner, and without 
the leaſt embarraſſment. | 

I5. This is the ckaraGeriftic of good-breeding, a very neceſ- 
ſary knowledge in our intercourſe with men: for one of inferi- 
or parts, with the behaviour of a gentleman, is frequently bet- 
ter received than a man of ſenſe, with the addreſs and manners 
of a clown, Ignorance and vice ate the only things we need 
be aſhamed of; ſteer clear of theſe, and you may go into any 
company you will ; not that I would have a young man throw 
off all dread of appearing abroad; as a fear of offending, or 
being diſeſteemed, will make him preſerve a proper decorum. 

16, Some perſons, from experiencing a falſe modeſty, have 
run into the other extreme, and acquired the character of im- 
pudent. This is as great a fault as the other. A well-bred 
man keeps himſelf within the two, aud ſteers the middle way. 
He is eaſy and firm in every company; is modeſt, but not baſn- 
ful; ſteady, but not impudent. He copies the manners of the 
better people, and conforms to their cuſtoms with eaſe and at- 
tention, % | 

17. Till we can preſent ourſelves in all companies with cook 
neſs and unconcern, we can never preſent ourſelves well; _ 
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will a man ever be ſuppoſed to have kept good company, or 

ever be acceptable in ſuch company, if he cannot appear there 

eaſy and unembarraſied. A modett aſſurance, in every part of 

life, is the moſt advantageous qualification we can pothbly ac- 

quite. . 5 W's 
18. Inſtead of becoming inſolent, a man of ſenſe, under a 


- conſciouſneſs of merit, is more modeſt, He behaves himſelf 


indeed with firmneſs, but without the leaſt preſumption. The 
man who is ignorant of lis own merit, is no leis a fool than 
he who is contlantly diſplaying it. A man of underſtanding a- 
vails himtelf of his abilities, bu. never boaſts of them ; whereas 
the timid and baſhtul can never puſh himſelf in life, be his mer- 
it as great as it will; he will be always kept behind by the for- 
ward and the buſlling. 

19. A man of abilities and acquainted with lite, will ſtand as 
firm in detence of his own rights, and purſue liis plans as ſtœadi- 
ly and unmoved as the moſt impudent man alive; but then he 
does it with a ſeeming modeſtly. Thus, manne:s is every thing; 
what is impudence in one, is proper aſſurance only in an-her ; 
— firmneſs is commendable, but an ovei bearing conduct is diſ- 

uſtful. | 
* Forwardneſs being the very reverſe of modeſty, follow 
rather than lead the company; that is, join in diſcourſe upon 
their ſubjecis rather than art one of your own; if you have 
parts, you will have opportunities enough of ſhewing them on 
every topic of converlation, and if you have none, it is better 
to expoſe yourſelf upon a fubje of other people's, than on one 
of your own. 

21. But be particularly careful not to ſpeak of yow ſelf if you 
ean help it. An impudent fellow lugs in himſelf abruptly up- 
on all occaſions, and is ever the hero of his own ſtory. Others 
will colour their arrogance with, „It may ſeem ſtrange indeed, 
that I ſhould talk in this manner of myſelt ;- it is what I by 
% no means like, and ſhould never do, it 1 had not been cru- 


belly and unjuttly accuſed; but when my character is attack- 
.« ed, it is a juſtice I owe to my ſelf to detend it,” The veil is 


too thin not to be ſeen through on the firſt inſpection, 

22. Others again, with more art, will modes boaf., of all 
the principle virtues, by calling theſe virtues weaknefes, and 
ſaying, they are ſo unfortunate as to fall into thoſe weaknefles, 
« I cannot ice perſons ſuffer, ſays one of this caſt, without 


5 | « relieving 
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4 reliexing them ; though my circumitances are very unable to 
4 afford it-I cannot avoid ſpeaking truth; though it is often 
« very imprudent;“ and ſo on. ä 


23. This angling for praiſe is ſo prevailing a principle, tha 


it frequently ſtoops to the loweſt objects, Men will often boaſt 
of doing that, which, if true, would be rather a diigrace to 


them than otherwiſe, One man affirms that he rode twenty 


miles within the hour: 'tis probably a lie; but ſuppoſe he did, 
what then? He had a good horſe under him, and is a good 


jocky, Another ſwears he has often at a fitting, drank five or 


fix bottles to his own ſhare, Out of reſpect to him, I will be- : 


lieve Aim a liar ; for I would not wiſh to think him a beaſt, 

24. Theſe and many more are the follies of idle people, 
which, while they think they procure them etleem, in reality 
ma ke them deſpited, | 

To avoid this contempt, therefore, never ſpeak of yourſelt 
at all, unlefs neceſſity obliges you; and even then, take care to 
do it in ſuch a manner, that it may not be conſtrued into fiſh- 
ing for applauſe. Whatever perfedtions you may have, be aſ- 
ſured, people will find them out; but whether they do or not, 
nobody will take them upon your own word. The leſs you 


ſay of yourſelf, the more the world will give you credit for; 


and the more you ſay, the leſs they will believe you. 


OI >>I d HO 
Heciation. 


I, A LATE converſation which I fell into, gave me an 


opportunity of obſerving a great deal of beauty in a 
very handſome woman, and as much wit in an ingenious man, 
turned into deformity in the one, and abſurdity in the other, by 
the mere force of affectation. The fair one had ſomething in 
her perſon upon which her thoughts were fixed, that ſhe at- 
tempted to ſhew to advantage in every look, word and geſture, 
2. The gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice to his fine 
parts, as the lady to her beauteous form: you might ſee his 
imagination on the ſtretch to find out ſomething uncommon, 
and what they call bright, to entertain her; while ſhe writhed 
herſelt into as many* different poſtures to engage him. When 
ſhe laughed her Hp were to ſever at a greater diflance than or- 
dinary to ſhew her teeth, 3. Her 
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3. Her fan was to point at ſomething at a diſtance, that in 
the reach ſhe may diſcover the roundneis of her arm; then ſhe 
is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, {miles at her 
own- folly, and is ſo wholly diſcompoſed, that her tucker is 
to be adjuſted, her boſom expoſed, and the whole woman put 
into new airs and graces, 24 i * 

4. While the was doing all this, the gallant had time to think 
of ſomething very pleaſant to jay next to her, or make ſome 

- unkind obſervation on ſome other lady to feed her vanity, 
=. Theſe unhappy effects of affectation naturally led we to look 
- 8 into that ſtrange tate of mind, which ſo generally diſcolours 
the behaviour of moſt people with whom we meet, 

5. The learned Dr. Biu nel, in his theory of the Earth, 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that every thought is attended with 
conſciouſneſs and repreſentativeneſs; the mind has nothing 
preſented to it, but what is immediately followed by reflection 
of conſcience, which tells you whether that which was ſo pre- 
ſented is graceful or unbecoming. 

6. This act of the mind difcovers itſelf in the geſture, by a 
proper behaviour in thoſe whoſe conſciouſneis goes no farther 
= than to direct them in the juſt progreis of their preſent thought 

or action; but betrays an interruption in every tecond thought, 
when the conſciouſneſs is employed in too fondly approving 
a man's own conceptions ; which ſort of conſciouſnels is what 
we call affectation. 

7. As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſoms as a firong 9 
incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difficult taſk to get 
above a defire of it for things that (ould be wholly indifferent. 
Women, whoſe hearts are fixed upon the pleaſure they have 
in the confciouſneſs that they are the obje&s of love and admi- 
ration, are ever changing the air of their eountenances, and 
altering the attitude of their bodies, to ſtrike the hearts of their 
beholders with a new ſenſe of their beauty. | 
8. The dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe minds are the ſame 
with the fillier part of the other, are exactly in the like uneaſy 
condition to be regarded for a well tied cravat, an hat cocked 
With an unuſual briſkneſs, or a well choſen coat, or other 
inſtances of merit, which they are impatient to ſee unobſerved, 

9. But this apparent affeRation, arifing from an ill gov- 
= ernei conſciouſneſs, is not fo much to be wondered at in ſuch 
= looſe and trivial mir ds as theſe. But when you ſee it reign in 
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characters of worth and diſtinction, it is what you cannot but 
lament, not without ſome indignation. It creeps into th 
heart of the wiſe man, as well as that of the coxcomb. | 

ro. When you ſee a man of ſenſe look about for applauſe, 
and diſcover an itching inclination to be commended ; lay traps 
for a little incenſe, even from thoſe whoſe opinion he values in 
nothing but his own favour ; who is ſafe againſt this weakneſs? 
or who knows whether he is guilty of it or not? The beſt 
way to get clear of ſuch a light fondneſs for applauſe, is, to 
take all poſlible care to throw off the love of it upon occaſions 
that are not in themſelves laudable ; but, as it appears, we hope 
for no praiſe from them, a | 

11, Of this nature are all graces in men's perſons, dreſs, and 
bodily deportment ; which will natarally be winning and at- 
tractive if we think not of them, but loſe their force in propo- 
tion to our endeavour to make them ſuch. | 

When our conſciouſneſs turns upon the main defign of life, 


and our thoughts are employed upon the chief purpoſe either 


in buſineſs or pleaſure, we ſhould never betray an affectation, 
for we cannot be guilty of it, but when we give the paſſion 


for praiſe an unbridied liberty; our pleaſure in little pertections 


robs us of what is due to us for great virtuesand worthy qualities, 

12, How many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt actions, are 
loſt, tor want ot being indifferent where we ought } Men are 
oppreſſed with regard to their way of ſpeaking and acting, 


| Inflead of having their thoughts bent upon what they ſhould do 


or ſay ; and by that means bury a capacity for great things, 
by their fear of falling into indifferent things, This, perhaps, 
cannot be called affectation: but it has ſome tincture of it, at 


leaſt fo far, as that their fear of erring in a thing of no conſe- 


quence argues they would be too much pleaſed in performing it. 
13. It is from thorough diſregard to himſelt in ſuch particu- 
lars, that a man can act with a laudable ſufficiency; his heart 


is fixed upon one point in view; and he commits no errors, be- 


cauſe he thinks nothing an error but what deviates from that 
intention. N 3 5 
The wild havoc affectation makes in that part of the world 
which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible where ever we turn out 
eyes; it puſhes men not only into impertinencies in converſation, 
but alſo in their premeditated ſpeeches. 
14, Ac the bar it torments the bench, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
| | Cut 
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cut off all ſuperfluities in what is ſpoken before it by the practi- 
tioner; as well as ſeveral little peices of injuſtice which ariſe 
from the law itſelf. I have ſeen it make a man run from the 
purpoſe before a judge, who was, when at the bar himſelf, fo 
Cloſe and logical a pleader, that with all the pump of eloquence. 
in his power, he never ſpoke a word too much. | 
Ns. lt might be borne even here, but it often aſcends the pul- 
it itſelf: and the declaimer in the ſacred place, is frequently 
o impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt day itſelf with fo ma- 
ny quaint phraſes, that there is no man who underſtands raille- 
ry, but muſt reſolve to fin no more: nay, you may behold 
him ſometimes in prayer, for a proper delivery of the great 
' truths he is to utter, humble himſelt with fo very well turned 
- phraſe, and mention his own unworthineſs in a way ſo becom- 
ing, that the air of the pretty gentleman is preſerved, under the 
lowlineſs of the preacher, | 
16. I fall end this with a ſhort letter I wrote the other 
day to a very witty man, over-run with the fault of which 1 am 
ſpeaking. 

« Dear Sir, | 
I SPENT ſome time with you the other day, and muſt 
* & take the liberty of a friend to tell you ot the inſufferable 
affectation you are guilty of in all you ſay and do. 
17. * When] gave you a hint of it, you aſked me whether a 
man is to be cold to what his friends think of him? No, but 
praiſe is not to be the entertainment of every moment : he 
who hopes for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the poſſeſſion of it 
till proper periods of life, or death itſelf. If you would not 
rather be commended than praiſe worthy, contemn little mer- | 
ts; and allow no man to be ſo free with you as to praile you 


— 


© to your face. ä 
18. Your vanity, by this means, will want its food.---At 
the ſame time your paſſion tor eſteem will be more fully grati- 
fied; men will praiſe you in their actions: where you now 
receive one compliment you will then receive twenty civilities. 
* Till then you will never have of either, further than, 
5 IX, 
* Your humble ſervant.” 
Specutory Vol, I. No, 38. 
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19. ATURE does nothing in vain; the Creator of the 

univerſe, has appointed every thing to a certain uſe 
and purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled courſe and ſphere of 
a tion, from which, if it in the leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit 
to anſwer thoſe ends for which it was deſigned. 

20. In like manner it is in the diſpoſitions of ſociety : the 
civil ceconomy is formed in a chain as well as the natural; and 
in either caſe the breach but of one link puis the whole in ſome 
diforder, It is, I think, pretty plain, that moſt of the abſurdi- 
ty and ridicule we meet with in the world, is generally owing 
to the imperiinent affectation of excelling in characters men are 
not fir for, and for which nature never defigned them. 

21. Every man has one or more qualities which may make 


him uſetul both to himſelf and others: Nature rever fails of 


pointing them out, and while the infant continues under her 
guardianſhip, ſhe brings him on in his way, and then offers 
herſelf for a guide in what remains of the jourrey : if he pro- 
ceeds in that courſe, he can hardly miſcarry ; Nature makes 
good he: engagements; for, as the never promiſes what ſhe 
is not able to perform, ſo ſhe never fails of performing what ſhe 

22. But the misforiune is, men deſpiſe what they may be 
maſters of, and affect what they are not fit for; they reckon 


themſelves already poſſeſſed of what their genius inclines them 


to, and ſo bend all their ambition to excel in what is out of 
their reach; thus they defiroy the uſe of their ratural talents, in 
the ſame manner as covetous men do their quiet and repoſe ; 
they can enjoy no ſatisfaction in what they have, becauſe of 
the abſurd inclination they are poſſeſſed with for what they 


have not. 


23. Clieanthes had good ſenſe, a great memory, and a cons 
ſitution capable of the cloſeſt application: in a werd, there 
was no profeſſion in which Cleanties might not have made a 
very good figure; but this won't fatisfy him; he takes up an 
unaccountable fondneſs for the character of a fine gentleman ; 
al] his thoughts are bent upon this, inſtead of attending a dif 
ſection, frequeming the courts of juſtice, or ſtudying the 
fathers, 

24. Cleanthes reads plays, dances, dreſſes, and ſpends his 
time in drawing-rooms, inſtead of being a good lawyer, divine, 
or phyſician ; Cleanthes is a down-right coxcomb, and will 
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remain, to all who knew him, a contemptible example of tal- 
ents miſapplied. It is to this affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs: Nature, in her whole drama, never 
drew ſuch a part; ſhe has ſumetimes made a: fool, but a coxcomb 
is n of a mans on making, by applying 3 his talents oth- 
erwiſe than nature deſigned, who ever bears a high reſentment 
for being put out of her courſe, and never fails of taking re- 


venge on thoſe who do ſo, 


25, Oppoling her rendency in the application of a man's 
parts, has the {ame ſucceſs as declining from her courſe in the 


production of vegetables: by the alliance of art and an hot 


bed, we may poſhbly extort an unwilling plant, or an untimely 
ſallad; but, how weak, how talleleſs, and infipid ? Juſt as in- 


hipid as the poetry or Falco. 


26, ale, io had an univertal character, was genteel, had 
learning, thought juſtly, ſpoxe correctly; 'twas believed there 
was nothing in which /a/er/o did not excel; and das fo far 
true, that thece was but one; Valerio had no genius for poetry, 
yer was tefoived to be a poet : he wiites verſes, and takes great 
pains to convince the town, that /alerio is not that extraor- 
Au perſon he was taken for. 

27. If men would be content to graft upon nature, and aſſiſt 
her, Operations, what mighty effects might we expe et? Tully 
would not ſtand fo much alone in oratory, Tin poetry, or 
Celar in war, To build upon nature is laying the foundation 
upon a rock; every thing diſpoſes itſelf into order as it were of 
courſe, and the whole work is half done as ſoon as undertaken, 
Creerg's genius inclined him to oratory, /77gif's to follow, the 
train of the muſes ; they Pony obeyed the admonition, and 
were rewarded, 

28. Had Virgil attended th e bar, his modeſt and ingeiious 
virtue would furely have mae but an indifferent figure; and 
T'iil;*s declamatory inclitation would have been as uſeleſs in 
poetry. Nature, it left to herſelf, leads us on in the beſt courſe, 
but will do nothing by compulſion and gonſtraint; and if we 
ate not ſatisfied to go her way, we are always the greateſt ſuf- 
ferers by it. 

29. Wherever nature defiens a production, {le always dil- 
poſes ſecds proper tor it, which are as abſo] lucely neceſſary to the 
formatien of any moral ot int: iV=Etuai exinence, as they are to 
the being and growth of plants; and 1 know not by what ' 

an 
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and folly it is, that men are taught not to reckon him equally 
abſurd who will write vertes in ſpite of nature, with that gar- 
dener who ſhould undertake to raiſe a jonquil or tulip, without 
the help ot their reſpective ſeeds, 

30. As there is no good or bad quality which does not affect 
both ſexes, ſo it is not to be imagined but the fair ſex mul! have 
ſuffered by an afieQation of this nature, at leaſt as much as the 
other; the ill effect of it is in none ſo conſpicuous as in the two 
opyolite characters of Cœlia and Har; Cala has ail the chaæms 
of perion, together with an abundant ſweetneſs of nature, but 
wants wit, and bas a very il voice; Has is ugly and ungenteel, 
but has wit and good ſenſe. : 

31. It Calla would be filent, her beholders would adore ber; 
if Ea Would talk, her hearers would adnire her; but Cs 
tongue runs inceſſantly, while e gives herſelf filent airs and 
ſoft langours; ſo that it is difficult to perſuade one's (elf that 
Cola has beauty, and Tas wit ; each neglects her own excel- 
lence, and is ambitious of the other's chara der; Has would be 
thought to have as much beauty as Cuizz, and Cala as much 
Wit as rag. 

32, The great misfortune of this affectation is, that men not 
only loſe a good quality, but allo- contract a bad one: they 
not only are unfit for what they were defigned, but they aſlign 
themſelves to what they ate not fit for; and inſtead of making 
a very good figure one way, make a very ridiculous one anoth- 
er. 

33. If Semanthe would have been ſatisfied with her natural 
complexion, ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated by the name 
oitheolive beauty; but Celle has taken up an aftiectation to 
white and red, and is now diſtinguiſhed by the character of the 
lady who paints ſo well, 

34. In a word, could the world be reformed to the obedi- 
erce of that famed dictate, Follow nature, which the oracle of 
Delp/ius pronounced to G % when he conſulted what courſe 
of ſtudies he ſhould purſue, we ſhould fee almoſt every man as 
eminent in his proper ſphere as J was in his, and ould, in 
a very ſhort time, find impertinence and affectation baniſhed 
from among the women, and coxcumbs and falſe characters 
from among the men. 

35. For my part, I could never conſider this prepoſterous 
repugnancy to nature any otherwiſe, than not only the uy 
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eit folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous crin.cs, fince it is a 
dire oppoſition to the diſpoſition of providence 2nd (as 7ul- 
ly expreſſes it) like the fin of tte giants, an actual rebellion 


againſt heaven. 
Heclator, Vol. VI. No. 404. 


DE 2 2-33 »>-332:0 
Good Humour and Nature, 


I, A MAN advanced in years who thinks fit to look back 

A upon his pal life, and calls thet only lite which has 
paſled with ſatisfaction and enjoyment, excluding all pans 
which were not pleaſant to him, will find himicit very young, 
if not in his infancy. Sichnets, ill-humour, and idleneſs, will 
have robbed him of a great ſhare of that ſpace we ordinarily 
call our life. | - 

2, It is therefore the duty of every man who would be true 
to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, a diſpciiiion tobe pleaied, 
and place himſelf in a conſtapt aptitude for the fatis!actions of 
his being. Inft-2d of this, you hardly fre a man who is not un- 
ealy in proportion to his advancement in the arts of lite, 

3. An affected celicacy is the common Improvement we 
meet with in thoſe who pretend to be refined above others; 
they do not aim at true pleaſure themſc]ves, but turn their 
thoughts upon obſerving the falſe pleaſures of other men. Such 

people are valetudinarians in ſociety, and they ſhould no more 
come into company thai a tick man ſhould come into the air, 

4. If a man is too weak to bear what is a refreſhment to men. 
in health, he muſt till keep his chamber. When any one in 
Sir Foer's company complains he is out of order, he immedi- 
ately calls for ſome poſſet drink for him; for which reaſon that 
{ori of people, who are ever bewailing their conſtitutions in 
ether places, are the cheertulleſt imaginable when he is preſent, 

5. It is a wonderful thing that ſo many, and they not reck- 
ened abſurd, ſhould entertain thoſe with whom they converſe, 
by giving them the hiſtory of their pains and aches ; and ima- 
gine ſuch narrations their quota of the converſation, This is of 
21] other the meare: belp to diſcourſe, ard a man mu not 

thin & at all, ort} 3% h'mſelf very infignificant, when he f 
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6. Mutual good humour is a dreſs we ought to appear in 
wherever we meet, and we ſhould make no mention of what 
concerns ourſelves without it be of matters wherein our friends 
ought to rejoice : but indeed there are crowds of people who 
put themſelves into no Method of pleafing themſelves or others; 
ſuch ate thoſe whom ve uſual call indolent perſons. 

7. Indolence is, methinks an intermediate ſlate between 

3 and pain, and very much un becoming any part of our 
life after we are out of the purle's arms. Such au averſion to 
labour, creates a conſlant wearineſs, and one would think 
ſhould make exiſtence iticelf a burden, 
8, The indolent man deſcends from the dignity of his nature, 
and makes that being which was rational, merely vegctative ; 
his lite confitts only in the mere increaſe and decay of his body, 
which, with relation to the reft of the world, might as wel. 
have be en wiinformed, as the habitation of a ꝛeaſonable mind. 

9. Of this kind is the lite of that (xtrao cinaiy cou ple Liarry 
Ter/eit ud his lady. Har'y was, in the Gays Ot his celebacy, 
one of thoſe pert creatures who have much vivacity and little 
underſlanding; Mis, Rebecca Cc, „hom he matried, had 
all that the fire of youth and a lively manner could do towards 
making an agreeable woman. 

10. Theſe two people of leeming merit feil into each other, 8 
arms; and paſiion being ſated, and no tao or good ſenſe in 
either to ſacceed it, their lite is now as a ſtand; their meals are 
infpid, and time tedious; their fortune has placed them above 
care, and their loſs of tale reduced them below diver on. 

11, When we talk of thele as iuſtances of inexiſtenct, we do 
not mean, that in order to live it is u ecc¾tn We Should alw as 
be in jovial crews, or Crowned with chaplets of roles, as the 
merry tetlows among the ancicnts are de -{cribed ; but it is in- 
tended by conſidering theſe contraries to ' pleaiure. indulgence 
and too much delicacy, to ſhew that it is PIUGCNCE LO pitleise a 
Glparnt ion in ourſelves to Teceive a cet Uelight in all We hear 
and lee, 

12, This portable quality of good humour ſeaſons all the 
parts and Occurrences we meet with, in fuch a manner, het 

there are no momenis lo; but they all paſs with fo muc! al- 
isfa elton, that the heavieſt of loads Mem it is a load) that of 
time, is never felt by us. | 
j. # artias has this quality to the higheſt perfection, and 
C 2 communicates 
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30 The Toung Gentletian and La g Nontor, 
communicates it waetever he appears; the ſad, the merry, the 
ſeve.e, the melancholy, ſhew a new chte fulnels v hen he comes 
amongſt them. At tbe ſame time no one can rex eat any thing 
that / arilas has ever ſaid that delet ves repetition ; but the man 
has that innate goodnels of temper, that he is welcome to every 
body, becauſe every man thinks he is ſo to him. 

14. He dves nut ſeem to contribute any thing to the mirth of 
the company; and yet, upon reflection, you find it all hap- 
pened by his being there, I thought It was whimfically ſaid of 
a gentieman, That if Jarilas nad wit, it would be the beſt 
wit in the world. It is certain, when a well corrected lively 
imagination and goc d- breeding are adced to a ſweet diſpoſition, 
they quality it to be one of che greateſt bleſſings as well as plcaſ- 
ures of life. 

15. Men would come into company with ten times the pleaſ- 
ure they do, if they were ſure of hearing nothing which would 
ſhock them, as ell as expected what would pleale them. When 
we know every perſon who is ſpoken of is repreſented by one 
who bas no ill will, and every thing that is mentioned deſcribed 
by ove who is apt to ſet it inthe beſt light, the entertainment 
muſt be delicate, becauſe the cook has nothing bought to his 
hand, but what is the moſt excellent in its kind, 

16. Beautiful pictures are the entertainments of pure minds, 
and deformities of the corrupted. It is a deg ee towards the life 
of angels, when we enjoy converſation wherein there is nothing 
preſeut bat in its excellence; and a degree towards that of de- 
mons, wherein nothing is ſhewn but in its degeneracy 
Speftaior, Vol. II. No. 100. 
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1. NE would think that the larger the company is, in 
which we are engaged, the greater variety of tbonghts 
and ſubje cts would be ſtarted in diſcourſe ; but, inſtead ( this, 


we find that converſation is never ſo much thaitened and con- 


f:e4 as in numerous aſſemblies, % IS 
2. When a number me-t togethe® on any ſubject of dif- 
courſe, their debates are taben up chietly with forms and gene- 
dal rotiout; nat, if we come Into a more coutracted BET 
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bly of men and won.en, the talk generally runs upon the wea- 
ther, faſhions, news, and the like public topics. 

3. In proportion as converſation _ gets into clubs or knots 
of friends, it deſcends into particulars, and grows more free and 
communicative; but the moſt open, ii ſtructive, and unteſerved 
diſcourſe, is that which paſſes between two perſons who are fa- 
miliar and intimate triends, 

4. On theſe occafions, a man gives a loule to eveiy paſtion, 
and every thought that is uppermoſt diſcovers his moſt retired 
opinions of perſons and things, tries the beauty and firengih of 
his ſentiments, and expoſes 1.is whole ſoul to the examipaticn 
of his fiiend, | 

5. Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that fiiendſhip improves 
happineſs and abates miſery, by the doubling of cur joy and 
dividing of our grief: a thought in which he has been tollowed 


by all the efſayers upon friendſhip, who have written fince his 


time. Sir /5ancis Facon has finally deſcribed other advantages, 
or, ashe calls them, fruits of fliendſhip; and indeed there is no 
ſubject of morality which has been better handled and more ex- 
hauſted than this, | 

6. Among the ſeveral fine things which have been ſpoken of, 

I ſhall beg leave to quote ſome out of a very ancient author, 
whoſe book would be regarded by our mcdern wits as one of 
the moſt ſhining tracts of morality that is extant, if it appeared 
under the name, of a Cor/2cious, or of any celetvared Greciun 
philoſopher : I mean the little Apocryphal Treatiſe, entitled, 
The Wiidom of the Son of Sirach, 
7. Huw finely has he deſcribed the art of making friends, by 
an obliging and affable behaviour! and laid down that precept 
which a late excellert author has delivered as his own, „That 
© we ſhould have many well-wiſhers, but few friends. Sweet 
language will muliply friends; and a fair ſpeaking tongue will 
increaſe kind greetings, Be in peace with many, nevertLeleſs 
have but one counſellor of a theuſand. 

8. With what prudence does he caution us in the choice of 
our friends? and with what ſtrokes of nature (I could almoſt 
ſay ot humour) has he deſcribed the behaviour of a treachercus 
and lelt-intereſted friend.? + Tf thou wouldeſt get a friend, prove 
© tim fuſt, and be not haſty to credit bim: for ſome man is a 


friend for his On eccafion, and will not abide in the day of 


* tay trouble. 
9. * And 
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And there is a friend, Who, being turned to enmity 
6 "and ſtrife, will diſcover thy reproach.” Again, Some friend 
is a companion at the table, and will not continue in the da 
$ of thy affliſtion: but in thy proſperity he will be as thy ſelf, 
and will be bold over thy ſervants. If thou be brought low 
« he will be againſt thee, and hide himſelf from thy face,” 
10. What can be more ſtrong and pointed than the following 
verſe? © Separate thyſelf from thine enemies, and take heed of 


thy frie; ds. In the next words lie particularizes one of thoſe 


fruits of friendſhip which is deſcribed at length by the two fa- 
mous authors above mentioned, and falls into a general elogium 
of friendſhip, which is very juſt as well as very tublime. 

11. A faithful friend is a firong defence; and he that hath 
found ſuch a one, hath tound a treaſure. Nothing doth 
© countervail a faithful friend, and his exceilency is invaiuable, 
© A faithful friend is the medicine of lite; and they that fear 
© the Lord ſhall find him. Whoſo feareth the Lord ſhall dire& 
6 his fr! endſhip aright ; for as he is, to ſhall his neighbour 
© (that is, his friend) be alſo.” 

12. I do not remember to have met with any laying that has 
pleaſed me more than that of a friend's being the medicine of 
lite, to expreſs the efficacy of friendſhip in healir 'g the pains and 
anguiſh which naturally cleave to our exiſtence in this world; 
and am wonderfully pleaſed with the turn in the laſt ſentence, 
That a virtuous man ſhall as a bleſſing meet with a friend who 
is as virtaons as himſelf. 

13. There is another faying in the ſame author, w hich would 
nave been very much admired in a heathen writer: Forfake 
not an old friend, for the new is not coltiparable eto tem; a 
mne friend is as new wine ; ; when it is old thou ſhalt din it 
* With pleaſure,” 

14. With what ſtrength of alluſion and force. of thought, 
* he deſcribed the bieaches and violations of friendinip ? 

Whoſo caſteth a ſtone at the birds frayeth them: away; aud 
and he that upbraideth his friend brea keth friendſhip. Tho; 
thou draweſt a ſword at a friend, yet deipair nct, for here 
may be a returning to favour ; if thou haſt opened thy mont! 
againſt thy friend, fear not, for there may be a reconciha- 
tion; except for upbraiding, or pride, or diſclofing of iecreic, 
or aireacherous wound; for, for theſe things, every friend 
Wizl depart,” 


— 
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I5, We may cbſerve in this and ſeveral other precepts in this 
author, thoſe familiar inftances and illuſtrations which are fo 
much admired in the moral writings of Je and EpiCe!us, 
Tt ere are very beautiful inſtances cf this ra ute in he following 
pages, whichare likewiſe written upon the fame ſubject, 

16. Whoſo difcovereth ſecrets, loſeth his credit and ſhall 
© never find a friend ro his mind. Love thy friend, and be 
faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayeſt his ſecrets, follow 
© no more after him; for as a man hath deſtroyed his enemy, 
« ſo haſt thou loſt the love of thy friend; as one that letteth a 
bird go cut af his hand, ſo haſt thou let thy triend go, and 
© ſ} all not get him again: follow after him no more, fer he is 
too far off; he is as a re eicaped out of the ſnare. As for a 
* weund, it may be bound up, and after reviling, there may 
be reconciliation ; but he that bewrayeth ſecrets, is without 
* hope,” | 

17. Among the feveral qualifications of a good friend this 
w e man bas very juitly ſingled out cortancy and faithfulneſs 
as ihe principal: to theſe, others have added virtue, knowledge, 
diſcretion, equality in age and fortune, and, as Cicero calls it, 
moruun cmi, a pleaſantneſs of temper, | 

18. If I were to give my opinion upon ſuch an exhauſted 
ſubject, 1 ſhould join ro theſe other qualifications a certain 
æqu' ility or evennefs of behaviour. A wan often contracts a 
friendthip with one whom pethaps he does not find out til] after 
a year's Converſation: when on a ſudden ſome latent ill-Bu- 
mour breaks out upon him, which he never diſcovered or ſuſ- 
pected at his firſt entering into an intimacy with him, 

19. There are ſeveral perſons who, in ſome certain periods 
of their Vves, ate inexpreſſibly agreeable, and in others as odious 
and deteftable, Matt has given us a very pretty picture of 
one of thele ſſ ecies in the following epigram : 


Dificilis, facilis, jucundus, acer bug, es idem, 
Nec tesum poſſum vivere, nec ſne te. Epig. 47. l. 12. 


in all thy bumours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teily, pleaſant fellow, 
HAaſt fo much wit and mirth, and ſpleon about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee, 


20. It 
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20. It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a friend- 
ſhip with one, who by theſe changes and viciſſitudes ot humour 
is ſometimes amiable, and ſometimes odious: and, as moſt men 
are at ſome times in an admirable frame and diſpoſition of mind, 
it ſhould be one of the greateſt raſks ot wiſdom to keep ourſeives 
well when we are ſo, and never to go out of that which is the 
agreeable patt of our character, 

Spefator, Vol, I. No. 68. 

21. Friendſhip is a ftrong and habitual inclination in two 
« perſons to promote the good and happine!s of one another,” 
Though the pleaſures and advantages vt friendſp have been 
largely celebrated by the beſt moral writets, and are con ſidered 
by all as great ingredients of human happinels, we very rarely 
meei with the practice of this virtue in the world, | 

22, Every man is readv io give a catalogue of thoſe virtues 
and good qualities he expects to find in the perſon of a friend, 
but very few of us are careful to cultivate them in cnrſeives, 

Love and eſteem are the firſt principles of friendſhip, which 
always is imperfe& where either of theſe two is wanting, 

23. As, on the one band, we ate ſoun aſhamed of loving a 
man whom we canngt efieem ; ſo, on the other, though we 
are truly ſenfible of a man's abilities, we can never raiſe ourſelves 
to the warmths of friendſhip without an affectionate good- will 
towards his perſon. 

24. Friendſhip immediately baniſhes envy under all its diſguiſes, 
A man who can once doubt whether he ſhould rejoice in his 
friend's being happier than bimſelf, may depend upon it, that 
he is an utter ſtranger to this virtue. 

25. There is ſomething in friendſhip ſo very great and noble, 
that in thoſe fictitious ſtories which are invented to the bounuur 
of any particular perſon, the authors have thought it as neceſſa- 
ry to make their hero a friend as a lover. Achilles has his Va- 
trocles, and, Aincas his chales. | 

26. In the firſt of theſe inſtances we may obſerve, for the re- 
putation of the ſubject Jam treating of, that Greece was almoſt 
ruined by the hero's love, but was preſerved by his friendſhip. 

27. The character of Achates ſuggeſis to us an oblervation 
we may often make on the intimacies of great men, who fre- 
quently chooſe their companions rather for the qualities of the 
heart, than thoſe of the head: and prefer fidelity, in an eaſy, 
inoffenſive, complying temper, to thoſe endowments Which 
make a much greater figure among mankind, 28, | 
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28. I do not remember that les, who is repreſented as 
the firit favourite, either gives his advice, or Hrikes a blow through 
the whole #:2e:7. 

A friendſhip, which makes the leaſt noiſe, is very often moſt 
uſeful ; for which reaton I (out prefer a prudent friend to a 
zealous one. | 

29. Allicus, oh of ing beſt men of ancient Rome, was a very 
remarkable inftance of what Jam here ſreaking, This extraor- 
dinary perſon, 2 midſt tne (Civil wars of ns ountry, when he 
ſaw the defigns of both parties equally tended tothe ſubverſion 
of liberty, by CouBitantiy preſerving the eſteem and affeRion of 
both the competito1s, {und means to {erve his friends on either 
fide : and while he fent monty to young Heis, whole father 
was declared an enemy of the commonwealth, he was himſelf 
one of Sla's chict favourites, and always near that general. 

30. During the war between Cjur and Pompey, he ftill 
maintained the lame conduct. After the death of Cz/ar, he 
jent money t@ 7.145 in his:ronbles, and did a thouſand good 
offices to Anllon's wife and friends, when the party ſeemed 
ruized, Laftiy, even in that bloody war between h and 
Anguftts, Aicicus fil kept his place in boch their friend“ ips ; 
infomuch, that we fle, ſays Co,ncl/trs Nepos, whenever he was 
ablenttiom Rome in any part of the empire, Writ punctually to 
him what he was doing, what he read, and whither he intend- 
ed to go; and the latter gave him conttantiy an exact account 
Of all Bis affairs. D 

31. A likeneſs of inclinations in every particular is ſo far from 
being requiſite to form a benevolence in too minds towards 
each other, as it is generally imagined. that I belicve we hall 
find ſome of the firmett triendſtiips to have been contracted be- 
tween perſons of different humcuts: the mind being otten pleaſ- 
ed with thoſe perfedtions which are new iO It, and which it 
does not find amor g its own accamp'ithments, 

32. Beſides that a man ir ſoine meaſure iup2iies his own de- 
fects, and fancies himie)fat ſecord hand poſſeited of thoſe good 
qualities and endow ments, which are in the poſſeffon of him 
Wo in the eye of the world is locked on as hie other ſelf. 

32. The moſt difficult province in friendthip is the letting a 
man ice his faults and errors, which (honld, if poiſible, - be fo 
cortived,” that he way peiceive cu advice is given him not ſo 
much to pleaſe ourſelves, as for his own advantage. The te- 
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proaches therefore, of a friend ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, 


34. The violent defire of pleaſing in the perſon reproved 
may otherwiſe change into deſpair of doing it, while be finds 
himſelf cenſu:e i for faults of which he is not conſcious. A mind 
that is ſoftened and humanized by friendſhip, cannot bear fre- 
quent reproaches: either it muſt quite fink under the oppreſſion, 
or abate con ſiderably of the value and efleem it had for him who 
beſtows them. 5 

35. The proper buſineſs of friendſhip is to inſpire liſe and 
courage; and a ſoul thus fupported out- des itſelf; whereas if 
it be unexpectedly deprived . ut thoſe ſuccours, it droops and 
langui LES. | 

36. We ate in ſome meaſure more inexcuſeable if we violate 
our duties to a friend, than to a relation; fince the former ariſe 


from a voluntary choice, the latter from a neccflity to which 


we could not give our own conſent, 

37. As it has been ſaid on one fide, that a man ought not to 
break with a faulty friend, that he may net expole the weak- 
neſs of his choice ; it will doubtleſs hold much ſtronger with re- 
ſpect to a worthy one, that he may never be upbraided for hav= 
ing loſt ſo valuable a treaſure which was once in his poſſeſſion. 


OOO AAA 
Detraion and Falſehgd, 
i] HAVE not ſeen you lately at any of the places where 1 
viſit, lo that I am afraid you are wholly unacquaint- 


ed with what paſſes among my part of the world, who zre, 
though I ſay it, without controverſy, the moſt accompliſhed 


and beſt bred of the town. | 


2, Give me leave to tell you, that I am extremely diſcompo- 
ſed when J hear ſcandal, and am an utter enemy to all manner 
of detraction, and think it the greateſt meanneſs ot which peg- 
ple of diſtinction can be guilty ; however, it is hardly poſtible 
to come into company, where you do not find them pulling 
one another to pieces, and that from no other provocation but 
that of not hearing any one commended. 

3. Merit, both as to wit and beauty, is become no other 
than the poſſeſion of a few trifling people's tavour, which you 
To cannot 


a 
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cannot poſſibly arrive at, if you have really any thing in you 
that is deterving. / | 

4. What they would vring to pals is, to make all good and 
evil conſiſt in report, and with whiſper, calumnies, and imper- 
tinence, to have the conduct of thoſe reports, bf 

5. By this means innocents ate blaſted upon their firſt appear- 
ance in town; and there is nothing more required to make a 
young woman the object of envy and hatred, than to deſei ve 
love and admiration, es 
6. This abominable endeavour to ſappreſs or leſſen every 
thing that is praiſe-worthy, is as frequent among the men as 
women. If I can remember what paſſed at a viſit laſt night, it 
will ſerve as an inſtance that the ſexes are equally inclined, to 
defamation, with equal malice, with equal impotence. . 
J. Jack Triplett came ito my Lady 4275's about eight of the 
clock. You know the manner we fit at a viſit, and I need not 
deſcribe the circle; but Mr. Triplelb came in, introduced by 
two tapers ſupported by a ſpruce fervant, whoſe hair is under a 
cap till my lady's candles are all lighted up, and the hour of 
ceremony begins. 9 -- 

8.1 fay Jack Triplett came in, and ſinging (for he is really 
good company) Every feature, charming creatu:e'---he went 
on, It is a moſt gnreaſonable thing that- people cannot go 
peaceably to ſee their friends, but theſe murcerers are let looſe, 

9. Such a thape ! ſuch an air! what a glance was that as her 
chariot paſſed by mine l- My lady herſelf interrupted him: 
Pray, who is this fine thing? 1 warrant, ſays another, tis the 
creature I was telling your lad» ſhip of juſt now, | { 
10. You were telling ot? ſays /ack ; I wiſh T had been ſo 
happy as to have come in and heard you, for T have not words 
to ſay what ſhe is: but if an agreeavie height, a modeſt air, a 
virgin ſhame, and impatience of being beheld, amidft a blaze 
of ren thouſand charms | 


the whole room flew out | 


Oh, Mr. Triplett / When Mrs, Lofty, a kgown prude, ſaid 


ſhe believed the knew whom the gentleman meant; but ſhe 
was indeed, as he civilly repreſented her, impatient of being be- 
held. Then turning to the lady next her--- The moſt unbred 
creature you ever ſaw. %% „ 
tt. Another purſued the diſcourſe: As unbred, Madam, as 


yon may think her, ſhe is extremely belied if the is the novice 


the appears; ſhe was laſt week at a ball till two in the morning: 


D Mr. 
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Mr. Triple!t knows whether he was the happy man who took 
care ot her home; but —— This was followed by ſome par- 
ticular exception chat each woman in the room made to ſome 
peculiar grace or advantage; ſo that Mr, Trip/eiz was beaten 
from one limb and feature to another, till he was forced to re- 
ſigu the while woman. EY 7 

12, In the end, I took notice Triple!z recorced all this mal- 
ice in his heart; and ſaw in his .countenance, and a ceitain 
wazaih ſhrug, that he deſigned to repeat the converſation ; I 
therefore let the diſcourſe die, and ſoon after took an occaiion 
to commend a certain gentleman of my acquaintance for a per- 
ſun of fingular modeſty, courage, integrity, and withal, as a 
man of an entertaining converſation, to which advantages he 
had a ſkape and manner peculiarly grace ful. 


4 


13. Mr, "Traple/t, who is a woman's man, ſeemed to hear 
we, with patience enough, comp end the qualities of his mind; 
be never heard,” indeed, but that he was very hopeſt man, and 
no fool; but for a fine grmieman, be muſt atk pardon, Up- 
on no other foundation than this, Mr. Trip/e:t took occaſion 
to give the genileman's pedigree, by what methods ſome part of 
the eſtate was acquired, how much it was beholden to a, mar- 
riaze for the preſent cizcumſtances of it: after,all he coujd ſee 
nothing but a common man in his perſon, his breeding or un- 
derſtanding. 5 | 
14. Thus, Mr. Hector, this impertinent humour of dimin- 
iſhing every one, who is produced in converſation to advantage, 

runs through the world; and Lam, I confeſs, ſo fearful of the 
force of ill tongues, that I have beggedof all thoſe who are my 

Well wiſhers, never to commend me, for it will but bring my 
frajltics into examination, and Þ had rather be unobſerved, than 

conſpicuous for diſputed perfe ions, -; WT 
45. Lam confident a thouſand young people, who would 
bare been ornaments of ſociety, have, from fear of ſcandal, 
never dared to exert themſelves in the polite aits of life, Their 
res have paſſed away in an odious ruſticity, in ſpite of great 
advantages of perfon, genius, and fortune. e 
TO, oY TECH: NT 4 2 a \ 2 206. 

16. There is a vicious terror of being blamed in ſome well- 
inclined people, and a wicked pleaſure in ſuppreſſing them in 
_ others; boch which 1 recommend to your ſpectatorial wif 
dom to animadvert upen; and if you can be ſucceſsful in it, 
I need not ſay how. much you will deſerve of the . 
3 * ak wx 42 1249 & oa — 4 14 0 E439 at 
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pt new toaſts will owe to you their beadty, ard new wits 
their fame. ag | „ 
17. Truth and reality have all the advantages of appeatance 
and many, more. If the new of any thing be good for any 
thing, am ſure finceriry is better, tor why does any man dib 
ſemole, of ſeem to be tnat whilth Je is not, but becauſe lie 
tFiPls it good to have ſuch a quality as ke pretends 1G ? tor to 
counterfeit and diflemble, is to put on the appearance of ſome 
reaFexcellency. 115 Fra, 3 

18. Now the beſt way in the world for a man to ſeem to be 
any thing, is really to be What he wotild"feem' to be, Beſides 
fhat, it is many tines as troubleſume to make good the pretence 
of a good quality, 2s to have it; avd it's tan have it Tot, it is 
ref td opè but he is difcovered to want it, Ad then all Tis pains 
and Jabour to feent'ts Have it are loſt,” 1 hefe is ſomething un- 
natural in painting, which iKillful eye will catily dicern from 
native beauty and Complexion, © ad A 17 

16. It is hard to perlonate and act 2 zit leng: for whete, 
truth is not at the bettom, netdte will always ke erdcavcuting 
to return, and will pecp out and betray J erfelt one tin e or OtR- 


er. Therefore, it any rar think it cor tehfent to Ke good, 


let him be ſdundeed, ard then Eis goodreſs will appear 16 every 
body's fati:faQior':* ſo tht upon all zccœunts ficermy is true 
willow 2:50 7976" 44403 „ | 
20. Particularly as to che affairs of this world, integrity hath 
many advantages over the fine and artificial ways of diſumula- 
tien and deceit; it is mash the plainer Aud eaffer, much the 
ſafer and mòte ſecure way of dealing ip the world; it has Jels 
of trouble and difiiculty,' of entanglement and perp lexity, of 
danger and hazard in it: it is the ſnorteſt and neareſt way to 
carryinglus thithe! 
and laſt longeſt. cke 5 RIES | | 
21. "The arts of deceit and cunting do continually grow 
weaker and leſs effectual and fervicteable to tFem who ule them; 
whereas integrity gains firength by uſe, (and the more and longer 
any man practfſeth it, the greater ſervice it dees bim, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging thoſe with whom he 
hatht o do, to repoie the greateſt truf. and confidence in him, 
which is an unſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs and affairs of 
lite. so e B 1 | 
12. Truth is always conſiflentfwith itſelf, and neces nothing 
3 ro 
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to help it out ; it is always near at hand, and fits upon aur lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is 
troubleſome, and ſets a man's invention upon the rack, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. 3 


23. It is like building upon a falſe foundation, which continu- 
ally lands in need of props to ſhoar it up, and proves at laſt 
more chargeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtantia}, building at 


ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow or unſcund in it, and, 
becauſe it is plain and open, fears no diſcovery, 


F 24. Of which the crafty man is always in danger, and when 
he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pretences are ſo tranipas 
rent, that he who runs may read them; he i the laſt man who 
finds himſelf to be found out, and whilſt he takes it for granted 
that he makes fools of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous, 
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wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for tne ſpeedy diſpatch of, 
bufineſs, it creates confidence in thoſe we have to deal with, 
faves the labour of many inquiries, and brings things to an iſſue 
Ina few words. ER Ep a opal ek No doh 

20. It is like trayelling in a plain beaten road, which com- 
meny ings a man ſogner to his journey's end than bye-ways, 
in which men, often loſe themſelves. In a word, whatſoever 
convenience may be thought to be in falſehood and diſſimula- 
tion, it is foon over; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, 
becaule is brings a man under an univerſal jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 
ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted when 
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the reputation of his integrity, he is ſer faſt, and nothing will 
then ferve his turn, neither truth nor falſehood, 
— 27. And J have often thought, that God, hath, in his great 

: - wiſfom, hid from men of talſe and diſhoneſt minds, the won- 


derful advantage of truth and integrity tothe proſperity even of 


2 ee 
n 


and ambition, that they cannot look beyond a preſent advan- 
tage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, though by ways never ſo 
ndrect; they cannot ſee ſo far as to the remote conſequences 
of a ſteady integrity, and the vaſt benefit and advantage which 
it will bring a man at laſt, _ | ix 

28. Were but this ſort of men wiſe and clearſighted enough 
to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of very knayery ; not 
br” 039 our 


— 


firſt upon a true ane ſolid foundation; for ſincerity, is rm and 


25. Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt compendious 


perhaps he meats honeſty; when a man hath once torfeited 


worldly affairs; theſe men ate ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs 
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ö. out of any love to honey or virtue, but with a crafty deſign to 
8 promote and advance more effectually their own intcrefls; and 
e therefore the-Juſtice of Divine Providence Fath bid this trueſt 


| point of wiſdom from their eyes, that bad men might not be up- 

y on equal terms with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own ' 
wicked deſigns by honeſt. and awful mears. 

it 6 20: Indeed if a man were on)y to deal in the world for a day, 

d and ſhould never have occaſion to converie more with mankind, 

, never more need their good opinion or good word, it were 
then no great matter (ſpeaking as to the cencernments of this 

n world) if a man ſpent his reputation all at once, and ventured: 

— it at one thro x. do | 2 

0 30. But if he be to continue in the world, and would have 

d the advantage of converſation whilfl be is in it, let him make 

18 ute of truth and ſincerity in all his words and actions; for no- 

is thing but this will laſt and hold out to the End; all other arts 

f will fail, but truth and integrity will carry a man through, and 

ly bezr-HiIm/out'at ile fat. 1 | | 

e 31. When Arigolle was once aſked, what a man could gain 

5 by uttering falſehocds? he replied, “not to be credited When 

=, «he ſhall tell the truth.. | 


Sy The character of a liar is at once ſo hatefal and contemptible, 

r that even of thoſe who have loſt their virtue it might be expect- 

— ed, that from the violation of truth tl thould be reſtrained by 

N their pride. Almoſt every other vice that diſgraces human na- 

„ ture, may be bept in countenance by applauſe and aflociation. 

n 32. The corrupter of virgin innocence-lees himſelf envied by 

d the men, and at Jeaſt not detelled by the women: tbe drunk- 

ll. ard may eaſily unite with beings, devoted, like himſelf, to noi- 

Ii fy merriment or filent infenfibility, Who will celebrate his vic- 

\t tories over the. novices of intemperan ce, 'boait ' themſelves the 

— companions of his proweſs, and tell with rapture of the multi- 

ff tudes whom unſuccefsful emulation bas hurried to the grave: 

ſs. even the robber andthe cut-throat have their tollowets, who + 

- admire their addreſs and intrepidity, their ftratagencs of rapine, 

0 and their fidelity to the gang. | Ina 3 

es 33. The liar, and only the Har, is i, variably and univerſally”. 

h deſpiſed, abandoned and Giowned be £48 50 don eſtic conto-- 
lations, which he can oppoſe to there ſure Of n,apkind ; he, 

h can retire to no fraternity Where bis "crives may fand in the 

Dt place of virtues, but is given up to'the. hiſſes ot the multitude, 


B Without 
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without friend and without apologiſt. It is the peculiar condi- 


tion of fallehood to be equally deteſted by the good and bad: 
« The devils,” ſays Sir Tamas Erown, do not tell lies to 


„% One another ; for truth is neceſſary tO all Jocketies ; Dor can 


44 the ſociety of hell ſubſiſt without It,” | 


* ny 


34. It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally de- 


7 


teſted ſhould be generally avoided; at leaſt that none ſhould 
expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied infamy, v ithout an ad- 
equate temptation; and that of guilt ſo eaſily detected, and fo 
ſeverely puniſhed, an adequate temptation would not readily be 
found, 4 1 ATR aS „ e 
35. Vet ſo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and contempt, 
truth is frequently violated; and ſcarcely the moſt vigilant and 
unremitted circumſpection will ſecure him who mixes with man- 
kind, from being hourly deceived by men of whom it can 


ſcarcely be imagined, that they mean an injury to him or profit 
to themſelves ;; even where the ſubject of converſation could mot 
have been expected to put the paſſions in motion, or to have ex- 


cited either hope or tear, or zeal or malignity, ſufficient to in- 


duce any man to put his reputation in hazard, however little he 
might value it, or to overpower the love of truth, however - 


7 


weak might be its influence. 


36. The caſuiſts have very diligently diſtinguiſhed lies into 


their ſeveral claſſes, according to their various degiees of ma- 
lignity: but they have, I think, generally omitted that which 


is moſt common, and, perhaps not leſs miſchievous; Which, 
ſince the moraliſts have not given it a name, I ſhall diſtinguiſh 


as the lie of yanity. _ N 
To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt ef the falſehoods, 


which every man perceives hourly playing upon his ear, and 


perhaps moſt of thoſe that are propagated with ſucceſs, 


37. To the lie of commerce, and the lie of malice, the mo- 
tive is ſo apparent, that they are ſeldom negligently or implicit- 
ly received: ſuſpicion is always watchful over the practices of 
intereſt ; and whatever the hope of gain, or deſize of miſchief, 


can prompt one man to aſſert, another is, by reaſons equa) 


cogent, incited to refute. But vanity pleaſeth herſelfvith ſuch 
ſlight gratifications, and looks forward to pleaſure fo: remotely , 


conſequential, that her practices raiſe no alarm, and her-flra- 
tage ms are not eaſily diſcovered. N 


38. Vanity is, indeed, often ſufſered to paſs unpurſued by 


: ſuſpicion; 
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ſuſpicion ; becauſe he w ho would watch ker motions, ca pe y- 
er be at reſt; fraud and malice' are bounded in their influence: 
ſome opportunity of lime and place is neceliary to their gen- 
cy; but ſcarce any man is ablitacted one moment fron: his 
vanity; and be, to whom truth affozds no gratifications, is 
generally inclined to ſeck them in talſeh ode. 
39+ It is remarked by Sir Keænclu Digby, „that every man 
© has a de ſire to appear ſuperior to others, though it wele ons 
« ly in having feen what they have not ſeen . 1 
duch an accidental advantage, ſince iti neither implies merit, 
nor confers dignity, ane wonld thinkifhould incr be dtſited ſo 
much as to be ct unterfeited; yet even. this vanity, ttiflir g as it 
is, produces inoulnerable Barrauses, all equally falle, but more 
or leſs credible, in proportion to the {kill or confidence of the 
relater. 7 „ | | 
; 40. How many may a man of a difluive converſation count * 
among his acquaintarices,, whole lives have been fignalized by 
nwoberleis eſcapes? who never croſs the tiver but ina; florm, 
or take a journey into u country / without more adventures 
than befel the knight-errants of ancient times in pathleſs foreſis 
or enchanted caſtles! Haw many muſt he know, to whom 
portants-and prodigies are of daily occurrence ; and for Whom 
(| natute is hourly working wonders invitble to every other eye, 
only to ſupply them with ſubje&ts of converſation ! 

41. : Others there are who amuſe themſelves with the diſſemi- 
nation of falſchuod, at greater hat ard of detection and diſgrace: 
men marked out by fowe lucky planct for univerſal confidence 
and friendſhip, who have been conſulted in every difficulty, 


| entruſted with every ſecret, and ſummoned to every tranſaction: 

E. it is the ſupreme felicity of theſe men, to ſtun all companies 
I with noiſy intormation; to ft] doubt, and overbear oppoſition, 

0 with certain knowledge or authentic intelligence. 1 

Th 42. A liar of this kind, with a ſtrong memoryoor briſk ima- 

f gination, is often the oracle of an obſcure club, and, tiil time 


diicovers his impoſtutes, dictates to his hearers with uncontreul- 


, / 

R ed authority; for it a public queſtion be q ſtarted, he was preſent 
1 at the debate; it a new faſhion. be mentioned, he was at court 
2 the fuſt day of its appearance]; if a new performance of liteta- 


ture dravs the attention of; the public, the has patronized the 
” anthot and ſeen his work inmariicyipt ; ifa criminal of eminence 
＋ 1 be condemned to die, he often predicted bis fate, and endeavoured 
; 4 hes his 
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44 The Young Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, 
his reformation : and who that lives at a diſtance trom the ſcene 
cf action, will dare to:contradictt a man, who reports trom his 


con eyes and ears, and to whem all perſons and affairs are thus 


intimately known, ::: 127 da £45 117 6s 
43. This king of falſehood is generally ſucceſsful for a time, 
becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidiry and caution; but the 
proſperity of the liar is of ſhort duration; the reception of one 
liory is always an inchement to the torgery ot another leſs prob- 
able; aud he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 


or reaſon riſes up agaiuſt him, and his companions will no long- 


er endure to fee him witer than themſelves, 


44. It is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe fictions in- 
tend ſome exiltation. of themſelves, and ate led off by the pur- 
ſuit ot honour from their attendance upon truth: their narra- 
tives always imply ſome conſequence in favour of their courage, 


their ſagacity, or their activity, their familiarity: with the learn- 


ed, or their reception among the great; they are always bribed: 


by the preſent pleaſure, of ſeeing themſelves: ſuperior to theſe 
who ſurround them, and receiving the homage of filent atten- 
tion and envious admir atio... 
- 45, But vanity is ſometimes excited to fiction by leſs viſible 
gratifications; the preſent age abounds with a race of liars who 
are content with the confcibuſneſs of falſehood; and -whoſe 


pride is to deceive others without any gain or gloiy to them 


ſelves. Of this tribe it is the ſupteme. pleaſure to remark/a lady 


in the play houſe or the park, and to publiſh, under the charac- 
ter of a man ſuddenly enamoured, an advertiſement in the news 
of the next day, containing a minute deſcription of her per ſon 


and her dreſs. F 14 . 


446. From this artifice, however, no other effe& can be ex- 
pected,” than perturbations which the writer can never ſee, and 


conjectures of Which he can never be informed: ſome 
miſchief, however, he hopes he has done; and to ha ve done 


miſchief; is of ſome importznce, He ſets his invention to work 


again, and produces à narrative of a robbery, or a murder, 


with all the circumſtances of time and place accurately adjuſted. 


Fhis is a jeſt Of greater effect ard longer duration, If he fixes 


his ſcene at a proper diſtance, he may for ſeveral days keep a 
wife in terror tor ber hufband, or a mother for her n; and 
pleaſe himſelf with reflecting, that by his abilities and addreſs 


ſome addition is made to the miſeries of life, | 
ug - : | 47. There 
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47. There is, I think, an ancient law in Sco//and by which 
Lea/ng making was capitally | puniſhed. I am, indeed, far 
from deſiring to increaſe in this kingdom the nuniber of execu- 
tions; yet 4.canngrt but think that they, who deſttoy the confi- 
dence ot ſocigiy, weakey the credit of intelligence, and inter- 
xupt the ſecurity of life; harra's the delicate with ſhame, and 
perplex the timorous with alarms; might very properly be a- 
wakened to a ſenſe of their crimes, by denunciations of a whip» 
ping poſt or a pillory,; fince, many are ſo inſenſible of right 
and wrong, that they have no ſtandard of action but the law; 
vor feel guilt, but as they dread pnnifhment, 
| FEY SES 13 5 | ; 6; 
We 5 Spb D ? 
117 e Importance of Punciuality.. 
JT is obſerved in the writings of Boy/e, that the excellency 
of manufactures and facility of labour would he much pro- 
moted, it the various expedients and contiivances which Jie 
concealed in private hands were by reciprocal communications 
made generally known ; for there are few gperations that are 
not performed by one or other with fore peculiar advantages, 
Which, though ſingly of latle importance, would by conjunc- 
tion and concurrence open new inlets to knowledge, and give 
new powers to diligencſdce. JS. 444197 
2. There are in like manner ſeveral moral excellencies diſtri- 
buted among, the vatious claſſes pf mankind, which he who 
converſes in the world ſhould endeavour to aſſemble in hiniſelf. 
It was ſaid by the learned Cajacious, that he never read more 
than. ope book, by which he was not inſtructed; and he who 
ſhall inquire after virtue with ardour and attention, will ſeldom 
find a man by whoſe example or-ſentiments he may not be im- 
eee, 4 eee en 341 8 15 | 
3. Every profeſſion has ſome efſential and appropriate virtue, 
without which there;can'be.ho bore ot honour or ſucceſs, and 
which, as.it is more ot leis cultivated, confers, Within its ſphere 
of activity, diffecent degrees of merit and reputation, As the 
aſtrologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind under the planets 
which they ſuppoſe to influence their ves, the moraliſt may diſ- 
tribute them according/to'the virtues which they naturally ptac- 
tiſe, and conſider them as diſtinguiſhed by: prudence or fortitude, 
diligence or patience, ; 4. SO 
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4. So much are the modes of excellence ſetiled by time and 
place, that men may be heard buaſting' in one- ſheet ef that 
which they would anxioully conceal in another. The grounds 
ot {corn and eſteem, the topics of praiſe an Tiatire are varied de- 
cording to the ſeveral Virtues or vices Which the courte of bur 
lives as diſpoſed us to admire or abhor; but he who is ſoliditobs 
for his own improvement, mult not ſufler ls affairs to be linſſtz 
ed by local reputation, but ſelect from every tribe of mortal 
their characteriſtical virtues, and conſtellate in himielf the (cats 
172 graces which thine fingly in other wen. 
The chief praiſe to which a trader 'generally eder is that 
Of pls br ay or an exact and rigorous obſervance ot com- 
me:cia! promiſes andtengagements; nor is there any vice of 
which he ſo much dreads the imputation, as of negligence and 
Inability, This is a quality Which-the intereſ® cf wankind re- 
Quites to be diffuſed through al] the ranks ot lte, but 2 
t; 


WW howeter uſctul and vaſuable;' ably Teen content to wa 


confidered as a vulgat and tnbble — below the ion 
6f greatneſs or attention of wit,” fc teely* quiſite” among men 
of gaiety and ſpirir, and Told at its ty elt. ate when it is factl- 
ficed to a frolſe oria jeſt !!! „lee e 
6. Eveiy man has daily occaſton to bake te verktiohs 
and inconveniencies ariſe from this privile ge of deceiving one 
another. The active and vivacious have 2 long qiſdained the 
reſtraints of truth, that promiſes and appointrhents hive loft 
their cogency, and both patties neglect their ftipukitions, | be- 
cauſe each concludes that they will be broken by the bther?? 11 
7. Negligence is firſt admifted'in trivial affairs, and flrengtb⸗ 
ened by petty! indulgencies. "Me who is Hot yet hardened” by 
cuſtom, ventures not on the violation of important. engag 
ments, but thinks himſelf bound by bis word in caſes of proper- 
ty: or danger, though he allows himſelf to torget at het time 
he is to meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his friends are 
expecting himJggs ne le en 104) 207 eee ee 
8. This laxity- of #42000 Londa be mote tolerabley' if it 
could be reſtrained / 0 the play-houſe, the bal Eroom, or the 
card-table; yet even there it is ſufficiently troubleſome, and 
darkens thoſe moments witli expectation, julpenck, ahcertain-" 
ty and reſentment, which are ſet aſide for the ſoſter pleaſures' 
of life, and from{which-we natutally hope for unmingled en- 
joy ment, and total relaxation. But,be ons ſuffers the foci 
4 5 Teac 
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bregch in his morality, can ſeldom tell what ſhal] enter in it, 
or how wide it ſhall be made; len a paſſage is opened, the 
in flux of corruption is every moment, wearing down oppoſi- 


tion, and by flow degrees deludes the heart. 


9. _Atiger entered the world a youth of lively imagination, 
extentive views, and untainted principles. His curivlity incited 
him to range from place to place, .and try all tte varieties ot 
converſation ; his elegance of addreſs and fertility of ideas gain» 
ed him friends wherever he appcared ; or at leaſt he found the 
general kindneſs of reception, always, ſhewn to a young man 
whoſe birth and fortune gave him a claim to notice, and who 
has neither by vice or fol'y deſtroyed his privileges. 

10, Alger was pleaſed with this general liwile of mankind, 
and, being naturally gentle and flexible, was indulirious' to 
preſerve it by compliance and officibuſneſs, but did not ſuffer - 
his deſire of pleafing to vitiate his integrity. It was his eſtab- 
lithed maxim, that a promiſe is never to be broken; nor was it 
without long reluctance that he onceſuflered himſelt ro be drawn 
away from a feſtal engagement by the importupity of another 
company. | ; * 
11. He ſpent the evening, as is uſual in the rudiments of vice, 
with perturbation and imperfect enjoyment, and met his diſap- 
pointed friends in the morning with confuſion and.excules, His 
companions, not accuilomed to ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, laugh- 
ed at his uneaſineſs, compounded the offence for a bottle, gave 
1 m courage to break his word again, and again levied the pen- 
Alt. | | — | 

12. He ventured the ſame experiment upon another ſociety; 
and found them equally ready. to confider it as a venial fault, 
always incident to a man of quickneſs and gaiety-; till by de- 
grees he began to think himſelf at liberty to follow the laſt in- 
Vitation, and was no longer ſhocked at the turpitude of falſe- 
hood, He made no difficulty to promiſe his preſence at diftant 
places, and if liſtleſſneſs happened to creep upon him, weuld fit 
at home with great tranquility, and has often, while he ſunk 
to ſleep in a chair, held ten tables in continual expectation of 
his entrance, 

13. He found it ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual vacancy, 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs incumbrance, 
and refizned himſelf to careleſſneſs and dilipation, without any 


regard to the future or the pat, or any other, motive of affec- 


tion 


- 
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tion than the impulſe of a ſudden defire, or the attraction of 
immediate pleaſure. The abſent were immediately forgotten, 
and the hope or fears of others had no influence upon his con- 
duct. He was in ſpeculation completely jaſt, but never kept 
his promiſe to à creditor: he was beloved, but always deceived 
thole triends whom he undertook to patronize or aſſiſt ; he was 
prudent, but ſuffered his affairs to be embarrafſed for want of 
letiling his accounts at ſtated times. 

14. He courted a young lady, and when the ſertlements were 
drawn, took a ramble into the country on the day appointed 
to fign them, He reſolved to travel, and ſend his cheſts on 
ſhi p-board, bat delayed to follow them till he loſt his paſſage. 
He was ſummoned as an evidence in a cauſe of great importance 
and loitered in the way till the trial was paft, Ir is ſaid, that 
when he had with great expence formed an intereſt in a bo- 

rough, his opporent contrived by ſome agents, who. knew his 
temper, to lure him away on the day of election, 

T5. His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion of a 


thouſand crimes, which others, leſs kind or civil, would eſcape. 


His courteſy invites application, his promiſes produce depen- 
dence; he has his pockets filled with petitions, which he in- 
tends ſome time to deliver and enforce ; and his table covered 
with letters of requeſt, with which he purpoſes to comply ; but 
time flips imperceptible away, while he is either idle or buly : : 
his friends loſe rheir opportuniries, and charge 5 . him their 
miſcarriages and calamities. 

This character, however comemptible, is not peculiar to 
Aliger. 

16, They whoſe aQivity of imagination is often ſhifting the 
ſcenes of expeRation; are frequently ſubject to ſuch ſalſies of 
_ Caprice as make all their actions toriuitous, deftroy the value 
of their friendſhip, obſtruct the efficacy ot their virtues, and ſet 


them below the meaneſt of thoſe who perſiſt in their reo lutions, 


execute what they deſign and perform what they have promiſed, 
Exerciſe and Temperance the bef/ Preſervative Y Health. 


I. ODILY' labcur 4 is of two kinds, either that which 4 man 
: ſubnuts to for his livelihood, or that which he undergoes 
for 
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for his pleaſure. The latter of them generally changes the 
name of labour for that ot exerciſe, but differs only from ordi- 
nary labour as it rifes from anoiher motive. | 

A country life abounds in both theſe kinds of labour, and 
for that rio gives a man a greater ſtock of health, and con- 
ſequently & more perfect enjoywent- of himſelf, than any other 


2. | ebnfider the body as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands, or 
to uſe a more tuſtic phraſe, a bundle of pipes and ſtrainers, fit- 
ted to one ansther after ſo wonderful a manner, as o make 
à proper ; engioe for the ſoul to work with. This cefcriprion 
does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, 
nerves and arteries, but every Muſcle and every ligature, wich 
is a compoſition of fibres, that are ſo many imperceptible tubes 


or pipes interwoven on all fides with invifible glands or firainers, 


3. This general idea of a human body, without conſidering 
it in its niceties of anatomy, let us fee how abſolutely nece ſſary 
labour is for the right preſervation of it. There muſt be frequent 
motions and agitations, to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices 
contained in it, as weil asto clear and diſperſe the infinitude 
of pipes and ftrainers of which it is compoſed, and to give their 


ſolid parts a more firm and laſting tone. Labour or exerciſe 
terments the humours, calls them into their proper canals, 


throws off redundancies, aud helps nature in thofe ſecret diſtri- 


| butions, without which the body cannot fublitt in its vigour, 


nor the ſoul act with cheerfuineſs, 
4. I might here mention the effects which this has upon all 


the faculties of the mind, by keeping the underſtanding clear, 
the imagination untroubled, and refining thoſe ſpirits that are 
nece gary for the proper exertion of our intellectual faculties, du- 


ring the preſem laws of union between ſoul and bocy. It 
is to a neglect in this particular that we muſt aſciibe the ſpleen, 
which is ſo frequent in men of ſtudtous and ſedentary tempers, as 
well as the vapours to which thoſe ot the other ſex are 10 Often 


ſubject. 


5, Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary tor our well 
being, nature would not have mace the body fo proper for it, 
by giving ſach an activity to the limbs, and ſuch a pliancy to 
every part, as neceſſarily produce thoſe compreſſions, extenfious 
contortions, dilations, and all other kinds ot motions that 
are neceſlary for the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes and 

* | glands 
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glands as has been before-mentioned, And that we might not 
want inducements to engage us in ſuch an-exerciſe of the body 
as is proper for its welfare, it is ſo ordered, that nothing val- 
uable can be procured without it. Not to men tion riches and 
honour, even food and raiment are not to be come at without 
the toil of the hands and (ſweat of the brows. | 

6. Providence furniſbes materials, but expects that we ſhould, k 
work them up ourſelves, The earth muſt be laboured before it, 
gives its increafe, and when it is forced into its ſeveral products, | 
how many hands muſt they paſs through before they are fit for 
uſe ? Manufactures, trade, and agriculture, naturally employ | 


more than nineteen parts of the ſpecies in twenty; and as for 
- thoſe who are not obliged to labour, by the condition in which 
they are born, they are more miſerable than the ret of mankind, 
unleſs they indulge themſelves in that voluntary labour which 
goes by the name of exerciſe, | 
7. My triend Sir Roger hath been an indefatigable man in 
buſineſs of this kind, and bas hung ſeveral parts of his houſe 
with the trophies of his former labours, The walls of his great 
ha!l are covered with the horns of ſeveral kinds of deer that he 
has killed in the chace, which he thinks the moſt valuable fur- 
niture of his houſe, as they afford him frequent topics of diſcourſe 
and ſhew that he has not been idle. 
9. At the lower. end of the hall is a large otter's ſkin ſtuffed: | 
with hay, which his mother ordered to be hung up in that | 
manner, and the knight looks upon it with great ſatisfaction, | 
becauſe it ſeems he was but nine years old when his dog kill- 
ed him. A litre room adjoining to the hall is a kind of arſe- 
na} filled with guns of ſeveral fizes and inventions, with which 
the knight has made great havoc in the woods, and deſtroyed 
many thouſands of pheaſants, partridges, and woodcocks, His 
ſtable- doors are patched with noſes that belonged to foxes of the 
Krighr's own hunting down, | | 
9. Sir Roger ſhewed me one of them that, for òſtinction 
fake, has a brafs nail ſtuck through it, which coſt him about 
Eiteen hours riding,” carried him through half dozen counties, 
killed him a brace of gelqings, and loſt about half his dogs, 
„This the knight looks upon as one of the greateſt exploits of 
his life, 8 5 
2 . 
to. The perverſe widow, whom I havg.given ſome account 
of, was the death of ſeveral foxes ; ſor SN, er has told mw 
= | 1 that 
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that in the courſe of his armours he patched the weſtern door 
of his ſtable, Whenever ihe widow was cruel, the foxes were 
ture to pay for it, In propo: 80 as his pation for the widow 
abated and old age came on, he left off fox-hunting; but a hare 
is not yet {ate that ts within ten 5 Giles of his houle. 

11. There is no kind of exerciſe which I would fo recom- 
mend to my readers of both ſexes as this of riding, as chere is 
none Which ſo much conduces to health, and is every way ac- 
commodated to the body, according to the idea which I have 
given of it, Dr. N is very laviſh in his praiies; and if 
the English reader will fee the mechanical effects ot it deſcribed 
ar length, he may 6nd them in a book pudliſhed not many 
years fince, under the title of Hedicina Gymnaftica, 

12. For my own part, when Jam in town for want of theſe 
opportunities, I exerciie myleIF an hour every morning upon 
a dumb bell that is placed in a corner of my room, and pleaſes 
me the more becauſe it dues every thing 1 require in the moſt 
profound filence, My landlady and her daughters are 10 well 
acquainted with my hours of exerciſe, that they acer come in- 
to my room to difſfurb me whit 1 am ringing. 

When 1 was ſome years vounger thank am at preſent, 
I aſd to employ my ſelf in a more labotious divetfion, which [ 
learned from a Laiin treatiſe of exerciſe, that is written with 
great erudition ; It is there called the /2/07:4c/:4 or the fighting 
with 4 man's own ſhacow, and conſiſts in the brandiihing of 
two ſhort ſticks graſped in each hand, and loaded with plugs of 
lead ar either end. This opens che cheſt, exerciſes delle 
and gives a man all the pleaſure ot boxing, wi :hout Ln blo 

14. | could wiſh that ſeveral learned men would }. Uni Kat 
time which they employ in controverſies, aud df\putes 250! 
nothing, in i method of fighting with their © WT. f:adows, 
It might conduce very much to evaporate the {pleen, which 
make them uneaſy to the public as well as to them ſelves, 

As J am a compound of ſoul and body, ] confider myſelf as 

obliged to a double ſcheme of duties ; and think I have not tul- 
filled the buſineſs of the day when I do not thus employ one in 
labour and exerciſe, as well as the other in ſtudy and contem- 
N | 
There is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, of a king 
who had long languiſhed under an ill habit of body, and had 
taken abundance of remedies to no purpoſe. At length, ſays 
che 
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the fable, a phy ſician cured him by the following method; he 
took an hollow ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; 
after which he cloſed it up fo artificially that nothing appeared. 
He likewiletook.a.mail, and after having hallowed the handle, 
and that part which firikes-the ball, incloſed in them ſevera 
drugs after the {ame manner as in the ball itſelf. | 

16. He then ordered the. ſultan who was his patient, ro exer- 
cite himtelf early in the morning with theſe rightly prepared in— 
ſtruments, tif] ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat ; when, as the tory 
goes, the virtue of the medicaments per{pi-ing through the 
wood, had fo goud. an influence on tte ſulian's conititution 
that they cured him of an idiſpohtion-which all che compoti-- 
tions he had taken inwardly had not been able to remove. 

17, This eaſtern allegory is finely ctrived to ſhew us how 
beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that exerciſe is the mott 
effe*ftual phylic, I have deſcribed. in my one hundred and fif- 
teenth paper, from the general ſtructure and mechaniim of an 
human body, how abſolutely neceſſary exerciſe is for its preſerv- 
ation; I ſhall in this place recommend another great pteſerva- 
tive of health, which in many caſes produces the ſame effects as 
exerci'e, and may in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, where op- 
portunines of exerciſe are wanting. 

18. The prefervative | am ſpeaking of is Temperance, which 
has thoſ particular advantages above all other means of health, 
that it may be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any ſea- 
on, or in any place. It is a kind of regimen into which every 
man may put himſelf without interruption to buſineſs, expence 
of money, or loſs of time. If exerciſe throws off all ſuper flui- 
ties. temperance prevents them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, 
temperance neither ſatiates nor over-ſtrains them: if exerciſe 
raiſes proper ferments in the humours, and promotes the circu- 
Jation of the blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and 
enables herto exert herſelf in all her force and vigour :: If exer- 
ciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper, temperance ſtarves it. 

19. Phyſie, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the ſubſti- 
tute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicine are indeed abſolute- 
Jy neceſſary in.acute diſtempers, that cannot wait the flow ope- 
rations of theſe two great inſtruments ot health; but, did men 
- Jive in an habitual courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there 
would be bur little occaſion for them. Accordingly we find 
that choſe parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where they 

| | tub 
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ſubſiſt by the chale; and that men lived longeſt when their lives 
were empioyed in hunting, and when they had Iitle food be- 
nides what they caugli. 5 
20. Bliftering, cupping, bceding, are ſeldom of wie to any 
hut to the idle andintemperate; as ail thoſe inward applications, 
which are ſo much in practice among us, ate, tor tus molt part, 
nothing elſe but expedichts to make luxury conſiſtent with 
heath. The apothecary is perpetually employed in counter- 
mining the cook and the vintner. It is ſaid of Biegen, that 


meeting a young man who was going to a feaſt, he took him 


up in the fireet, and carried him home to his friends, as one 
von was running into imminent danger, had he not prevented 

n. | | 
21. What would that philoſopher have ſaid had he been pre- 
fent at the gluttony of a modern meal? would not he have 
thought the matter ot a family mad, and have begged his fer- 
vant ro tie down his hands, had he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, 
and fleſh 3 ſwallow oil and vinegar, winesand ſpices; throw 
down ſallads of twenty difierent herbs, ſauces of an hundred 
ingredients, confections and truits of numberleſs {weets and fla- 
vours ? what unnat1ra} motions and counter-ferments mult ſuch 
a medley of intemperance produce in the body? For my pait, 
when [I behold a faſhionable table ſet out in all its maguificence, 
I fancy that 1 ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers and lethargies, with 
other innumerable diſtempers, lying in ambuſcade among the 
diſhes, | X 
22, Nature delights in the moſt plain and fimple diet. Eve- ' 
ry animal, but man, keeps to one diſh, Herbs are the food of 
this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh ofa third, Man falls upon 
every thing that comes in his way; not the ſmalleſt fruit or ex- 
creſcence of the earth, ſcarce a berry, or a muſhroom can e 
Cape him, | 2 22 

t is impoſlible to lay down any determinate rule for tempe- 
rance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be temperance 
in another; but there are few who have lived any time in the 
world, who are not judges of their own-conftitutions, fo tar as 
to know what kinds and what proportions of food do beit agree 
with them. : 

23; Were 1 to confider my readers as my patients, and to 
preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance as is accommodated to all 
perſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our climate and 
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way of living, I would copy the following rules ota very eminent 2 
phytician, Make your whole repalt out of one dith, If vou per 
indulge in a lecond, avoid drinking any thing lirong till you 
have finiſhed your meal; at the fame time abſtain from all lau- 


wh 

ces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain and ſimple. the 
24. A man couid not be well guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck tell 

at theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In the fiift caſe, there lai 
would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, and occafion me 
exceſs ; nor in the ſecond any artificial provocatives to relieve: Wi, 
latiety, and create a talle appetite, Were | to preſcribe a rule be 
for drinking, it ould be formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir tee 
William Temple ; 1% A glaſs 7 ar mav/elf, the [econ 2 for my lis 
Jriengs, the tiiird for good humour, and the fourth Hor thy ene— 4 


mes. But becauie it is impoſhble for one who lives in the 
world to diet himſelf always in fo philoſophical a manner, I ha 
think every man {ſhould have his days of abilivence according as- 


an 
his conſtitution will permit. ta 
25, Theſe are great reliets to nature, as they qualify her for Ju 
ltruggling wich hunger and thirſt, whenever any, diſtemper or na 


duty of. iife may put her upon ſuch difficulties; and at the ſame 
time give her an oppertunity of extricating herfelf from her op- cr 
preſſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of her 
diftended veſſels.--- Beſides that, abſtinence well-timed often kills 

a lickoels in embryo, and deſtroys the firſt ſeeds of an indiſpo- 

tion, 88 


26. It is obſerved by two or three ancient authors, that So- 


crates, notwithſtanding he lived in hen during that great I, 
t plague, which has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and 
bas been celebrated at different times by. ſuch eminent hands; 1 h. 
| fay, notwithſtanding he lived in the time of this devouring peſ- e\ 
tlence, he never caught the leaſt infection, which thoſe writers Ct 
unanimouſly aſcribe to that uninterrupted temperance which he. Al 
always oblerved, - 99289 | | | W 
27. And here J cannot but mention an obſervation which I 
have often made, upon reading the lives of the philpſophers, h 
and comparing them with any ſeries of kings or great men ok 0 
- the fame number, It we conſider theſe ancient ſages, a great 1 
part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſted in a temperate and abſtemi- t. 
eus courſe of life, one would think the life of a philoſopher and n 
the lite of a man were of two different dates. For we find that a 
the generality of theſe great men were nearer a hundred than J 
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WW ixty vears of age at the time of their reſpective deaths, 28, Bur 
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28. But the moſt remarkable inſtance of the efficacy of tem- 
perance towards the procuring of long lite, is what we meet 
with in a little book publithed by Leun, Cornaro the Venetian ; 
which 1 the rather mention becaule it is of undeubted credit, as 
the late Jeueliun ambailador, who was of the fame family, at- 
teiied more than once in converſation, when he reſided in EH 
land, Cornary, who was the author of the little treatiſe ] am 
mentioning, was of an infirm conttitution, till about forty, 
when by obllinately pervitting in an exact courſe of temperance, 
be recovered a periect itate of health; inſomuch that at tours 
ſcore he publiſhed his book which has been tranſlated into Eug- 
lia, under the title h and certain methods of attaining” 
a long and dc, lije. | > EY 

29. He lived to give a third or fourth edition of it, and after 
having palied his hundiedih year, died without pain or agony, 
and like one who fabls atleep. Phe treatiſe I mention has been 
taken notice of by ſeveral eminent authors, and is written with 
ſuch a ſpirit of cheertuinels, religion and good ſenſe, as are the 
natural concomitants of temperance and ſobriety. The mix- 
tyre of the old man in it is rather a recommendation than a dif- 
credit io it. | 


OY FT __—_—_ 
The Duty of Secrecy, 


I, I is related by Quintus Curtiua, that the Perfians always 
conceived a laſting and invincible contempt of a man Who 
had violated the laws of fecrecy ; fer they thought, that how- 
ever he might be deficient in the qualities requiſite to actual ex- 
cellence, the negative virtues at leaft were always in his power, 
and though he perhaps could not {peak well it he was to try, it 
was {til} eaſy for him not to ſpeak. eh 
2. In this opinion of the eatineſs of ſecrecy, they ſeem to 
have conſidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, but to loqua- 
city, and to have conceived the man, whom they thus cenſured, 
not frighted by menaces to reveal, or bribed by promiles to be- 
tray, but incited by the mere pleaſure of talking, or ſome other 
motive, equally trivial, to lay open his heart without reflection, 
and to let whatever he knew flip from him, only for want of 
power to retain it. | 20 ada 
79 TOE , | 3- Whether» 
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3. Whether, by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn of thought- 
leis talkers, the Per/ans were able to diffuſe to any great ex- 
rent, the virtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by the diſtances 
of thoſe times from being able to diſcover, there being very 
few memoirs remaining ot the court of Per/epolis, nor any dif- 
tin& accounts handed down to us of their office-clerks, their 
ladies ot the bed- chamber, their attornies, their chamber-maids, 
or their footmen. | | 


4. Iu theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity againſt a. 


_ prattler is fill retained, it appears wholly to have loft its efiects 
upon the conduct of mankind ; for ſecrets are ſo ſeldom kept, 
that it may with ſome reaſon be doubted, whether the ancients 
were not miſtaken in their firit poſtulate, whether the quality 
of retention be ſo generally beſtowed, and whether a ſecret has 
not ſome ſubtile volatility, by which it eſcapes almoſt imper cep- 
tibly at the ſmalleſt vent; or ſome power of fermentation, by 
which it expands itſelf ſo as to burſt the heart that will not give 
oo o 
5. Thoſe who ſtudy either the body or the mind of man, 
very often find the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing theory falling 
under the weight of contrary experience: and inftead of grau · 
fying their vanity by inferring effects from cauſes, they are al- 
ways reduced at laſt to conjecure cauſes from effects, That it 
is eaſy to be ſecret the ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate in Lis retreat, 
and therefore thinks himſelf juſtified in placing confidence; the 
man of the world knows, that, Whether difficult or nor, it is 
uncommon, and therefore finds himſelf rather inclined to ſearch 
atter the reaſon of this univerſal failure in one of the moſt im- 
portant duties of fociety. | | 


- 


6. The vanity of being known to be truſted with a ſecret is | 


generally one of the chief morives to diſcloſe it; for however 
abſurd it may be thought to buaſt an honour, by an act that 
ſhewsit was conferred without merit, yet moſt men ſeem rather 
inclined to conſeſs the want of virtue than of importance, and 
more willingly ſhew their influence and their power, though 
at the expence of their probity, than glide through life with no 
other pleaſure than the private conſciouineſs of fidelity: which, 


while it is preſerved muſt be without praiſe, except from the 


fingle perſon who tries and knows it, 2 
7. There are many ways of telling a ſecret, by which a 
man exempts himſelf from the reproaches of his conſcicrice, and 
A 6 gratifies 


* . 
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gratifies his pride without ſuffering himſelf to believe that he im- 
pairs his virtue. He telis the private aſtairs of Bis patron, or 
his friend only to thoſe from whom he weuld not conceal bis 
own; he tells them ro thoſe, who have no temptation to be- 
tray thei!.truſt, or with a denunciation of a certa'n forfeiture 
of his friendſhip, if he diſcovers that they become public, 

8, Secrets art very frequently told in the firft ardour ot kind- 
nels, or of love, for the fake of proving by ſo important a 
ſacrifice, the fincerity of proteſhons, or the warmth of tender- 


" neſs; but with this motive, though it be fun:etimes ſtrong in 


itſelf, Vanity ceneraily concurs, ſiuce every man naturally de- 
fires to be moſt eſtee med by thoſe whora he loves, or with w hom 
he converfes, with whom he paſſes his hows of pleaſure, and 
to whom he retires from bubnels and irom care, 

9. When the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſideration, 
there is always a diſtinction careiully ts be made between our 
own and thoſe of. another, thoſe of which we axe fully maſfiers 
as they effect only cur own jnterett, and rhoſe which are repo- 
ſited with us in truſt, and involve the happineſs or convenience 
of ſuch as we have no right to expoſe to hazard by experiments 
upon their lives, with out their conſent, To tell our own ſe- 
crets is generally folly, but that folly is without guilt; to com- 
municate thoſe with which we are entruſted is always treachery, 
and treachery for the moſt part combined with folly. 

10. There have, indeed, been {ome enthuſiaſtic and irration- 
al zealots for triendſhip, who have maintained, and perhaps 
believed that one friend has a right to all that is in poſſeſſion of 
another; and that therefore it is a violation of kinenels to ex- 
empt any ſecret from his boundleſs confidence; accordingly a 


late female miniſter of ſtate has been ſhameleſs enough to in- 


form the world, that ſhe uſed, when ſhe wanted to extract any 

thing from her ſovereign, to remind her of Montaigne's reaſon- 
ing, "who has determined, that to tell a ſecret to a friend is no 
breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of perſons truſted is not 
multiplied, à man and his friend being virtually the ſame, 

11. That ſuch fallacy: could be impoſed upon any human 
underſtanding, or that an author could have been imagined to 
advance a poſition fo remote from truth and reaſon any other- 
wiſe than, as a declaimer, to ſhew to what extent be could 
ſtretch his imagination, and with what ſtrength he could preſs 
* principle, would ſcarcely have been credible, had 9 

ady 


cCeal. | 
= 15, Every one feels that he ſhould confider the man incapa- 
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lady kindly ſhewn us how far weakneſs may be deluded, or in- 
dojence amuſed. 

12. But fince it appears, that even this ſophiſtry has been 
able, with the help of a ſtrong dejice to repoſe in quiet upon 
the underflanding of another, to miſlead honeſt intentions, and 
an underſtanding not contemptible, it may not be ſuperfluous 
to remark that thoſe things which are common among friends 
are only iuch as either poſſeſſes in his own right, and can alien- 
ate or deſtroy without injury to any other perſon. Without 
this limitation, confidence mult run on without end, the ſecond 
perſon may tell the ſecret to the third upon the ſame principles 
as he received it from the firſt, and the third may hand it tor- 
ward to a fourth, till at laſt it is told in the round of friendſhip 
to them from whom it was the firſt intention chiefly to conceal ir, 

13. The confidence which Cats has of the faithfulneſs of 
Titias is nothing more than opinion which himſelf cannor 
know to be true, and which Claude, who firſt tells his 
ſecrets ro Cazus, may know, at leaft may ſuſpect to be falle ; 
and therefore the trult is transferred by Caius, if he reveal what 
has been told him, to one from whom the perſon originally 
concerned would probably have withheld it; and whatever 
may be the event, Cains has hazarded the happineſs of his 
friend, without neceſſity and without permiſſion, and has put 
that truſt in the hand of fortune which was given only to virtue. 

14. All the arguments upon which a man who is telling the 
private affairs of another who may ground his confidence in 
ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection know to be uncertain, becauſe 
he finds them without effect upon himleit, When he is imagin- 
ing that Tizzus will be Cautious from a regard to his intereſt, 
his reputation, or his duty, be ought to reflect that he is him/elf 
at that inftant acting in oppoſition to all theſe reaſons, and 
revealing what intereſt, reputation and duty direct him to coh- 


ble of truſt, who believed himſelf” at liberty to tell whatever he 
knew to the firſt whom he ſhould conclude deſerving of his 


confidence: therefore Cœius, in admitting 73/745 to the affairs 


imparted only to himſelf, violates his faith, ſince he acts con- 


trary' to the intention of Claudius, to whom that faith was 


given. For promiſes of friendſhip are, like all others uſeleſs 
and vain, unleſs they are made in ſome known tenſe, adjuſted 
and acknowledged by both parties. 16. I 
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16. I am not ignorant that many queſtions may he farted . , 
relative to the duty of ſecrecy, where the affairs are cf public 
concern; where ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to alter the ap- 
pearance and nature of the truſt; that the manner in which the 
ſecret was told may change the degree. of obligation; and that 
the principles upon which a man is choſen for a confident may 
not always equally conſtrain him, 

17. But theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate, are of too ex- 
tenſive conſideration for my preſent purpoſe 3' nor are they ſuch 
as generally occur in common life; and though .caſuiltical 
knowledge be ufetul in proper hands, yet it ought by no means 
to be careleſsly expoſed, ſince moſt will aſe it rather to lull than 
awaken their own conſcience ; and the threads of r Zſoning, 
on which truth is ſuſpended, are frequently drawn to uch ſub- 
tility, that common eyes cannot perceive, and common ſen- 
ſibility cannot feel them. 

18, The whole dodrine as well as practice of ſecrecy is ſo 
perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who is compelled 
to truſt, | think him unhappy who is choſen to be truſted ; for 
he is often involved in ſcruples without the liberty of calling in 
the help of any other underſtandipg; he is frequently drawn 
into guilt, under the appearance of friendſhip and honeſty; 
and ſometimes ſubjected to ſuſpicion by the treachery of others, 
who are engaged without his knowledge in the ſame ſchemes; 
for he who has one confident has generally more, and when 
he is at laſt betrayed, is in doubt on whom he {hall fix the crime. 

19. The rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe concerning ſe- 
crecy, and from which I think it not ſafe to deviate, without 
long and exact deliberation, are Never to ſolicit the knowl- 
edge of a ſecret, Nor willingly nor without many limitations, 
to accept ſuch confidence when it is offered. When a ſecret is 
once admitted, to conſider the truſt as of a very high nature, 
important to ſociety, and facred as truth, and therefore not 
to be violated for any. incidental convenience, or flight ap- 
pearance of contrary fitneſs. 


* 


Sec,. ed 
Of Cheer/ulneſs. 


1} HAV FE alwavs preferred cheerfulneſs to mirtb. The lat- 
1 ter I conſider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. 
a Mirth 
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Mirth is ſhort and tranfient, cheerfulneis fixed and permanent. 
"Thoſe are often raiſed into the gieateil tranſports of mirth, 
Who arefſubject to the greateu depretiions ot melancholy : on 
the contrary. cheerfuineſs though it does not give the mind 
ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into any 
depths of ſurrow, Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glittets for a moment; cheer- 
fulnels keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, _— fills it with 
a ſteady and perpetuel ſerenity, 

2. Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too Wanton 
and di ſſolute tor a ſtate of pr: bation, and as filed with a Certain 
triumph and inſolence of heart that is inconſiſtent with a life 
which is every moment obnoxious to the greateſt dangers, 
Writers of this complexion have obſerved, that the ſacred perion 
who was the great pattern of periecuon, Was never ſeen to 
laugh, 

3. Cheerfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe excep- 


tions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature; it does not throw 


the mind into a condition improper for the preſent ſtate of hu- 
manity, and is very conſpicuous in the character of thoſe who 


are looked upon as the greateſt philoſophers among the hea» 
thens, as well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly eſtee m- 


ed as ſaints and holy men among chriſtians. 

4. It we conſider cheerfulneſs in three lights, with regard 
to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the great Au- 
thor of our being, it will not a little recommend itſelf on each 
of theſe accounts. The man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent 
frame of mind, is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect 
maſter of all the powers and faculties of the ſoul: his imagina- 
tion is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed : his temper 
is even and unruffled, whether in aRion or ſolitude, "He 
comes with areliſh to all thoſe goods which nature has provi- 
ded for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the creation which are 
poured about him, and does not feel the full weight of thoſe 
accidental evils which may befal him, 

5. If we conſider him. in relation to the petſons whom he 
converſes with, it naturally produces love and good will to- 


wards kim. A cheer ful mind is not only diſpoſed to be affable 
and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good humour in thoſe who 


come within its influence. A man finds himſelf pleaſed he does 


"Rl know why, with the cheertulneſs of his companion: Ir is 
like 
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humour, and enjoy his preſent exiſtence, who is appichentiwe 
| Þ | 
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like a ſudden ſun ſhine chat awakens a ſecret delight i in the mind, 
without her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own ac- 
cord,” and naturally flows ont into triendſhip and benevolence 
towards the perſon who has fo kindly an effect upon it. | 

6, When | conlider this cheertu! ſtate ot mind in its third re- 
lation, I cannor but look upon it as a conftant habitual grati- 
tude to the great Author of nature, An inward cheerfulneſs is 
an implicit praiſe and thankſgiving to Providence under all its 
aſpenſations, It is a kind of acquiet {cence in the ſtate wherein 
we are placed, and a ſecret approba ion of the Divine will in 
his 1 towards man. b 

There is but two things, which, in my opinion, can 
N deprive us of this cheerfulneſs of heart,” The firſt of 
theſe is the ſenie of guilt, A man who lives in a ſtate of vice 
and impenitence can have uo title to that evenneſs and tranquili- 
ty of mind which is the health of the ſoul, and the natural 
eſfect of virtue and innocence. Cheerfulnels | in an ill man de- 


ſerves a harder name than language can furniſh us with, and is 


many degrees beyond what we commonly call folly or madneis. 
8, Atheiſm, by which 1 mean a diſbelief of a Supreme Being, 
and conſequently of a future ſtate, under whatſnever title it mel 
ters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſonably deprive a man of this 
cheerfulneſs of temper. There is ſomething ſo particularly 
gloomy and offenfive to human nature in the profpect of non- 


exiftence, that I cannot but wonder, with many excellent wri- 


ters, how it is poſſible for a man to out-live the expectation of 
it, © For my own part, 1 think the being of a God is ſo little to 
he donbted, that it is almoſt the only truth we are ſure of, and 
ſach a truth as we meet with in every object, in every occur- 
rence, and in every thought. 

. If we look igto the characters of this tribe of infidels, we 
generally find that they are made up of pride, ſpleen, and cavil: 
it is indeed no wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to theme» 
ſelves, ſhould be fo to the reſt of the world; and how is it 
pofnble for a man to he otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelt, who 
is in danger every moment of lofing his entire ey aud 
dropping ? into nothing? 

to. The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore no pRetence 
to cheertulneſs, and word act very unreaſonably, ſhould tht ; 
endeavour after it, It is impoſſible for any one to live in good. 


either 
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either of torment or of annihilation ; of being miſerable, or of 
not being at all, | 

After having mentioned theſe two great principles, which 
are deſtructive of cheerfulneſs, in their own nature, as well as 
in right reaſon, I cannot think of any other that ought to ban- 
id this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, 

ſhame and reproach, poverty and old age, nay death itlelt, 
conſidering the ſhortnels of their duration, and the advantage 
we may reap from them, do not deſerve the vame of evils, 

11. A good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, 
with indolence, and with cheerfulneſs of heart, the toſſing of a 
tempeſt does not diſcompoſe him, which he is ſure it will bring 
him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live according to the 
| Kkares of virtue and right reaſon, has two perpetual ſources of 

cheerfulneſs, in the conſideration of his own nature and of that 
being on whom he has dependence, 

12, If he looks into himſelf, be cannot but rejoice in that 
exiſtence. which is ſo lately beſtowed upon him, and which, 
after millions of ages, will füll be new, and til] in its beginning. 
How many ſelf-congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, 
When it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it takes 
a view of thoſe improveable faculties, which in a few years, and 
even at iis firſt ſetting out, have made ſo confiderable a pro- 
- preſs, and which will be {till receiving an increaſe of periection, 

and conſequently an increaſe of happineſs ? 

13. The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpetual 
difluſion of joy through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes 
him look upon himſelf every moment as more happy than he 
knows how to conceive, 

The ſecond ſource of cheertulneſs to a good mind is, its con- 
tideration of that Being on whom we have our dependence, 
and in whom, though we behold him as yet only in the firſt 
ſaint d'ſcoveries of his perfections, we ſee every thing that we 
can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves 
every where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded by an im- 
menfity of love and mercy, 

14. In ſhort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe power quali- 
fies him o make us happy by an infinity of means, whoſe good- 
neſs and truth engage him to make thoſe happy who deſire it of 
bim, and whoſe unchaageableneſs will ſecure us in this happi- 
neſs to all eternity, Such 
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Such conſiderations, which. every one ſhould perpetually 
cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all that ſecret heav- 
ineſs of heart which unthinking men are ſubje gt to, when they 
lie under no real afflictiou, all that anguiſh which we may feel 
from any evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which ] may like- 
wiſe add thoſe little cracklings of wirth-and folly, that are apt- 
er to betray virtue than ſupport it: and eſtabliſh in us ſuck an 
even and cheerful temper, as makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to 
thoſe with whom we converſe, and to him whom weare made 
to pleaſe... | 
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On the dAdiantage of a cheerful Temper, 


1 Spectator, No. 387. 
1. CHEERFULNEsSs is in the firſt place the beſt promoter 
of health. Repining and ſecret murmurs of heart give 
imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibres of which the vital 
parts are compoſed, and wear out the machine inſenhbly ; not 
to mention thoſe violent terments which they Cir up in the 
blood, and thoſe irregular diſturbed motions, which they raiſe 
in the animal! ſpirits, | yt Logs 
2. | ſcarce remember, in my .own obſervations, to have met 
with many old men, or with ſuch, who {to uſe our Eng/zeh 
phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt a certain indolence in 
their humour, if not a more than ordinary gaity and cheerful- 
nels of heart, The truth of it is, health and cheerfulneſs mutual- 
ly beget each other ; with this difference, that we ſeldom meet 
with a great degree of health which is not attended with a cer- 
tain cheerfulne!s, but very often ſee cheerfulgeſs where there is 
no great degree of health. | . | 
3. Cheertuineſs bears the ſame friendly regard to the mind ag 
to the body: It baniſhes all anxious care and diſcoment, ſooths 
and campoſes the paſſions, and keeps the ſcul in a perpetual 
calm, But, having already touched on this laſt conficeration, 
I ſhall here take notice, that the world, in which we are pla- 
ced, is filled with innumerable objects that are proper to raiſe 
and keep alive this happy temper of mind. | 
4. It we corfider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, one 
would think it was made tor our uſe ; but if we confider it in 


ax 
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Its natural beauty and harmony, oe would beat to conclude 
it was made for our pleaſure, The jun, which is as the great 
ſoul of the univerſe, aud produces all the neceſſaries ot life, has 
a particular influence in cheering the mind of man, and waking 
een on fu - e 

5. Thoſe ſcveral living creatures which are made for our 
tervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either: fill the woods with 
their muſic, furniſh us with game, or raiſe pleaſing ideas in us 
by the delightfulnefs of their appearance, Foonains, lakes, 
and rivers, are as refieſhing to the imagination, as tasthe foil 
through which they paſs. | 

6. There are writers of great diſfictiop, who have made it 
an argument for Providence, that the whole earth is covered 
with green, rather than with any Other colour, as being ſuch 
a right mixture, ot light and ſhade, that it comforts and 
firengthens the eye inſtead of weakening or grievingit, For 
this reaſon ſeveral painters have a 'gicen cloth hanging near 
them, to eaſe the eye upon, after too great an application to 
their colouring, © : ee THE 20 GONE 

7. A'trmeus modern philoſopher accounts for it in the fol- 


lowing manner; all colours that are more luminous, overpeW= 


er and diſſipate the animal ſpirits which are employed in fight: 
oh the contrary, thoſe that are more obſcure do not give the 
animal ſpitits u ſufficient exerciſe ; whereas tlie/rays that produce 
in us the idea of green, fall upon the eye in ſuch a due propor- 
tion, that they give the animahſpirits their proper play, and, 
by keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt balarice, excite a very 
pleaſing and agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be what it 
will, the effect is certain; for which reafon, the poets aſcribe 
to this particular colour the epithet of c&cer/2/ 

- 8, Fo cenfider further this double end in the works of na- 
ture, and how they are, at the ſame time, both uſeful and en- 


rertaining, we find that the moſt important parts-in the vegeta- 


ble world are thoſe which are the moſt beautiful, Theſe are 
the ſeeds by which the ſeveral races of plantsare propagated and 


continued, and whith are always lodged in flowers of bloſſoms, 


Nature ſeems to hice her principle detign, and to be it duſtrious 


in making the earth gay and delighttul, while ſlie iscarrying en 


her great work, and intent upon her own preſervation, The 
huſbandman, after the fame manter, is emploved in laying out 
the whole country into a kd off garden or lindfeape, and 
: Baking 
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making every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, in reality, he thinks 
of nothing but of the harveſt and increaſe which is to atiſe from 
it. | | 


9. We way further obſerve how Providence has taken care to 
keep up this cheer fulneſe in the mind of man, by having formed 
it atter ſucli a manner, as to make it capable of conceiving de- 
light from ſeveral objects which ſeem to have very little ule in 
them; as from the wildneſs of rocks and deſerts, and the like 
groteſque parts of nature, Thoſe who are verled in philoſophy: 
may ſtill carry this obſervation higher by obſerving, that, if: 
matter had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real qualities: 
which it actually poſſeſſes, it would have made but a very joy- 
leſs and uncomfortable figure; and why has Frovidence given 
it a power of producing in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as taſtes 
and colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat and coid, but that man, 
while he is converſant in the lower ſtations of nature, mighe- 
have his mind cheered and delighted with agreeable ſenſations 2 
In thort, the whole univerſe is a kind of theatre filled with ob- 
jects that either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or admiration. 

10. The reader's own thoughts way ſuggelt to him the vicih- 
tudes of day apd night, the change of ſeaſons, with all that 
variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face of nature, and fill the: 
mind with a perpetual ſucceſſion of beautiful and pleaſing ima- 
ges. | 
I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainments of art,, 
with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, converſation, and oth- 
er accidental diverfions of life, becauſe IWould only take notice: 
of ſuch incitements to a cheerful remper, as offer themſelves to- 
perſons of all ranks and conditions, and which may ſufficiently; 
ſhew us, that Providence did not deſign this world ſhould be: 
filled with murmuws aud repinings, or that the heart of mami 
Mould be inyolved in gloom and reiancholy.. 

11. I the more inculcate this Cheerfulneis of temper, as it is a 
virtue in which our: countrymen are obſerved to be more defi- 
cient than any other mation. Melancholy-is a kind of den om 
that haunts our iſland; and often conveys herſelf to us in an caſt»: 
erly wind. A celebrated French u oveliſt, in eppoſtion to thoſe? 
who begin their re mances with a fiowery feaſcn ut the yeargs 
enters on his ſtory thus: In the gloumy month of November,, 
whe the people of England hung and 6r16wn themeires,, a difr 
conſolate lover walked. out inio lhe fields; &c.. x 
F 2 12. Every 
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12, Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of his eli- 
mate or conllitution, and frequently to indulge in himielf, thoſe 
contiierations which may give him a ſerenity of mind, and 
enable tin to bear up chterfully againſt rhoſe little evils and 
misforiunues which are common to human nature, and which 
by a tight improvement of them, will provide a latiety of joy, 
and an uninterrupted happinéſs. 

13. At the fame time that | would engage my reader to con- 
ſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I muſt own there 
are many eviis which naturally ſpring up amidſt the entertain- 
ments that are provided for us; but thete, if rightly confidered, 
ſhould be far trom overcalling the mind with ſorrow, or de- 
ftroying tha! cheerfulneſs of temper which I have been recom- 
mending. | 

14. This interſperfſion of evil with good, and pain with 
pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very truly aſcribed, by Mr, 
Locke, in his efſay upon Human Underitanding, to a moral 
rea ſon, in tie following words, 

Beyond all ims, we may find anotier reaſon why Go? hath 
featiered uh and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in 
all the things that environ and effect us, azd blended ihem to- 
geber in almoft all that our thoughts and ſenſes have to to with : 
ihat we, finding imperfedion, difjaiisfadion, and want of com- 
plete happineſs in all the enjeyments which the creatures can 
afferd us, might be led io feek it in the enjoyment of him, with 
whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right band are pleaſ- 
ures for evermore, | 


n 
Diſcretion, 


i; : HAVE often thought if the minds of men were laid open, 
we ſhould fee but little difierence between that of the wiſe 

man and that ofthe fool, There are infinite reveries, number- 
leſs extravagancies, and a perpetual train of vanities, which paſs 
through both. The great difference is, that the firſt Knows 
how to pick and cull his thoughts for converſation, by ſup- 
reſirg ſome, and communicating others; whereas the other 
ets them all indifferently fly out in words, This ſort of diſcre- 
tion, however, bas no place in private converſation between 


intimate 
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intimate friends, On ſuch occafions the wiſeſt men very often 
talk like the weakeſt ; for indeed the taiking with a friend is 
nothing elſe but thinking aloud, 

2. Tilly has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept delivered 
by ſome ancient writers, that a man ſhou'd live with his enemy 
in ſuch a manner, as might leave him room to become his friend; 
and with his friend in ſuch a manner, that it he became his ene» 


my it ſhould not be in his power to hurt kim, The firit patt 


of this rule, which regards our behaviour towards an encmy, is 
indeed very reaſonable, as well as prudential ; but the latter part 
ot it, Which regards our behaviour towards a friend, 14vouts 
more of cunning than of diſcretion, and weuld cut a man off 
from the greatelt pleaſures of life, which ate the freedoms of 
converſation with a boſom friend. Beſides, that when a friend 
ts turned into an enemy, and (as the ſon of Se, calls him) A 
betrayer of ſecrets, the world is juſt enough to accuſe the per- 
fidiouſmeſs of the friend, rather than the indiſcretion of the per- 
fon who confided in him. 

3. Diſcretion does not only ſhow itfeif in words, but in all 
the circumſtances of action; and is like an under agent of Pro- 
vidence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many mere ſhining qualities in the mind of man, 
but there is none fo uſeful as diſcretion; it is this indeed which 
gives a value to all the reſt, which ſets them at work in their 
proper times and places, and turns them to the advantage of 
the perſon who is poſſeſird of them. Without it, learning is 
pedantry, and wit impertinence; virtue itſelf looks like weak- 
neſs; the beſt parts only qualify a wan to be more ſprightly in 
errors, and active to bis own prejudice, 

4. Nor does diſcretion only make a wan the maſter of his 
own parts, but of other men's. The diſcreet man finds out 
the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uſes, Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and divifions of men, we may obſerve, that it is 
the diſcreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, 
whaoguides the converſation, and gives meaſures to the ſociety. 
A man with great talents, but void of diſcretion, is like Poly= 
phemus in the fable, ſtrong and blind, endowed with an irre- 
ſiſtible force, which, for want of fight, is of no uſe to bim. 

5, Though a man has all other perfections, and wants diſ- 


cretion, he will be ot no great confequence in the world; * 
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if he has this ſingle talent in perfection, and but a common 
ſhare of others, he may do what he pleaſes in his tation of life, 

At the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt uſetul talent 
a man can be maſter of, 1 look upon cunning to be the accom- 
pliſhment ot little, mean, ungenerous minds. Diſcretion points 
out the nobieſt ends to us, and purſues the moſt proper and 
laudable methods of attaining them : cunning has only private 
ſelfih aims, and ticks at nothing which may make them ſuc- 
ceed. N 

6. Diſcretion has large and extended views, and, like a 
well- formed eye, commands a whole horizon: cunning is a 
kind of fhort-lightedneſs, that diſcovers the minuteſt objects 
which are near at hand, but is not able to diſcern things at a 
diſtance. Diſcretion, the more it is diſcovered, gives a greater 
authority ro the perlon who poffeſſes it: cunning, when it is 


once detected, loſes its force, and makes a man incapable of 


bringing about even thoſe events which he might have done, 
bad he paſſed only for a plain man. Diſcretion is the perfec- 
tion of reaſon, and a guide to us in all the duties of lite: cun- 
ning is a kind of inſtinct, that only looks ouc after our immedi- 
dte intereſt and welfare. 

7. Diſcretion is only found in men ot ſtrong ſenſe and good 
underſtandings: cunning is oſten to be met with in brutes them- 
ſelves, and in perſons who are but the feweſt removes from 
them. In ſhort, cunning is only the mimic of diicretion, and 
may paſs upon weak men, in the ſame manner as vivacity is ot- 
ten miſtaken for wit, and gravity for witdom.. 

The caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, makes 
bim look forward into futurity, and Confider what will be his 
condition millions of ages hence, as well as what is at preſent, 

8. He knows, that the miſery or happineſs which is reſerved 
for him in another world, loſe nothing of their reality by being. 
placed at fo great a diſtance from him, The objects do not 
appear little to him becauſe they are remote, He conſiders 
that thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie bid in eternity, approach 
nearer to him every moment, and will be preſent with him in 
their full weight and meaſure, as much as thote pains and pleaſ- 
ures Which he feels at this very inſtant, For this reaſon” he is: 
eareful to ſecure to himſelf that which is the proper bappineſs- 
of his nature, and the ultimate deſign of his being. 

9. He carries his thoughts to the end of tvery action, and 

Y conſiders 
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cen ſiders the moſt diſtant as well as the moſ: immediate effects. 
ot it, He ſuperiedes every little proſpect of gain and advan- 
tage which offers irielf here, it he does not find it conſiſtent 
with his views Ot an hereatier,, In a Word, his hopes are full 
of immortality, bis ſclemes are large and gloricus, and his con- 
deict ſuitable to one who knows his true intereſt, and how to 
purtue it by proper methods. | Al 

to, J have, inthis eflay upon diſcretion, conſidered it both. 
as an Accompliſhment and as a Virtue, and have therefore de- 
{criibed it in its tall extent; not only as it is converſant abeut 
worldly afiairs, but as it regards our whole exiſtence; not on- 
ly as it is the guide of a w.cra! creature, but as it is in general the 
director of a reaſonable being. It is in this light that diſcretion 
is repreſfepregby the wife man, who tometines mentions it un- 
der the name of diicretion, and ſometimes under that of wiſdom. 

11, It is indeed (as deſcribed in the latter part ot this paper) 
the 'greatuſi wiſdom, bur at the fawe time ig the power ut every 
one to attain, Its advantages are infinite, but its acquitition 
eaſy; or, to ſpeak of her: in the words of the apocryphal 
writer,  Wiidom is glorious, and never fadeth away, yet 
« ſhe is eatiiy ſeen of them that love her, aud fond of ſuch 
« as {eek her. | 2 

12, * She preventeth them that deſire her, in making her- 
4 ſelf fitſt known unto them. He that icek eth ber carly ſhall 
% have no great travel: tor he ſhall find her ſitting at his 
% doors. 'T'o think therefore upon her is perfection of wiſe 
„e dom, and whoſo war eth tor her, fail: quickly be with⸗ 
«© out care, For fre gow h about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy 
% Of her, teweth herſell tavourabiy umo them in the ways, 
„ and meeteth them in every thought.“ 


CNC CNC 
Pride. 5 . 


1, HERE is no paſtion whicli ſteals into the heart more 
1 imperceptibly, aud covers kfeit under more diſguiſes, 
than pride, For my ow party I think if there is any paſtion 
or vice which Jam wholly a ſtranger to, it is Ans; rhough at 
the {ame time, perhaps this very judgment which I form of 
Si elf, proceeds in ſome teaſute from cms corrupt priacipie. 
| - 
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2, I have been always wonderfully delighted with that ſen- 
tence in holy writ, Pride was not made for man, There is not 
indeed any fingle view of human nature under its preſent con— 
dition, which is not ſufficient to extinguith in us all the ſecret 
feeds of pride ; and, on the contrary, to fink the ſoul into the 
loweſt ſtate of humility, and what the ſchool- men call ſelf- anni- 
hilation. Pride was nut made for man, as he is. 

1. A finful, | 

2. An ignorant, 

3. A miſerable being, y 

There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his will, or in his 
preſent condition, that can tempt any conſiderate creatme to 
pride or vanity, Tx 

3. Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhould not be proud, 
are notwithitanding the reaſons why he is ſo, Were not hea 
ſin ful creature, he would not be ſubject to a paſſion which riſes 
from the depravity of his nature; were he not an ignorant 
creature, he would ſee that he has nothing to be proud of; and 
were not the whole ſpecies miſerable, he would not have thoſe 
wretched objects before his eyes, which are the occaſions of 
this paſſion, and which make one man value himſelf more than 


another, | 


4. A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be deterred 
till ſuch time as be {ball be truely glorified ; when his under- 
ſtanding (hall be cleared, his will rectified, and his happineſs 
aſſured; or in other words, when he ſhall be neither finful, nor 
ignorant, nor miſerable, — 1 

F. If there be any thing which makes human nature appear 
ridiculoua to bein gs otſuperior faculties, it muſt be pride. They 
know ſo well the vanity of thoſe imaginary perfeRions that 
ſwel! the heart of man, and of thoſe little ſupernumerary ad- 
vantages, whether in birth, fortune, or title, which cone man 


enjoys above another, that it muſt certainly very much aſtoniſh, 
if it does not very much divert them, when they ſee a mortal 


puffed up, and vajuing himfeif above his neighbours on any of 
theſe acccunts, at the ſame time that be is obnexicus to all the 
common calamities of the ſpecies, $ 3 

6. To 'fet this theught in its tiue light, we will fancy, it 


k.. .you:pleaſe, that yonder mele-hill is inhabited by reaſenable 


creatures, and that every piſmire (his {hpe and way of life only 
excepted) is endowed with human paſlions. How ſhould we 
| imile 
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ſmile to hear one give us an account of the pedigrees, diſtinc- 

tions, and titles that reign among them! 

J. Obſerve how the whole ſwarm divide and make way for 

the piſmire that paſſes through them! You maſt underſtand he 

is an emmet of quality, and has better blood in his veins than 

any piſmire in the mole hill. Don't you ſee how ſenſible he is 

of it, how flow he marches forward, how the whole rabble of 
ants keep their diſtance! 

8, Here you may obſerve one placed upon a little eminence, 

and looking down on a Jong row of labourers. He is the 
richeſt inle& on this {ide the hillock, he has a walk of half a 
yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in breadth, he keeps 
an hundred menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley-corns 
in his granary. He is now chiding, and beſtaving the emmet 
that ſtands before him, and who, for all that we can diſcover, 

is as good an emmet as himſelf, 

9. But here comes an inſect of figure! don't you take notice 
of a little white ſtraw that he carries in his mouth? That ſtraw, 
you muſt underſtand, he would not part with for the longeſt 
tract about the mole-hill; did you but know what he has under- 
gone to purchaſe it! See how the ants of all qualities and con- 
ditions ſwam about him! Should this ſtraw drop out of his 
mouth, you would ſee all his numerous circle of attendants fol- 
low the next that took ir up, and leave the diſcarded inſect, or 
run over his back to come at his ſucceſſor, 

10, It now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of the mole- 
hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the emmet on her 
left hand, at the ſame time that ſhe ſeems to turn away her head 
from him. He tells this poor inſe& that ſhe is a goddeſs, that 
her eyes are brighter than the ſuv, that lite and death are at her 
diſpoſal. She believes him, and gives herſelf a thouſand little 
airs upon it, 

11, Mark the vanity of the piſmire on your left hand, - She 
can ſcarce crawl with age; but you muſt know ſhe values her- 
felt upon her birth; and if you mind, ſpurns at every one that 
comes within her reach, The little nimble coquette that is 
running along by the fide of her, is a wit, She has broke many 
a piſmite's heart, Do but obſerve what a drove of lovers are 
running after her, 

12, We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene ; but firſt of all 
to draw the parallel Cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that 

| | death 
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death comes down upon the mole-hill, in the hape of a cock 
{parrow, who picis up without diſtinction, the piimire of quaiity 
and his flatterers, the piſinire of ſubſtance, and his day labourers, 
the white tiraw officer and his ſycophants, with all the goddel- 
fes, wits, and beauties of the mole-hill, 

13. May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior natures and 
per fections regard all the inſtances of pride and vanity, among 
bur own ſpecies, in the ſame kind of view, when they take a 
larvey of thoſe wito inhabit the earth; or, in the language of 
an ingenious #077 poet, of thoſe piſmires that people this 
heap of dirt, 'waich human vanity has divided into climates and 
regions. 8 Guardian, Vol. II. No. 153. 


EE 
Drunkenne)s. Na \ 


T. O vices are ſo incurable as taoſe which men are apt to 
| N glory in. One would wonder how drunkennels ſhould 
Have the good luck to de of this number. Anu roſturſis, being 
invited to a match of drinking at Corinth, demanded the prize 
very humourouſly, becauſe he was drunk be fo any of the 
reſt of. the company; for, Jays he, when we run a race, he 
who arrives at the goal firſt, is entitled to the reward: 

2, On the contrary, in this thirſty generation, the honour 
talls upon him who carries off the greateſt quantity ot liquor, 
and knocks down the reſt of the company. I was tae other 
day with boneſt Nil bunnelt, the II e- Saumon, who was reck- 
-oning up how much liquor had paſſed through him in the Jak 
twenty years of his life, which, according to his computation, 
amounted to twenty+three' hogghends of October, four ton of 
port, halt a kilderkin of ſmall *beer, nineteen barrels of cider, 
and three glaſſes of caampaign ; beſides which he hadafifted at 
four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention s, drams, and 
Whete without number. 

3. 1 queſtion not but every reader's memory will ſuggeſt to 
* ſeveral ambitisus young men, who are as vain in this pat- 
ticular as i, Firxell, and can boaſt of as glorious exploits. 

Our modern philoſophers obſerve, that there is à general de- 
cay of moitter in the globe of the earth, This they chiefly a- 


| ſeribe to the growth of vegetables, which incorporate into their 


own 
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own ſubſtance many fluid bodies that never return again to their 
former Nature, | BN nl 

4. But with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw into their ac- 
count, thoſe junumerable rational beings which fetch their 
nourift ment chiefly out of liquids; eſpecially when we conſider 
that men, Compared with their fellow creatures, drink much 
more than comes to their fhare, © | | 

5. But however highly this tribe of people may think of them- 
ſelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter than any that is to 
be found among all the creatures that Gua has made; as indeed 
there is no character which appears more deſpicable and de form- 
ed, in the eyes of all reaionable perſôns, than that of a drunkard. 


6. Bona us, one Of Our UWn EQUMITYINEN, who was addicted 


to this vice, having ſet up tor a ſhare in the Roman empire, 
and being defeated in a great battle, hanged ti1.felt, When be 


was icen by the army in this melancholy fituation, notwith- 


ſtanding ke had behaved himſelt very bravely, the common jeſt 
was, that the thing they ſaw hanging upon the iree before them, 
Was not a man, but a bottle. | 

7. This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, 
and fortune of the perſon who is devoted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it firſt ot ali diſcovers every flaw in it. 
The fuber man, by the ſtrength of reaſon, may keep under 
and ſubdue every vice and tolly to which he is moſt inclined; 
but wine makes every latent feed ſprout up in the ſoul, and 
ſheweitlelf: it gives fury to the paſſions, force to thoſe objects 
which are apt to procuce them. 4 1 3 

8. When a young fellow complained: to an old p hiloſopher 
thai his wife was not handſome. Put Jeſs water in your wine, 
lays the philoſupher, and you'll quickly make her ſo, Wine 
heiglitens indifference into love, love into jealouſy, and jealouſy 
imo madneſs, It often turns the good-natured man into an 
idiot, and the choleric into an aſſaſſin. It. gives bitterneſs to 


relentment, it makes vanity inſupportable, and diſplays every 
little ſpot of the ſoul in its utmoſt deformiry, xp. | 


— 


* 


9. Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults ot a man, 
and ſhew them in the moſt odi»us colours, but often occaſious 
faults to which he is not naturally ſubject. There is mote of 
turn than of truth in a ſaying of Seneca, that drunkenneſs does 
not produce, but diſcover faults. Common experience teaches 
the contrary. 2 | | . 
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10. Wine: throws a man out of himſelf, and infuſes quali- 
tics into the mind, which ſhe is a ſtranger to in her ſober mo- 
menis. The perſan you corverſe with, after the third bottle, 
is not the ſame man who at firſt ſat down at the table with you, 
Ufon this maxim is founded one of the prettieſt ſayings I ever 
met with, which is inſcribed to Publius Syrus, He who jefts 
&fon a man hat is drunk," injures the abſent, 

11. Thus does drunkenneſs act in direct contradiction to 
reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it isto clear the mind of every vice which 
is crept into it, and to guard it againſt all the approaches of 
ary that endeavours to make its entrance. But beſides theſe ill 
ehecis which this vice produces in the perſon who is actually 
under its dominion, it has alſo a bad influence on the mind, 
cven in its ſober moments, as it inſenſibly weakens the under- 

Parding, impairs the memory, and makes thoſe faults habitual 
s hich. are produced by frequent exceſſes: it waſtes the eſtate, 
bariſhes reputation, conſumes the body, and rencers a man of 
ite brighteſt parts the common jeſt of an inSgnificant clowy. 
12. A method of ſpending one's time agreeably is a thing 
ſo little ſtudied, that the common amuſement ot cur young 
gentlemep (eſpegially of ſuch as ate at a difiance from thoſe of 
the firſt breeding) is drinking. This way of entertainment has 
evitem on its de; but as much as it has prevailed, I believe 
there have been>very few companies that have been guilty of 
Xxceis this way, where there have not happened more accidents 
u hich make againſt, than for the continuance of t. 
13. It is very common that events ariſe from a debauch which 
ale fatal, and always ſuch as are diſagreeable. With all man's 
reaſon and good ſenſe about him, his tongue is apt to utter 
-things out of a mere gaiety of heart, which may diſpleaſe his 
{beſt friends. Who then would truſt himſe!f to the power of 
"wine, without ſaying more againſt it, than that it raiſes the 
imagination and depreſſes the judgment? | | 
14. Were there only this fingle conſideration, that we are 
- leſs maſters of ourſelves when we drink in the leaſt proportion 
'above the exigencies of thirſt; I ſay, were this all that could 
te objected, it were ſufficient to make us abhor this vice, But 
we may go on to fay, that as he who drinks but little is not 
maſter ot himſelf, ſo he who drinks much is a flaye to himſelf, 

15. As for my part, 1 ever efteemed a drunkard of all vicious 

perſons the moſt vicious: for if our actions are to be 8 
N 8 an 
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and conſidered according to the intention of them, what can 
we think of him who puts himſelf into a circumſtance wherein 
he can have no intention at ail, but licapacitates. himſelt tor 
the duties and offices of lite, by a ſuſpenſion of all his tacuhies, 

16. If a man conſiders that he cannot, under the @ppreit.on 
of drink, be a friend, a gemleman, a maſter, or a ſubject; that 
he has ſo long baniſhed” himſelf from all that is dear, and given 
up all that is ſacred to him, he would even then think cf a de- 
bauch with horror: but when he looks {till turthet, and ac- 
knowledges that he is not only expelled out of all the relations 
of life, but alſo liable to offer.d agaipſt them all, what words 
can expreſs the terror and deteſtation he would have of ſuach a 
condition? And yet he owns all this of bimſelf who fays he 
was drunk laſt night, * | KEYS 

17. As I have all along peififted in it, that all the vicious 
in general ate in a ſtate of death, ſo I think I-may add to the 
non-exiſtence of drunkards, that they died by their own hands, 
He is certainly as guilty of ſujcide who periſhed by a flow, as 
he that is diſpatched by an immediate poiſon, | 5 

18. In my laſt lucubration 1 propoſed the general uſe of 

water-gruel, and hinted that it might not be amiſs at this very 
ſeaſon but as there are ſome, whoſe caſes, in regard to their 
families, will not admit of delay, I have uſed my intereſt in 
ſeveral wards ofthe city, that the wholeſonie reflorative above- 
mentioned may be given in tavern kitchens to ali.the mornings 
draught men within the walls when they call for wine vetore 
noon, 1 N | TEN 
19, For a further ſtraint and remark upon ſuch; perſons, I 
have given orders, that in all the offices Where policies are 
drawn vpon lives, it ſhall be added to the aiticle which prohibits 
that the nominee ſhould croſs the ſea, the words, Lonnie alfe, 
That ihe above-mentioned, A, B. ghall nt drink before dinner 
during ihe term mentioned in this inaeuture. | 

20, I am not without hopes that by this method I ſhall bring 
ſome unſizeable friends of mine into ſhape and breacth, as well 
as others who are languid and conſumptive into health and 
vigour, Moſt of the ſeif-murderers whom 1 yet hinted at, are 
ſuch as preſerve a certairf regularity in taking their poiton, and 
make it mix pretty well with their food: | 

21. But the moſt conſpicious of thoſe who deſtroy themſelves, 
are tack as in their youth fall into this ſort ot debauchery, _ 

contra 
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contract a certain uneaſineſs of ſpitit, which is not to be diverted 
but by tippling as-often as they can fall into company in tte 
day, and corelude with downright drunkenneſs at night. The 
gentlemen never keep the ſatisfaction of youth, but ſkip the 
years of manhobd, and are decrepit ſocn after they are of age. 
22, | was godfather to one of theſe cd fellows, He is now 

three and thirty, which is the grand climaReric of a young 
drunkard. I went to viſit the crazy wretch this morning, with 
no other purpoſe than to rally bim, under the pain and uneaſi- 
neſs of being ſuber, Fa, 

But as our faults are double when they affect others beſides 
ourſelves, ſo this vice is ill more odious in a married than a 
ingen „ | 

23. He that is a huſband of a woman of honour, and comes 
home overloaded with wine, is ſtill more contewptible, in pro- 
portion to the regard we have to the unhappy cunlort uf his 
beſiiality. - The imagination cannot ſhape-to itſelf any thing 
more monſtrous and unnatural than the familiarities between 
drunkards and chaſtity, The wretched - Afrea, who is the 
perfection of beauty and irinocence, has long been thus con- 
demned for life. The romantic tales of virgins devoted to the 


Jaws of monſters, have nothing in them ſo terrible, as the gift 


of Arad, to that ot bacecanal, 

24. The reflection of ſuch à match as ſpotleſs innocence with 
abandoned lewdne{s, is what puts this vice in the worſt figure 
it can bear in regard to others; but when it is looked upon with 
reſpe& only to the drunkard himſelf, it has deformities enough 
to make it diſagreeable, which may be ſummed up in a word, 
by allowing, t, at he who reſigns his reaſon, is actually guilty 
of all that he is liable to from the want of reaſon. 

8 Dh Tatler Vol. IV. No. 241. 
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1.* A S ſoon as you have ſet up your unicorn, there is no 
| queſtion but the ladies will maße him puſh very furi- 
« cuſly/at the men; for which -reaſon, I think it is good to be 
beforehard with them, and make the lion roar aloud at female 
| | irregularities, 
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„irregularities. Among theſe ! wonder how thelr gaming Has 
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« ho, long eſcaped your notice. 
© You who converſe with the ſober family of the: Aar 

6 de perhaps a ſtranger to theſe vitigas; but what would you 
« fay, ſhould you les the Spdrkler making her elbow for a 
vole night together, and thumping the table wich a dice box? 
Or how would you like to hear the good widow lady: herſelf 
returning to her houſe at midnight, and alarming the whole 
ſtreet with a moſt enormous rap, after having ſat up till that 
time at crimp or ombre? Sir, I am the huſband of one of 
theſe female Lamefte rs and a great loſer by it both in my reft 
and in my pocket!“ As my wife reads your papers, nde 

0 this ſubject might be of uſe bot to her, and 

Four humble farvarit?: ; 

3. I mould undeſerve the name of Guardian, did l not caution: 
all my fair wards againſt” à practice, which, when, it runs to 
acceſs, is the moſt thametul; but one, that the female world 
can falh into. The ill conſequences of it(are more than can be 
contained in this paper. However, thät I may proceed in 

method, I ſhall conſider them, Firſt, ider relate t the mind: 
Secondly, as they relate to the body," 9 20 {| 
4. Could we look into the mind of a 'female gameſter, we 
aonld fee it nothingbut trumps and mattadores. Her flumbers 
are haunted with kings, queens,” and ' knaves. Tlie day lies: 
heavy upon her till ue play-ſeafon returns, when for halt a; 


F 


dozen hours together, all her facultles are employed in ſhufling, 


cutting, dealing and ſorting out a pack of cards; and no ideas: 
to be diſcovered in 2 ſoul that calls itſelf rational, excepting 
little ſquare figures of painted and ſpotted paper. 

5. Was the underſtanding, that divine part in our compoſition, 
given for ſuch an uſe? Is it this that we improve the greateſt 
talent human nature is endowed with? What would a ſuperior 
being think, were he ſhown this intellectual faculty in a female 
gameſt: r, and at the ſame time” told, that it was by this the 
was diſtinguiſhed from brutes, and allied to angels? i 
6, When our women thus filt their imaginations with pips 
and counters, I cannot wonder at the ſtory I have lately heard 
of a new-born child that was matked with the five of clabst 

Their'paſfions ſuffering leſs by this practice than their under- 
ſtandings and imaginations, What hope and fear, joy aud an- 
ger, forrow and diſcontent,” break out all at once in 2 fair ab- 
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The Young Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, 
ſembly upon ſo noble an occafion as that of wiring up a card, 
7. Who can conſider, without a 1ecret indignation, that all 
thote affections ot the mind which ihould be contecrated to their 
children, huſbands, and parents, are thus vilely proſlituted and. 
thrown away upon a hand at loo? For my own part, I cannot 
but be grieved, when fee a fine woman tretung and bleeding 
inwardly from ſuch trivial motives: when I behold the face of 
ay angel, agitated and diſcompoſed by the heart of a fury. 
8, Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they naturally give 


themſelves up to every diverſion which they are much accuſ- 


tomed to, and we always find, that play, when followed with 


aſſiduity, engrofles the whole woman. She quickly grows un- 
eaſy in her own family, takes but little pleaſure in all the do- 


meſtic, innocent endearments of lite, and grows more toad of 
Pam than of ker huſband, © +. | N 
9. My triend Theophrafius, the beſt of huſbands and of fa- 
thers, has often complained to me, with tears in his eyes, of 
the late hours he is forced to keep if he would enjoy his wife's 
converſation. When ſhe returns to me with joy in her face, it 
does not ariſe, ſays he, from the ſight of her huſband, but from 


the good luck ſhe has had at cards, | 


10. On the contrary, ſays he, if ſhe has heen'a looſer, I am 


- doubly a ſufferer by it. She comes home out of humour, is an- 


gry with every body, difpleaſed with all I can do or ſay, and 


in reality for no other reaſon. but becauſe ſhe has been throwing 


away my eltate. What charming bed-tellows and companions 
for life are men likely to. meet with, who chooſe their wives 
out of ſuch women ot vogue and faſhon 2 What a race of wor- 
thies, what patriots, what heroes muſt we expect trom mothers 


ofthis mare? 


11. | come in the next place to confider the il] conſequences. 


which gaming has on the bodies ot our female adventurers, It 


is ſo ordered, that almoſt every thing which corrupts the ſoul 
decays the body, The beauties ot the face and mind are gene- 
rally deſtroyed by the fame means. This conſideration ſhould. 
have a particular weight with the female world, who are de- 
fignes to. pleaſe the eye and atiract the regard ot the other balf 
of the ſpecies, ts £85 
12. Now there is nothing that wears. out 2 fine face like the 
vigale ot the card-table, and thote Cutting pahions which natu- 
rauy aitend them. Hollow eyes, haggard locks, and pale 
3 comple rien. 
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and English Teacher's Aſſitant, 79 
comp'exions, are the natural indications of a female gamefler, 
Her morning fleeps are not abie to repair her midnight watchings. 

13. I have known a woman carried off halt dead from: baſ- 
tette, and have many a time grieved, to fee a perion ot quality 
gliding by me in Jer chair at two-o'clock in the morning, and 
looking lice a ſpectre amidit a glare ot flambeaux : In ſhort, 1 
never knew A thorough paced female gametter bold her beauty 
two wimers together. | 3 | | 

14. But there is ſtill another caſe in which the body is more 
endangered than in the former, All play- debts moſt be paid in 
ſpecie, or by an equivalent, The man who plays beyond his 
income pawns his eltate ; the woman mutt find out ſometbing 
elſe to mortgage when her pin-moriey is gone. The huſband 
has his, lands to diſpoſe ot, the wite her perſon. Now when 
the female body is once dipped, if the creditor be very importu- 
nate, I leave my reader to conſider the conlequences, 

15. It is needleſs here to mention the ti} conſequences attend- 


ing this paſſion among the men, who are often bubbled out of 


their money and eſtates by ſharpers, and to make up their loſs,, 
have recourſe to means productive of dire events, inſtances of _ 
which frequently occur; for, flrictly ſpeaking, thoſe w ho ſet 
their minds upon gaming,. can hardly be honeſt ; a man's re- 
flections, atter looking, render him deſperate, ſo as to commit 
violence either upon himfelt or ſome other perſon, and therefore: 
gaming ſhould be diſcouraged in all weil-regulated communities. 
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Witſperers, 


> 03 Mp = | 
1. AS the ladies are naturally become the immediate objects of 
your care, will you permit a complaint to be interted in 
your paper, which is founded upon a matter. ot fact? They 
will pardon me, if by laying before you a particular inſtance I 
was lately witneſs to of their improper behaviour, I endeavour 
to expoſe a reigning evil, which ſubjects them to many ſhame= 
ful imputations. e 6 HEM 
2. I received laſt week a dinner eard frothy a friend, with an 
intimation that | ſhould meet :ome very agreeabie fadies. At my 
arrival, L tound that the company conhſted chiefly of temales;, 
he 
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80 The Toang Genileman and Lades Monitor, 
who indeed did me the honour to tiſe, but quite diſconcerted me 
in paying my reſpects, by their whiſpering each other, and ap- 
peating to Rifle a laugh. When I was ſeated, the ladies group- 
ed themiſelves up in a corner, and entered into à private cabal, 
ſeewingly to dcourſe apon points of great ſecrecy and impor- 


3 


fance, Sut of equal merriment and diver ſion. 


3. The {ame conduct of keeping cloſe to their ranks was ob- 


ſetved at kahle, where the ladies ſeated - themſelves together, 
Tkeir converſation was here alſo confined wholly to themſelves, 
and ſeemed like the myſleries of the Bohm Mea, in which men 
were forbidden to have any ſhare. It Was a continued laugh 


— 


and whiſper: from the beginningtothetend of dinner.” A whole 


* 


ſentence was ſcarce ever ſpoken a loud. 


4. Single words; indeed, now and then, broke forth; ſuch. 


as O,, torrid, deteltyble, Shocking, HUMBUG, This laſt 


new- coined expreſſion, which is only to be found in the nonſen- 


ical vocabulary, founds abſurd and difagreeable, whenever it is 


o 


d deteftable; horrible; and odious. ty 


F. My friend ſeemed to be in an uneaſy fifuation'at his o 
table; but ] was far more miſergble. 1 was mute and ſeldom 


da ret to liſt up my eyes from my plate, or turn my head to 
call for ſmall beer, left by ſome aukward poſture I might draw 
on me a whiſper or a laugh. Sancho, when he was'forbid*to 
eat of a'delicious banquet ſet before him, could (carce appear 
more m2ancholy.. __ | | 

6. T be fueful length of my face might poflibly increaſe the 
mirth of my tormenters ; at leaſt their joy ſeemed to riſe in ex- 
act proportion with my miſery, * At length, however, the time, 
of my delivery approached, Dinner ended, the ladies made 


_ 


their exit in pairs, and went off hand in hand w hiſpering like 


the two kings of Brentford, N 
7. Modeſt men, Mr. Town, are deeply wounded when they 


1 iwagine themſelves the objects of ridicule or contempt; and the 


pain is the greater when it is given by thoſe hom they admire, 
and from whom they are ambitions of receiving any marks of 
countenance and favour, Yet we muſt allow that affronts are 
pardonable from ladies, as they are often prognoſtics of future 
FEE 03 8475, 9 
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8. If a lady ſtrikes our cheek, we can very willingly follow 
the precept of the goſpel, and turn the other cheek to be ſmit- 
5 | ten; 


pronbunced; but from the mouth of a ladyiit is, *ſhockings 
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and English Teacher's ant. 81 
ten: even a blow from a fair hand conveys pleaſurs. But this 
battery of whiſpers is againſt all legal rights of war; poiſoned 
arrows, and ſlabs in the dark are not more repugnant to the 
eneral laws of humanity, | 

9. Modern writers of comedy often introduce a pert titling” 
into their pieces, who is very ſevere upon the reſt of the com- 
pany ; but all this waggery is ſpoken e. Theſe gigglers 
and whiſperers !tem to be acting the ſame part in the company, 
that this arch rogue docs in the play, Every word or motion 
produces a train of whi'pers; the dropping of a ſnuff- box, or 
ſpilling the tea, is ſire to be accompanied with a titter ; and, 
upon the entrance of any one with ſomething particular in his 
perſon'or manner, I have ſeen a whole room in a buzz like a 
vee- hive, 

10, This practice of whiſpering, if it is any where allowable, 
may perhaps be indulged the fair tex at church, where the con- 
rertation can only be carried on by the ſecret ſymbols of a courte- 


ſy, an ogle, or anod. A whiſper in this place is very often of 


great uſe, as it ſerves to convey the moſt ſecret intelligence, 


which a lady would be ready to burſt with, if ſhe could not find 


vent for by this kind of auricular confeſßon. A piece of ſcandal 
tranſpires in this manner from one pew to another, then pre- 
ſently whizzles along the channel, from whence it crawls up to 
the galleries, till at laſt the whole church hums with it, | 
11. It were alſo to be wiſhed, that the ladies would be pleaſ- 
ed to confine themſelves to whiſpering in their: ele- tete con- 
ferences at an opera or the play houſe; which would be a prop- 
er deference to the reſt of the audience. In Fance, we are told, 
it is common for the parterre to join with the performers in an 
favourite air; but we ſeem to have carried this cuſtom ſtill furs 
ther, as the company in our boxes, without concerning them- 
ſelves in the leaſt with the play, are even louder than the play- 
els, . For ene ©4217 | JUS BY > | 
12. The wit and humour of a Vanbrugli, or a Congreve is 
frequently interrupted by à brillant dialogue between two per- 
ſons of faſhion ; and a love fcene in the ſide- box has often been 
more attended to, than that on the- ſtage, As to their loud 
burfts of laughter at the theatre, they may very well be excuſed, 
when they are excited by any lively ſtrokes in a comedy: but I 
have ſeen our ladies titter at the moſt diltreſsful ſcenes in Romas 
and ſuliet, grin over the anguiſh of a 'Vienzmia and Pelvidera, 
and fairly laugh king Lear oll the ſtage, 13. Thus 
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13. Thus the whole behaviour ot theſe ladies is in direct con- 
tradition to good manners. They laugh when they ſhould cry, 
are loud when they ſhould be ſilent, and are ſilent when their 
converſation is defirable, If a man in a ſelect company was 
thus to laugh or whiſper me out of countenance, I ſhould be 
apt to conſtrue it as an affront, and demand an explanation, 
14. As to the ladies, I ſhould defire them to reflect how much 
they would ſuffer if their own weapons were turned againſt 
them, and the gentlemen ſhould attack them with the ſame arts 
of laughing and whiſpering. But however free they may be 
from our retentment, they are ſtill open to ill-natured ſuſpicions. 
They do not conſider, what ſtrange conſtructions may be put 
on theſe laughs and whiſpers. 

15. It were indeed, of little conſequence, it we only imagined 
that they were taking the reputation of their acquaintance to pie- 
ces, or abuſing the company round; but when they indulge 
themſelves in this behaviour, ſome perhaps may be led to con- 


clude, that they are diſcourſing upon topics, which they are a- 


ſhamed to ſpeak of in a leſs private manner, 


16. If the miſconduct, which I have deſcribed, had been on · 


ly to be found, Mr. Thum, at my friend's table, I ſhould not 
have troubled vou with this letter: but the ſame kind of ill- 
breeding prevails too often, and in too many places. The gig- 
glers and the whiſperers are innumerable, they beſet us Wherever 
we go, and it is obſervable that atter a ſhort murmur of whiſ- 
pers, out comes the burſt of laughter; like a gun-powder ſer- 
pent, which, after hiſſing about for. ſome time, goes off in a 
bounce, F 5 83 6 5 

17. Some excuſe may perhaps be framed for this ill- timed 
merriment in the fair ſex. Yenus, the goddeſs of beauty, is 
frequently called the Iaughter-loving dame; and by laughing, 
our. modern ladies may poſſibly imagine, that they render them- 
ſelves like Ferus, I have indeed remarked, that the ladies com- 
monly adjuſt their laugh to their perſons, and are merry in pro- 
portion as it ſets off their particular charms, * " 


* 


. 


18. One lady is never turther moved than to a ſmile or a ſim- 
per, becauſe nothing elſe ſhews her. dimples to ſo much advan- 
tage; another who has a fine ſet of teeth, runs into a broad 
grin; while a third, who is admired for a well turred neck and 
graceful cheſt, calls up all her beauty ta view by breaking into 
violent and repeated peals of laughter. e 
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19, I would not be underſtood to impoſe gravity or too great 

a reſerve on the fair ſex, Let them laugh at a feather ; but let 

them declare openly, that it is a feather which occalions their 

mirth. 1 muſt confeſs, that laughter becomes the young, the 

gay, and the handſome : but a whiſper is unbecoming at all ages, 

and in both ſexes ; nor ought it ever to be practiſed, except in 

the round gallery at St. Paul's, or in the famous whiſpering 

place in Glo: ce//er cathedral, where two waiſperers hear each 
other at the diſtance of five and twenty yards. 

| Jam, Sir | | 
Your humllæ Servant, _. 
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Beauty, 


I. HOUGH the danger of diſappointment is always in 
| proportion to the height ot expectation, yet I this day 
claim the attention of the ladies, and profeis to teach an art by 
which all may obtain what has hitherto been deemed the prero- 
gative of a tew ; an art by which their predominant paſſion may 
be gratified, and their conqueſt not only extended, but ſecured ; 
The art of being pretiy.“ 

2. But though my ſubject may intereſt the ladies, it may, per- 
haps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, who have long fince de- 
termined, that beauty ought rather to be deſpiſed than deſited; 
that, like ſtrength, ir is a mere natural excellence, the effect 
of cauſes wholly out ot our power, and not intended either as 
the pledge of happineſs or the diſtinction of merit. 

3. To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that beauty is among 
thoſe qualities, which no effect of human wit could ever bring 
into contempt; it is therefore to be wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty 
was in ſome degree dependent on ſentiment and manners, that 
ſo high a privilege might not be poſſeſſed by the unworthy, and 
that human realon might no longer ſuffer the mortification of 
thoſe who are compelled to adore an idol, which differs from 
a ſtone or a log only by the ſkill of an artificer : and if they 
cannot themſelves behold beauty with indifference, they muſt, 
ſurely, approve an attempt to ſhew that it merits their regard. 

4. I ſhall, however, principally conſider that ſpecies of beau- 
ty which is expreſſed in the countenance ; tor this alone is pe- 
culiar to human beings, and is not leis complicated thap their 

nature. 
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nature. In the countenance there are but two tequiſites to per- 
fect beauty, which are wholly produced by external cauſes, co- 
ur and proportion: and it will appear that even in common 
eſtimation theſe are not the chiet ; but though there may be 
eauty without them, yet there cannot be beauty without ſome— 
thing more. 1 
5. The fine! features, ranged in the moſt exact ſynunetry, and 


heightened by the moit blooming complexion, mult be animated ' 


betore they can ilrike; and when they are animated, will gener- 
ally excite the tame paſſions which they expreſs. If they are 
fixed in the dead calm of infenfibility, they will be examined 
without emotion; and it they do not expreſs kindneſs, they 
Will be beheld without love. 

6, Looks of contempt, diſdain, or malevolence, will be re- 
flected, as from a mirror, by every countenance on which 
they are turned; and if a wanton aſpect excites defire, it is but 
- ike that of a ſavage for his prey, which cannot be gratified 
without rhe deſtruction vt its object. 

7. Among particular graces the dimple has always been al- 
lowed the pie-eminence, and he reaſon is evident; dimples are 
produced by a imile, and a {mile is an expreiign of complacen- 
Cy; lo the contraction of the brows into a frown, as it is 
an indication of contrary temper, has always been deemed a 
capital defect. a | 

8. The lover is generally at a loſs to define the beauty, by 
which his paſſion was ſuddenly and irréſiſtibly determined to a 
particular object; but this could never happen, if it depended 
upon any known ru'2 of proportion upon the ſhape and diſpofi— 
tion of the features, G7 che colour of the ſkin ; he tells you that 
it is ſomething that he cannot fully expreſs, ſomething not 
fixed in any part, but defuſed over the whole; he calls it a ſweet- 
neſs, a ſoftreſs, a placid ſenſibility, or gives it ſome other ap- 
pellation which connects beauty with jentiment, and expreſſes 
a Charm which is not peculiar to any ſet of features, but is per- 
haps poſſible to all. if | 
9. This beauty, however, does not always conſiſt in ſmiles, 
but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs and kindneſs vary with 
their objects: it is extremely forcible in the ſilent complaint 
of patient ſufterance, the tender ſolicitude of friendſhip, and 
the glow of filial obedience; and in tears, whether of joy, of 
: pity, or of grief, it is almoſt irreſiſtible. 1 | 
ht 4 


10. This 


and Englizh Teacher's Aſfant, 835 
— 10. This is the charm which captivates without the aid of 
- WM nature, and without which her utmolt bounty is ineffectual, But 
n i: cannot be a flumed as a maſk to conceal inſenſibility or ma- 
de levolence; it muſt be the genuine effect of corteſponding ſenti- 


ments, or it will imprefs upon the countenance a new and more. 


ditguſting deformity, affectation: it will produce the grin, the 
d hwper, the ftale, the laugh, the pout, and _imnumrable 
d other grimaces, that render tolly ridiculous, and change pity to 
r- | contempt. oth | 
e 11. By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies of hy pocriſy has been prac- 
d lcd with ſuch (kill as o deceive ſuperticiel obſervers, though it 
y can deceive even theſe but for a moment. Looks whick do 

not correſpund with the heart cannot be aſſumed without labuur, 


e- nor continued without pain; the motive to relinquiſh them 


ch wut, theretore, ſoon preponderate, and the aſpect and appa- 
at iel of the viſit will be laid by together ; the ſmiles and languiſh- 
ed ments of art will vanith, and the fierceneſs ofiage, or the gloom 

of diſcontent will eicher obicure or deſtroy all the elegance of 
- WF iymmetry and complexion, 


re 12. The artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a ſubſtitute 


n- for the expreſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear of paint for the 
is bluſhes of health; it is not only equally tranſient, and equally 
| a liable to dejection; but as paint leaves the countenance yet 
more withered and ghatily, the pafhons burſt out with more 
by violence atter reſtraint, the features. become more diſtorted and 
}a Fexcite racte determined averiton. 2 | g 
ed 13. Beguty, thereto:e, depends prineipally upon the mind, 
i- Hand conſequently, may be influenced by education. It has 
nat been remarked, that the predominate paſſion may generally 
ot e diſcoveredin the countenance; becauſe the Muicies by which 
et- Wit is ex preſſed, being almoſt perpetually contracted loſe their 


when the paſſion is ſulperded; thus an angry, a diſdainſul, a 
ſubtil and a ſuſpicious. temper, is diſplayed, in characters that 
are almoſt univerſally underſtood. . 

14. It is equally true of the pleaſing andt he ſofter paſſions, 
ith hat they leave the Fignatures upon the countenance when they 
int Peaſe to act: the prevalence of theſe paſſions therefore pro- 
and uces a mechanical effect upon the aſpect, and gives a turn and 
aſt to the features Which makes a more favoagrable and torcible 
mpreſlion upon the mind of others, than any charm produced 
mere external caulcs. H 15. Neither 


tone, and never totally relax; ſo that the expreſſion remains 
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86 The Gentleman and Ladis Monitor, 
15. Neither does the beauty which depends upon temper and 


| ſee 
ſentiment, equally endanger the poſſeflor: “ Ir is” 10 uſe an an 
eaſtern metaphor, « like the towers of a city, not only an io 
ornament but à defence; if it excites defire, it at once con- ve 


trouls and refnes it: it repreſſos with awe, it ſoftens with 
delicacy, and it wins to imitation, The love of reaſon and pe 
virtue are mingled with the love of beauty: becauſe this heauty 
is little more than the emanation of intellectual excellence, h: 
* hich is not an object of corporeal appetite, 
16. As it. excites a purer paſſion, it alſo more ny en- 
ge ges to fidelity ; every man finds himſelf more powertully re- 
ſained trom giving pain to goodnels xl.an to beauty; and jn 
every look of a ccuntenance in which they are blended, in 
which beauty is the expreſſion of goodne's, is a filent reproach 
&t the firſt irregular wiſh ; and the purpoſe immediately appears 0 
to be dijingenius and ctuel, by which the tender hope of ineffa- 
ble affection would be dijappoimed, the placid confidence of 
un fuſpected fimplicity abuled, and the peace even of virtue en- 
d:ngeres by the moſt ſoidi inf as and the bicach oi the Wl ; 
lions elt obligations, 
17. But the hope of the bypdcri te muſt periſh. When the 
£ &itious beauty has laid by her {miles, « ben the luſtre of her 4. 
eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have loſt their influence with hi 
their noveity ; what remains but a tyrant diveſted of power, 
WhO will never be ſeen without a mixture ot indignation and 
eitgain? The only defire which this object could gratity, will 
be transferred to another, not only without reluctance but with 
- ST vnph, 
18. As reſentment will ſucceed to dfarpotmment; a deſire to 
r ertify will ſucceed to a deſire to pleale ; and the huſhand may 
be urged to ſolicit a millreſs, merely by a remembrance of the 
beau of his wife, which laßed only till ſhe was known. 
Lt it, therefore, be rem: mbered, that none can be diſciples 
of the Graces, but in the ſcbool of Virtue ; and that thole who 
"iſh to be lovely, muſt learn early to be good, 


19. FRIEND of mine has two danghters, whom I will 

8 cail Z#7/tia and Daphne. The former is one of the 7 
preatef! Feautics of the age in which ſhe lives, the latter no Way 
rewariable for any charms in her pe: ſon.-Upon this one Ccir-f h 
cunance Ot tteir outward (6330s. the good and il! of their lite 
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and Enghih Teacher's Afilant, 87 
ſeem to turn. Lœlilia has not from her very childhood heard 
any thing elſe but commendations of her features and complex- 
ton, by which means ile is no other than nature made her, a 
very beautiful outſide. 

20. Pne conſciouſneſs of ber charms has rendered her inſup- 
portably vain. and inſolent towards all who have to do with 
her. Dapſine, who was almoſt twenty before one civil thing 
had ever been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire ſome 
accompliſhments to make up for the want ot thoſe attractions 
which the ſaw in her ſiſter. 

21. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate where- 
in ſhe was concerned ; ner diſcourſe bad nothing to recom- 
mend it but the good fenſe of it, and ſhe was always under a 
deceſſity to have very well confidered what ſhe was to ſay be- 
fore the wrered it; while Li was liſtened to with partiality, 
and approvation fat on the countenances of thoſe ſhe converſ- 
ed with, betore the communicated what ſhe had to ſay, 

22, Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, and Lœtilia 
js as infipid a companion, as Hane is an #grecable ons. 
Letra, confident of favour, Es ftucfed no arts to pleaſe: 
Lashine, deipatring of any inclination towards her perſon, has 
depended only on her merit, £&@77'7@ has always fomeihitg in 
her air that is ſullen, grave, and diſconſolate. 

23, Daphye has a countenance that appears cheerful, open, 
and unconcerned. A young gentleman ſaw Lez:a this winter 


at play, and became her captive. tiis fottune was fuck, that 


he wanted very Ii tle introduction to ſpeak bis ſentiments to Ber 
father, The lover was admitted with the utmoſt freedom into 
the family, where a conſt ained behavicur, tevere looks; and 


diſtant civilities were the h ghet favours he could obtain of Læ- 


ti ia, while Dap'ne uſed him with the 300d humour, tamiliari- 
ty, and innocence of a fifter, p 
24. Inſomuch that he wou'd often fay to her, Dear Daphne, 


ert thou but as hana ome as Ltitia ! — She received ſuch 
language with that ingenious and pleafivg mirth, which is natu- 


ral to a woman without deſign, He ſtill fighed in vain for La- 
titia, but found certain reliet in the agreeable converſation. of 
Dabhne. At length, heartily tired with the haughty imperti- 
tence of Le/itia, and charmed with repeated inſtances of good 
luwnour ke had obſerved in Due, he one day told the latter, 
that he had ſomething to ſay to her he hoped fhe would be 


pleafed with, 26.— 
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83 Die Young Gentleman and lady's Monitor, 
25. — — faith Daphne, continued he, 1 a is tore 
wil /; thee, and aeipie thy er fneerely, - The manner of his 
declaring himſelt gave his miſtreſs occafion for a very hearty 
laughter. Nay, ſays he, I knew you would laugh a! me, but 


PU aſk your father. He did ſo; the father received bis intelli- 
gence with no leſs joy than ſurpriſe, and was very glad he bad 
now no care left but for lis beauty, which he thought be would 


carry to Market at his leiſure. | | | 
26. I do not know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo much a 
great while, as this conquett of my friend Capbre's. All het 
acquaintance congratulate her upon her chance medley, and 
laugh at that premeJſating murderer, her fiſter. As it is ar 


argument of a light , d, to think the worte of curlelves for 


the imperfeftions af our perſons, it is equally below ns to yal- 
vo ourſelves upon the advantages of them, | 


4 . £ - 


2). The jemale world ſeem to be moſt incorrigibly gone 


 afffay in this particular; for which reaſon, I ſball recommend 


the following extraci out of a triend's Jetter to the profeſſed 
beauties, who are 2 people almoſt as intufterable as the proſeſſed 
veite. 0 


Monſſeur &. rern has concluded one Of his eſſays with 


— 
- 


* 


© affirming, tnat ti aſt hs of a handſome womaB are not 
« fo much for the loſs of her life, as her beauty, | 
28. Perhaps this raillery is purſued too far, yet it is turned 
upon a.very obvious remark, that woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion 
js for her beauty, and that ſhe valnes it as her favourite diſ- 
e tinction. From hence it is that all arts, which pretend to 


improve or preſerve it, meet with ſa general a reception a- 


, mong the ſee. 


20. To fay nothing of many falſe helps, and contraband 


-wares ot beauty, which are daily vended in this great mazt, 
there is not a maiden gentlemoman, of a good family in any 
county of South- Britain, who has not heard of the virtues of 
May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome receipt or other in 


« fearning and ſenſe, after eight years ſtudy in the univerſity, 


und a courſe of travels into moſt countries of Europe, owe the 


« firſt raiſing of his fortune to a coſmetic waſh, 3 
20. This has given me occaſion to conſider how ſo uni- 


„ xerſala diſpoſition in woman kind, which ſprings from a 
 *:Jaudable motive, the defire of pleafing, and proceeds upan 
TT OE OT ; 1-4. 


lavour of her complexion; and I have known a phyſician of 


a a © o 6 
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« an opinion, not altogether groundleſs, that nature may be 


c helped by art, May be turned 0 their advantage, And, me- 


« thinks, it would be an acceptable ſervice to take them out of 
the hands of quacks and p:etenders,. and to prevent their im- 
© poſing upon themſelves, by diſcoyering to them the traue ſe- 
$ cret and art of improving beauty, . 


1. In order to this, before | touch upon it directly it will” 


be ngceflary to lay down a few preliminary maxims, z. 


That no woman can be handſoine by the force of features 
alone, any more than ſhe can be witty only by the help of 


* ſpeech, | 
© 'That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and affetation 
is a mote terrible enemy to fine faces than the ſmall-pox. 
* That no woman is capable of being beautiful, who is not 
incapable of being fal. | 
And, That what would be odious in a friend, is deformity 
in a miſtre(s, | 
32. From theſe few principles thus laid down, it will be 
© eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſhſting beauty confifts in 
© embelliſhiaz the whole perſon by the proper ornaments 
© of. virizes and commendable qualities By this help a- 
© lone it is, that thoie wlio are tae favourite Work of na- 
ture, Or, as Mr, Dryden exprefles it, the porcelain clay of 


- 


human kind, become an nated, and are in a capacity of ex- 


lected bv her, like medels wrought in haſte, are capable, in 

a great ineaſu e, of finiſhing what ſhe haslett imperfect. 

33. lt is, metchin zs, a low and degrading idea of that ſex, 
« witch was Created to refine the joys, and ſoften the cares of 
© humanity, by the moſt agreeable participation, to conſider 


o 
£ 
6 etting their charms; a92dthofe who ſeem to have been neg- 
4 
6 


© them merely as objects of tight, —- This is abridging them of 


© their natural extent of power to put them upon a level with 
© their pictures at the pantheon. How much nobler is the Sn» 
 templation of beauty heightened by virtue, and commanding 
Hur eſteem and love, while it draws our obſervation ? 

34. How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms of a coquette, 
© when compared with the real lo velineſs of Soph; 0724's inno- 
« ceace, piety, good-humour, and truth; virtues which add a 


* new ſoſtneſs to her ſex, and even beautity her beauty! That a- 


« greeablen-ſs which mult otherwiſe have appeared no longer 
in the modeſt y gin, is now prefstved in the tender mother, 
« the prudent friend and faithful wife. H 2 35. © Cologrs 
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90 The Yeung Genileman and Lad Monitor, 
35. Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas may entertain the 
eye, but not affect the heart ; and ſhe, who takes no care to 
add to the natural graces of her perſon, any exceiling quali- 
ties, may be allowed il} ro amuſe as a picture, but not to 
© triumph as a beauty. E 
When Adum is introduced by Milton deſcribing Eve in 
© Paradiſe, and relating to the angel the imp.eflion he felt upon 
ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does not repreſent her like 
a Grecian Venus, by ter ſhape or teatures, but by the luſtre 
1 of her mind which ſhone in them and gave them their power 
- © of charming, | | 
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36. Grace was in all her Beps, learn in her He, 
In uli her geftures digniq and love : 


Without this irradiating power, the proudeſt fair one ought 
to know, whmever her glaſs may tell her to the contrary, 
that her moſt perfect features are uninformed and dead. 

I cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhorr epitaph, 

written by Ven Jo/:n/on, with a ſpirit which nothing could 
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| © infpite, but ſuch an object as I have been deſcrib ing: 
| ; Underneath this fone doth he, 


Ae amen VITIUC G3 Could die; 
Which when alive did vigour give 
Io as muci beauty as could live. 


1 am, Sir, | | 
Your mal humble ſervant, | 
| > | FRB 
Spectator, Vol. I. No. 33. 
— 
. ; hy: Honour, 


VERY punciple that is a motive to good aRions, ought 


I. X a | 
1 — 5 to be encouraged, ſince men are of fo different a make, 


| 

| 
3 that the ſame principle does not work equally upon all minds, 
| M kat ſome men are prompted to by conſcience, duty, or re- 
gion, which are only diffeient names for the lame ching, oth- 
ers are prompted 10 by Honour. 2. The 


— 


' that it is only to be met with in mincs which are naturally noble, 


nate in the ſame point, Religion embraces virtue, as it is en- 
. Bamental to human nature, 


an ill action. The former conſiders vice as ſomething that is 


were there no God to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not com- 


miſtaken actions of honour, and theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh any 


and Englis Teacher's | Afirant,” or 
2. The ſenſe of honcuͤr is of ſo fine and delicate a nature, 


or in ſuch as have been cultivated by great examples, of ate» 
fined education. This paper thereio1e is chiefly deſigned for 
thoſe who,. by means ot ail theſe advantages, ate, or ought to 
be, actuated by this.glorious principle. | 
3. But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle or ac- 
tion, when it is mitunderſtocd, 1 hall confider honour with 
reſpect to three ſorts of men. Firſt of all, with regard to thoſe 
who have a right notion of it, Secondly, with regard to-thufe 
who have a miſtaken notion of it. And thirdly, with regaid 
to thoſe who treat it as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 
4. In the firſt place, true honour, though it is à different 
rinciple trom teiigiun, is that which produces the ſame effects. 
he lines of action, though drawn from different parts, termi- 


joined by the laws of God; Honour, asit is gracetul and or- 


5. The religious man fears, the man of honour ſeorns to de. 


beneath him, the other as ſomething that is offenſive to the 
Divine Being, The one as what is zzvecontzg, the other as 
what is f0/bidden, Thus Sencca ſpeaks in the natural and 
genuine language of a man of honour, when he declares that 


mit it, becauſe it is ot ſo mean, fo bate, and ſo vile a natwe, 
6, [ ſhalt conclude this head with the deſcription of honour 
in the part of young /uba. | 
Honour ts @ jacred ie, the law el Kings, 
The noble mind s diliingutshing per/eGituny. 
That aids und firengthens virtue where ii meets her, 
And iniitaies her atitons where She ts not. 
It ought noi 10 be ſported ui. Cato, 
7. In the ſecond place we are to conſider thoſe who have 


thing to theniſelves for a point or nonour which is contrary. ei- 
ther to the laws of God, or of their- country 3 who think it 
more honoutable to revenge than to furgive an injury; who 
make no ſcruple of telling a lie, but would put any man to 
death who accuſes them of it; who are more careful to guard 
their reputation by their courage than by their virtue. 

& 8. True 


4 


92 The Young Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, 
8- True fortitude is indeed ſo becoming in human nature, 
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that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of a man; but 
we find ieveral who ſo much abuſe this notion, that they place 


the woie idea of honour in.a kind of brutal courage; by 


which means we have had many among us who have called 


the:n(elves men of honour, who would have been a diſgrace to 


A Sibbet. 


9. Ii a word, the man who ſacrifices any duty of a reaſon- 


able creature to a prevailing mode of faſhion, who looks upon 
atiy thing as honowable that is diſpleaſing to his Maker, or de- 
ſtructive to ſociety, Who thinks himſelf obliged by this principle 


to the practice of ſome virtues and not to others, is by no means 


to » reckoned among true men of honour, 

Tim»genes was a lively inftance of one actuated by falſe 
, Tumogenes Wou'd imile at a man's jeit who ridiculed his 
Maker, and at the {fame time run a man through the body who 
ſpoke ill ot his tiend, Timogenes would have ſcorned to have 
betrayed a ſecret, that was ictrutted with him, though the tate 
of his country depended upon the ditcovery of it, 

11. Tunogencs took away the life of a young tellow in a avel, 
for having ſpoken ill of Selina, a lady whom he himſelf had 
ſeduced in her youth, and betrayed into want and igbominy. 
To cloſe this character, Tunog ene 2s, after having ruined ſeveral 
poor tradeſmen's families, who had trufted him, fold his fate 


to ſatisfy bis creditors ; but, like a man of Bonour, dilpoſed of 


all the money he could make of it, in paying off his play-debrs, 
or, to ſpeak in his own langnage, his debts of honour, 

12, In the third place, we are to cviider thode perſons, 
who treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 
Men who are profeſſedly of no honour, are of a more p ofli- 
gate and abandoned nature, than even thoſe who are actnated 
by falſe notions ot it, as there is more hope of a heretic than of 
an atheiſt, Theſe [ons ot infawy conſider honour with dd H- 


phax, in the play beforementioned, as a fine imaginary notion 


that leads aſtray y ung unexperienced men, and draws them in- 
to real miſchiefs, while they are engaged in the purſuit ot a 
ſhadow. 

13. Theſe are generally perſons, who, in Shakeſpeare's 
phraſe, ate 40772 and hackney'd in the nays of men; whoſe 
ima gina ions ate grown callous, and have loft all th delicate 
fen meuts which are natural to minds that are innocen and un- 
N «ep! aved, 
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depraved. Such old battered miſcteants ridicule every thing as 
romantic, that comes in competition with their prefent intereſt, 
and treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries Who date Rand up ina 
corrupt age, for what has not its u mediate reward joined to it. 
14. The talents, intereit, or experience of fuch men, make 
them very often uſefal in all parties,-and at all times, But 
whatever wealth and dignities they may arrive at, they ought 
to conſider, thai every one flands as a blot in the annals of his 
country, wild ai rives at the temple of 2onuur by any other way 
wan through that uf virtue. 7 
Gaurdian, Vol, II. No. 167. 


CO rm rr CRPeAnr rd} 
Human Nature. 


Nr. Spadlator, | 
8 { HAVE always been a very great lover of your ſpec 
 Iations, as well in regard to the ſubject, as to your man- 
ner ot treating it. Human nature | always thought the moſt 
uſe ful object ot human reaſon, and to make the conſideration 
of it pleaſant and entertaining, I always thought the beſt em- 
ployment of human wit: other . philoſophy may per- 
baps make us wiſer, but this not offly anſwers that end, but 
makes us better too. 
2. Hence it was that the oracle pronounced Socrates th 
wiſeſt of all men living, becauſe he judicioufly made choice 
ot human nature for the object of his thoughts; an inquiry 
into which as much exceeds all other learning, as it is of more 
conſequence to adjuſt the true nature and meaſures ot right 
and wrong, than to ſettle the diſtance of the planets, and 
compute the times of their circumvolutſons. }- 
3. One good effec that will immediately ariſe from a near 
© obſervation of human nature, is, that we ſhall ceaſe to won- 
der at thoſe actions which men are uſed to recken unac- 
. 
4 
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countable; for as nothing is produced without a cauſe, ſo by 

obſerving the nature and courſe of the paſſions, we ſhall be 

able to trace every action from its firft conception to its death. 

4. We ſhall no more admire at the proceeding of Cataline 

and Tiberius, when we know the one was actuated by a cru- 

al jealouſy, the other by a furious ambition; forthe actions 
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94 
ot men follow thelr paſſions as naturally as light does heat, 
Or as any other effect flows from its cauſe; reaſon mull be 
* employed in adjuſting the paſſions, but they muſt ever remain 
the principles of action. 
5. The ſtrange and abſurd vatiety that is ſo apparent in 
mens actions, {hews plainly they can never proceed imme- 
diately from reaſon ; ſo pure a fountain emits no ſuch troub- 
led waters; they matt neceffarily ariſe from the paſſions, 
which ate to the mind as the winds to a ſhip; they only can 
move it, and they too often deſtroy it; it fair and gentle, 
they guide it into the harbour ; if contrary and furious, they 
overſet it in the waves, | 
6, In the ſame manner is the mind æſſiſted or endangered 
by the saſſions; reaſon muſt then take the place of pilot, 
and can never fail of ſecuring her charge if ſhe be not want- 
ing to herſelt; the ſtrength of the paſſions will never be ac- 
cepted 83 an excuſe for complying with them; they were de- 
ſigned for ſubjection; and it a man ſuffers them to get the 
upper hand, he then betrays the liberty of his own foul, 
7. * As nature has framed the ſeveral ſpecies of beings as it 
were in a Chain, ſe man ſeems to be placed as the middle link 
between angels and brutes; hence he participates both of 
fleſh and ſpirit by an admirable tie, which in him occaſions 
perpetual war of paſiions; and as a man inclines to the an- 
gelic or brute part of bis conſtitution, he is then denominated 
goud or bad, virtuous or wicked; if love, mercy, and good- 
natute prevail, they ſpeak him of the angel; it haired, cru- 
eity, and envy predominate, they declare his kindred to the 
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8. © Hence it was that ſome apcients imagined, that as men 
in this lite inclined more to the angel or the brute, ſo after 
their death they ſhould tranſmigrate into the one or the oth» 
er; and it would he no unpleaſant notion to c<onfider the 
ſeveral ſpecies of brutes, into which we may imagine that * 

m'ſers, the proud, malicious, and ill: natured, might 


* 


be changed. 


9. As a conſequence of this original“, all paſſions are in all 
men, but appear not in all, confſtituron, education, cuſtom 
of the country, reaſon, ard the ke cauſes may improve or 
« abate the ſtrength of them, but fill the feeds remain, which 


are ever ready to ſprout forth upon the leaſt e 
« | * 10. $ 
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10, * I have heard a ſtory of a good religious man, whe 
having been bred with the milk of a goat, was very modeſt 
in public, by a careful reflection he made on his actions. but 
he frequently had an hour in ſecret, wherein he had his friſks 
and capers; and, if we had an opportunity of examining tne 
retirement of the flricteſt philoſophers, no doubt, but we 
ſhould find «erperual returns ot thoſe paſſions they fo arttaily 
conceal from the public. 

11. | remember Vachkiave! obſerves, that every ſtate ould 
entertain a perpetual Jealouſy of its tie!g}:bours, that fo it 
ſhould never be unprovided when an emergency happens; ia 
like manner ſhould reaſon be perpetually on its guard againſt 
the paſſions, and never ſuffer them ro carry on any dengs 
that may be deſtructive to its fecurity ; yet, at the tame time, 
it muſt be careful, that it don't ſo far break their ſtrength as 
to render them contemptible, and, coniequently, itlelf un- 
guarded, 

12. + The underſtanding being of itſelf too flow and lazy to 
exert itſelf into action, it is neceflary it ſhould be put in mo- 
tion by the gentle gales of paſhons, which may preſerve it 
from ſtagnating and corruption; for they are as neceſlary to 
the health of the mind, as the circulation of the anima] ſpirit 
is to the health of the body; they keep it in life, and flrength, 
and vigour; nor is it pollible for the mind to perform its of- 
fices without their aſſiſtance; theſe motions are gen us with 
our being; they are little ſpirits that are horn and die with 
us; to ſome they are mid; eaſy, and gentle; to others way: 
ward and unruly ; yet never tov ſtrung for the reins of reaſon, 
and the guidance ot judgment. | : i 

13. We may generally obſerve a pretty nice proportion 
between the firength of reaſon and pet en; the greateſt 
geniuſes have commonly the frovgeft affections, as on the 
other hand, the weaker underſtandings have gererally the 
weaker paſſions : and it is fit the fury of the cour:ers ſhould 
not be too great for the ſtrength of the charioteer, _ LY 

14. Youngs men, whoſe paſſions are n«t a little. unruly, 
give ſmall hopes of their ever being conſiderable; he fire of 
youth well of courſe abate, and is a fault, if it be a fault, that 
mends every day; but furely unleſs a man has fire in youth, 
he can hardly have warmth in old age. 8 2 

15. We muſt therefore be very cautious, leſt while we think 
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to regulate the pailtuns, we ſhould quite extinguiſh them; ma 
v hich is putting out the light of the tout ; for to be wirhour tiok 
« palin, or to be Lurried away Witw it, makes a map equally cel 
> + bliad, The extracdinary ſeverity uted in moil of dur fchouls in: 
has tais fatal effect; it breaks the ſpring of the mind, and Wa 
© moſt cgtainly deſtroys more good genſuſes than it can poſſi- to 
< bly improve. . | 7 
14. And ſurely it is a mighty miſtake that the paſſions pla 
e ſhould be ſo erely ſubdued; for lite irregulatities are ſome- wit 
tunes not only to be borne with, but to be cuitivared too, 2 
« ſince they are frequently attended with the greate(l periec- See 
« tions, All great geniuies have fauits mixed ich their virtues, Us 
and reſemble the flaming buth which has thorns amongſt 15 
< kghts. | | FR TEE nh fie 
17. * Since therefore the paſſions are the principles of human an 
© actions, we muſt endeavour to manage them ſo as to retafu be 
their vigour, yet keep them under ſtrict con mand; we muſt . 2? 
govern them rather like tree ſuhjects than flavss, left, while in 
* we intend to make them obedient, they become abject, and 
.C 


-unfit for thoſe great purpoſes to Which they were deſigned. 
18. For my pact, 1 muſt contels, 1 could never have any; 
regard to that ſect of philoſophers, who to mach infilted up- 
bon an abſolme indifference and vacancy from all paſtion; for 
| + ft ſeems to me a thing very inconſiſtent for a man to diveit 
| | « 'himſeif of humanity in order” to acquire tranquility of mind, 
and to eradicate-the very principles of action, becauſe it is 
poſlible they may produce ill effects. 
Sy | „ n,. 
8 Tour alſedlionale aumirer, 
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| "A SpeRtator, Vol. VI. No. 408. 
Die Advantages of repreſenting Human Nature in its proper a 
1 e . | 3 . 5 
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In, TIA i Tatler, No. 198; T 
. T is not to be ima gined how great an effect well - di ſpoſed { 
1 lights, with proper forms and oi dere in a ſſemblies, have ; 
upon ſome tempers;' I am ſure I feel it info extraordinary a a 
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manner, that I cannot in a day or two get out of my imagina- 
tion any very beautiful or difagreeable impreſſions which I re- 
ceive on ſuch occalions, For this reaſon I frequently look 
in at the play-houſe, in order to enlarge my thoughts, and 
warm my mind with ſome new ideas, that may be ſerviceable 
to me in my lucubrations, | 
2. In this diſpoſition I entered the theatre the other day, and 
placed myſelf in a corner of it, very convenient for ſecing, 
without being myſelf obſerved. I found the audience huſhed in 


4 very deep attention, and did not queſtion but ſome noble tra- 


gedy was juſt then in its crifis, or that an incident was to be 
unravelled wkich would determine the fate of an hero. While 
| was in this ſuſpence, expecting every moment to ſee my old 
friend Mr, Huterton appear in all the majefty of diſtreſs, to my 
unfpeakable amazement, there came up a monſter with a face 
between, his ſet; and, as I was looking on, he raiſed himſelf 
on one leg in {uch a perpendicular poſture, that the other grew 
in a direct line above his head, 3 5 

1 It afterwards twiſted jtſelf into the motions and writhings 
of leveral different animals, and, after a great variety of ſhapes 
and transformations went off the ſtage in the figure of a human 
creature. The admiration, the applauſe, the ſatisfaction of 
the audience, during this ſtrange entertainment, is not to be ex- 
preſſed. I was very much out of countenance for my dear 
countrymen, and looked about with ſome apprebenſion, for 
fear any foreigner ſhould be preſent, | | 

4. Is it poſſible, thought I, that human nature can rejoice. 
in its diſgrace, and take pleaſure in ſeeing its own figure tuned 
foto ridicule, and diſtorted into forms that raiſe horror and a- 
verſion! There is ſomething diſingenuous and immoral in the 
being able to bear ſuch a fight. Men of elegant and noble 
win are ſhocked at the ſeeing characters of perſons Who de- 
ſerve eſteem for their vittue, knowledge, or ſervices to their 
country, placed in wrong lights, and by miſrepreſentation 
made the ſubject of buffoonery. | 

5. Sucl a nice abhorrence is not indeed to be found among 
the valgar ; but methin ks it is wonderful, that thoſe,, who have 
nothing but the outward figure to diſtinguiſh them as men, 
ſhould delight in ſeeing it abuſed, yilffied and diſgraced, 
I muſt conteſs there is nothing that more pleaſes me, in 


all that I read in books, or = cenong mankind, than ſuch 


paſſag: 7 
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paſſages as repreſent. human nature in its proper dignity, 
6. As men is a Creature made up of different extremes, he has 
ſomerhing in him very great and very mean: a ſkilful artiſt may 
draw an excellent picture of him in either of theſe Mews. The 
feſt authors of antiquity have taken him on the more advan- 
tageous fide, They cultivate the natural grandeur of the ſoul, 
raiſe in her a generous ambition, feed her with hopes of im- 
mortality and perfection, and do all they can to wideft the par- 
& -titiona between che vittuous and the vicious, by making the 
difference betwixt them as great as between gods and brutes. 
J. In ſhort, it is impoſlible to read a page in Plato, Tully, 
and a thouſand other ancient moraliſts, without being a greater 
W and a better man for it. On the contrary, I could never read 
I any of our modich French authors, or thoſe of our own coun- 
0 try who are the imitators and admirers. of that trifling nation, 
| without being for ſoine time out of humour with myſelf, and 
F at every thing about me. 3 „ 
8. Their bulineſs is, to depreciate human nature, and con- 
| ider ir under its worſt appearances, They give mean interpre- 
"i tations and baſe motivesto the worthieſt actions; they reſolve 
virtue and vice into conſtitution, - In ſhort, they endeavour to 
make no diſtinction between mat and man, or between the ſpe- 
cles of men and that of brutes. As an inſtance of this kind ot 
authors, among many others, let any one examine the celebra- 
ted Rouchefo:cault, who. is the great philoſopher for adminii- 
| | tering of conlolation to the idle, the envious, and worthleſs 
| part of mankind, | + | 8 
1 9. 1 remember a young gentleman of moderate underſtanding, 
i bu: great vivacity, who, by dipping into many authors of this 
nature had got a. little ſmattering of knowledge, juſt enough 
re make an Atheiſt or a free-thinker, but not a philofopher 
ora man of ſenſe, With theſe accompliſhments, he went to 
viſit his father in the country, Who was a plain, rough, : honeſt 
man, and wiſe though not learned, The ſon, who. took all 
opportunities to ſhew his!eaining, began to eſtabliſh a new re- 
ligion in the family, and to enlarge the. narrowneſs of their 
| country notions; in which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he had 
| feducedthe butler by his table-talk, and ſtaggered his eldeſt ſiſter. 
10. The old gentleman began to be alarmed at the ſchiſms 
that aroſe among his children, but did not yet believe his ſon's 
doctrige to be ſo pernicious as it really was, till one day talking 
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of his ſetting- dog, the ſon faid, he did not queſtion but Trey 
was ay immortal as any ore of the family; and in the hear of 


the argument told hjs father, that tor his own part he expected 


to die like a dog. Upon which, the old man ſtarting up in a 
very great paſſion, cried out, Then, firraÞ, you ſhall live like 
one; and taking his cane in his hand, cudgelled him out of his 
ſyſtem. This had ſo gocd an effect upon him, that he trom - 
that day fell to reading goud books, and is now a bencher m 
the Middle Temple, | 3 n 

t. I do not mention this cudgelling part of the ſtory with 2 
deſign to engage the ſecular arm in matters of this nature; but 


| certainly, if it ever exerts itſelf in affairs of opinion and ſpecu- 


lation, it ought to do it on ſuch fhallow and deſpicable pretend» 
ers to knowledge, who endeavour to give man dark and un- 
comfortable proſpects of his being, and defiroy thoſe principles | 
which are the ſupport, happineſs and glory of all public focie- 
ties, as well as private perſons. | 

12 I think it is one of Py/4agoras's golden fayings, that 4 
man Should take care abore all things to have a de reipea for 
him/elf'; and it is certain, that this licentious ſort of authors, 
who are for depreciating mankind, endeavour to diſappoint . 
and undo what the moſt refined ſpirits have been labouting to. 
advance ſince the beginning of the world. The very defign of 
dreſs, good- breeding, outward ornaments and ceremony, were 
to lift up human nature, and ſet it off to advantage, Architec- 
ture, painting and ſtatuary, were invented with the fame deſign; 


- a5 indeed every art and ſcience that contributes to the embellHfli- | 


ment of life, and to the wearing off and throwing into Grades 
the mean and low parts of our nature, ; Ef 

13. Poetry carries on this great end more than all the reſt, 
as may be ſeen in the following paſſages taken out of Sir Han- 
&s Bacon's atyancement of learning, Which gives a true and 
better account of this art than all rhe volumes that were ever 
Written upon it. | 5 ir | | 

« Poetry, eſpecially heroic, ſeems to be raiſed alrogethe - 
« from a noble toundation, which makes much for the dignity? 
« of man's nature, For ſeeing this ſenſible world is in dignity - 
« inferior to the foul of man, poeſy. ſeems to endow human 
„ nature with that which hiftory denies; and to give: ſatisfac- 
« tion to the mind, with at leaſt the ſhadow of things, Where 


« the ſubſtance cannot be hall. 8 
hs 14. „ For 


— 
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Sf both. 


I. "TIE is not a common (aying which has a better turn 


. + 4 


14. For if the matter be thoroughly conſidered, a ſtrong 
«« argument may be drawn from poeſy, that a mote ſtately 
« greęatneſs of things, a more perfect order and a more beauti- 
« ful variety, delights the ſoul of man than any way can be 


found in nature ſince the tall... Wherefore, ſeeing the acts 
.« and events, which are the ſubjects of true hiſtory, are. not of 


«« that amplitude as to content the mind of man, poeſy is ready 
«« at hand 10 feign facts more beroical. | 1 
15. * Becaule true hiſtory reports the ſucceſſes of buſineſs 


„ not proportionably to the merit of virtues and vices.; poeiy 


«« corrects it, and preſents events and fortunes according to de- 
0 ſert, and according to the law of Providence; becauſe true 


% hiſtory, through the frequent ſatiety and ſimilitude of things, 


« works a diſtaſte and miſpriſion in the mind ot man; poeſy 


_ 


« yarious, and full of yicifitude. 
16. “ So as poeſy ſerveth and conferreth to delectation, 


% cheereth and retreſhech the ſoul, chanting, things rare and 


„ magnanimiry and morality ; and therefore it may ſeem” de- 


«« ſervedly to have ſome participation of divinenefs, becauſe it 
« doth raiſe the mind, and exalt the ſpirit with high raptures, 
« proporiioning the ſhews of things to the defires of the mind, 
« and ſubmitting the mind to things as reaſon and hiſtory do, 
«© And by theſe allurements and congruities, whereby it cheriſh- 
„t eth the ſoul of man, Joined alfo with concert of muſic, 


„ whereby it may more ſweetly infinuate itſelf; it hath won 


« ſuch acceſs, that it hath been in eftimation even in rude times 
« and barbarous nations, when our learning ſtood excluded.“ 

17. But there is nothing which favours and falls in with this 
natural greatneſs and dignity of human nature ſo much as reh- 
gion, which does not only promiſe the entire reſignment of 
the mind, but the glorifying of the body, and the immortality 


BY — IDD ODIN 
Cuflom a ſecond Nature. | 
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| of ſenſe in it, than what we often hear in the mouths 
of the vulgar, that. Cuſtom is a ſecond Nature. It is indeed a- 
ble to torm the man anew, and give him inclinations and ca- 
pacities altogether different from thoſe he was born with. . 


2, Dr. 
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2, Dr. Plot, in his hiſtory of Staffordſhite, tells of an Idlot, 
that chancing to live within the ſound of a clock, and always 
amuſing himſelf with counting the hour of the day whenever: 
the clock ſtruck: the clock being ſpoiled by ſome accident, 
the idiot continued to ſtrike and count the hour without the- 
help of it, in the ſame manner as be had done when it was” 
entire. 777 a, | | 5 i 
3. Though 1 dare not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, it is 
very ceitain hat cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the body, 
at the ſame time that it has a very exitaordinaty Influence upon 
the mind. 8 1 hk 
4. | ſhall in this paper confder ane very remarkable effect 
which cuſtom has upon human nature; and which, if rightly” 
obſerved, may lead us into very ufeful rules of life. What I 
mall here take notice of in cuſtom, is its wonderful efficacy. in 
making every thing pleaſant to us. | 5 
F. A perſon who is adcited to play or gamidg, though he 
took but little delight in it at fiſt, by degrees contracts ſo ſtrong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himſelf up ſo entitely to ity- 
that it ſeems the only end of his being. The love of aretited or- 
buſy life will grow upon a man inlenſibly, as he is converſant” 
in one or the other, tilt he is utterly uſiqualified for relifhing- 
that to which he has been tor ſome time diſuſed. 985 
6. Nay, a man may ſmoke ot dripk, or take ſnuff, till he 
is unable to paſs away his time without it; not to mention how 
dur delight in any particular ſtudy, art, or ſcience; tiſes and 
improves in proportion to the application which we befto - 
upon it. Thus what was at firſt an exerciſe, becomes at length” 
all entertainment. Our employ ments are changed into diver- 
ions. The mind grows tond of thoſe actions it is 4ccuſtotred? = 
to, and is drawn with teluctancy from theſe paths in v hic 
it has been uſed to walk. | F 
7. Not only ſuch ations as" were: at firſt indifferent to us, 
but, even ſuch as were paintul, $1 by cuftom and practice: 
become pleatatiti | _ : ; EPS 
8. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in his natural philoſophy - 
thar- our tafte is never better plenſed- than with thoſe things 
whith at firſt create a diſgut it. He gives particular inflances” 
of clatet, coffee, auck Ither iquors, which the palate ſeidum 


approves upon the firſt tae ; but whet-it has once got a reſt? 


ol tuen, geLeraly rears it tor He, The niit Sis conſtituted! 
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after the ſame manner, and after having habityated itſelf to an 

particular exerciſe or employment, not only loſes its firſt aver- 
fon towards it, but conceives a certain fondneſs and affection 


* 


for it. 3 | ts | 15 
9. 1 have heard one of the greateſt geviuſes this age has pro- 
duced, who had been trained up in all the polite ftudies 
of antiquity, aſſure me upon his being obliged to ſcatch into 
ſeveral rolls and records, that notwithſtanding ſuch an employ- 
ment was very dry and irkſome” to him, he at lafl took an in- 
credible pleaſure in it, and preferred it even to the reading of 
Virgil and Cicero, _ | 83 tel 

10. The reader will obſerve, that L have not here conſidered 
cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, but as it renders them delighitul - 
and though others have often made the ſame reflection, it is 
poſlible they way not have drawn thoſe uſes trom it with which 
| intend to fill the remaining part of this paper. | | 
| 11. If we conſider attentively this property of human nature, 
i map inſtruct us in very fine moralities. In the firſt place, 1 
ll would have no man diſcouraged with that kind ot life or feries 
W of actions, in which the choice of others or his own necefiities 
why have engaged him, It may perhaps be very diſagteeable 
to him at firſt ; but uſe and application will certainly render it 


not only leſs painful, but pleaſing and fatisfaftory, 

12. In the ſecond place, I would 1ecommend to every one 
the admirable 8 which Pythagoras is {aid to have given to 
| his diſciples, and which that philoſopher mult have drawn from 
| the obſervation I have enlarged upon: Cptimum vita genus eli- 
gito, nam Cconfuetudo faciet jacundiſimum, pitch upon that 


courſe of life which is the molt excellent, and cuſtom will ren- 


der it the moſt delightful, 1 

13. Men, whoſe circumſtances will permit them to chooſe 
their own-way of life, are inexcuſeable if they do not purſue 
that which their jadgment tells them is the moſt laudable. The 
vot-e of reaſon is more to be regarded thay the bent of any pre- 


ſeri inclinztion, fince, by the rule above; mentioned, inclina- | 


tion wil! a: length come over to reaſon, though we can never 

force reaſon to comply with inclinatioon. 

14. In the third place, this obſervation may teach the moſt 
ſenſual and irreligious man to overiock thoſe 


4 


oſe hardſhips. and 
dijſfßcuhies, which are apt to diſcourage him from the proſecy- 
tian virtuogs Efe. The Gods, laid He fiod, have placed 
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labour before virtue; the way to her is at firſt rough and qi fi- 


cult, but grows more ſmootb and eaſy che farther y cu advance 
in it. The man who proceeds in it, with ſtcadineſs and refo- 
lution, will in a little time find that her ways are ways of pka- 
ſantneſs, and that all ber paths are peace, 

15. To enforce this confideration, we may further obſerve, 
that the practice of religion will not only be antended with that 
pleaſure. which naturally accompanies thoſe actions to which we 
are habituated, but with thote ſupernumerary joys of heart, that 
riſe from a conſciouſneſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfaction 
of aing up to the dictates of reaſon, and from the proſpect of 
an happy immortallty, | 3 

16. in the fourth place, we may learn from this obſervation 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once ſettled in a regular courſe of life, bow 
we too frequently indulge curſelves in any of the moſt innocent 
diverſions and entertair ments, fince the mind may inſenſibly 
tall off trom the reliſh of virtuous act. Ins, and by degrees, ęx- 
change that pleaſure which it takes in the performance oi 
duty, for delights of a much more inferior and unprofitable na- 
ture. | . 

17. The laſt vſe which 1 ſhall make of this remarkable prop- 

erty in human nature, of being delighted with thoſe actions to 
Which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhe W how abſolutely neceſlary it is 
for us to gain habits ot virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the 
pleaſures of the next. | 1 

18. The Rate ot bliſs we call heaven, will not be capable of 
affecting thoſe minds, which are not thus qualified fot it; we 
muſt in this world gain a reliſh of truth and virtue, it we would 
be able to taſte that knowledge and perfection which are to 
make us happy in the next. The ſeeds of thoie {pititual joys 
and raptures, which ate to riſe up ard floutiſh in the ſoul to all 
eternity, muſt be planted in it, during this its preſent flate of 
probation. In ſhort, heaven is not to be looked upon only as 
the reward, but as the natural effect of a religious lite. 

19, On the.other hand, thoſe evil tpirits, who, by long 
cuſtom, have contracted in the body, habits of luſt, ſenſuality, 
malice and revenge, an averſion to every thing that is good, 
Juſt, or laudable, are naturally ſeaſoned and prepated for pain 
end-miſery. Their torments have already taken root in them: 
ligy cannot be happy wen diveſted cf the body, unleſs we 

NN | may” 
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may ſuppoſe, that Providence will in a manner ereate them a- 
new, and work a miracle in the rectification of their faculties. 

20. They may, indeed, taſte a kind of malignant pleaſure 


in thoſe actions to which they are accuſtomed whilſt in this life ; 


but when they are removed from all thoſe objects which are 
here apt to gratity them, they wil naturally become their own 
tormeaters, and cheriſh in themſelves thoſe painful habits of 
mind which are called in ſcripture phraſe, the worm that never 
dies. ; 


21. This notion of heaven and hell is ſo very conformable to 


the light of nature, that it was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt 
exalted heathens, It has been finely improved by many emi- 
nent divines of the laſt age, as in particular by Archbiſhop Til- 
lotſon and Dr. Sherlock; but there is none who have raiſed 
ſuch noble ſpeculations upon it as Dr. Scct, in the firtt book of 
the Chriſtian Life, which is one ot the fineſt and moſt rational 
_ ſchemes of divinity, that is written in our tongue, or any oth- 
er. That excellent auth H has ſhewn how very particular cuſ- 


, . 22 1 * © > | 
tom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the 


heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, in him who ſhall hereafter 


practice it; as, on the Contrary, how every cuſtom or habit of 


- vice will be the natural hell of him in whom it ſubfiſts, 
6 OP DIIFF BE PRO 
| | On Cleaulincſs. 5 
Spedator, No. 631. 


| —1 HAD occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſome days 
- 4 fince, in a ſtage- coach, where I had for my fellow trav- 


ellers, a dirty beau, and a pretiy young Quaker woman, Hav- 


ing no inclination to talk much at that time, I placed myſelt 
backward, with a deſign to ſurvey them, and pick a ſpecula- 


tion out of my two companions. Their different figures were 
ſufficient of themſelves to draw my attention. 

2. The gentleman was dre fed in a ſuit, the ground whereof 
had been black, as I perceived from ſome. few ſpaces that had 


eſcaped the powder, which. was incorporated with the greateſt 
part of his- coat; his periwig, which coſt no ſmall ſum, was 
aſter fo. floyenly-4 manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that it ſeem- 
ed not to hare been combed ſince the year 171z ; his «rs oh 


— 
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which was not much concealed, was daubed with plain Span- 
iſh from tbe chin to the loweſt button, and the diamond upon 


how irſparkled amidſt the rubbiſh of the wine, where it was firſt 
. diſcovered, | MS 


the <legance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpetk was to be found on 


ih in plaits of the pureſt cambrick, received great advantages from 


give me a greater opinion of her religion, they did of her in- 


Mother of love. Beauty, indeed, moſt commonly. produces 


ruſt, e 


* 
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his finger (which naturally dreaded the water) put me in mind 


3. On the other hand, the pretty Quaker appeared in all 
her. A clear, clean. oval face, juſt edged about with little 


tie ſhade of her black hood; as did the whiteneſs of her arms 
trom that ſober coloured fluff in which ſhe had clothed herſelf. 
The plainneſs of her dreſs was very well ſuited to the ſimplicity 
of her phraſes, all which put together, though they could not 


nocence. | 

4. This adventure occaſioned my throwing together a few 
hints upon cleantineſy, which I ſhalt conſider as one of the half 
virtues, as Ariſtotle calis hem, and thall recommerd it under 
the three following heads; As it is a mark of politenc's; as it 
produceth love ; and.as'it bears analogy to purity of mind. 

5. Firſt, it is a mark of politeneſs, It is univerſally agreed 
upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, can go into 
company without giving a manifeſt oflence. The eafier or 
higher any one's fortune is, this duty arifes proportionably, 
The different natious of the world ate as much diſtinguiſhed by 
their cleanlineſs, as by their arts and ſciences, The more any 
country is civilized, the more they conſult this part of politeneſs, 
We need but compare our ideas of a female Ho:tentot with an 
English beauty, to be ſatisfied of the truth of what has been ad- 
yanced, © _ - | 

6. In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the foſter- 


that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs preſerves it. An in- 
different face and perſon, kept in perpetnal-neatneſs, hath won 
many. a heart from a pretty- flattern. Age itſelf is not -una- 
miable, while it is preſerved clean and unſullied: like a piece 
of metal conſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it 
with more pleaſure than on a new veſſel that is canketed with 

7. I might obſerve further, that as cleanlineſs renders us a- 
greeable to others, ſo it makes it eaſy to vurielyes ; that it is an 

. excellent 


ner as our ideas, 
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xcellent preſervative of health; and that ſeveral vices, deſtruc- 
tive both to mind and body, are inconſiſtent with the habit of 


it, But thefe reſlections I ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers, 
and (ball obſerve in the third place, that it bears a great analo- 


gy with purity of mind, and naturally inſpires refined ſenti- 


wents 8nd paſſions, | | 

8. We find, from experience, that through the prevalence 
of cuſt m, the moſt vicious actions loſe their horror, by being 
made familiar to us. On the contrary, thoſe who live in the 
nei gbbourhood of good examples, fly trom the firft appearance 
of what is ſhocking, It fares with us much after the fame man- 
Our ſenſes, which are the inlets to all the 
images conveyed to the mind, can only tranſmit the impreſſion 
of ſuch things as uſually ſurround them; fo that pure and un- 


fallied thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe, 


objects that perpetually encompals us, when they are beautiful 


and elegant in their kind, | 


9. In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate makes clean- 


lineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder countries, it is 


made one part of their religion: the Jewiſh law (and the Ma- 


homitan, which, in ſome things, copies after it) is filled with 
© bathings, purifications, and other rights of the like nature, 


Though there is the above named convenient reaſon to be aſ- 


figned for theſe ceremonies, the chief intention, undoubtedly, 


was to typify inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart by thoſe 


outward waſhings. 


10. We read ſeveral injunctions of this kind in the book of 


Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth, and which are but 


tt accounted for by ſaving, as ſome do, that they were only 
inſtituted for convenience in the deſert, which otherways could 


| dot have been habitable for ſo many years. e 


11. I hall conclude this eſſay with a ftory which J have 


ſomewhere read in an account of Mahometan ſuperſtition. A 


Derviſe of great ſanctity one morning had the misfortune, as 


he took up a cryſtal cup, which was conſecrated to the pro- 


phet, to let it fall upon the ground, and da ſh it in peices, His 
ſon coming in ſome time after, he ſtretched ont his hand to 
bleſs him, as his manner was every morning; but the youth 
going out ſtumbled over the threſhold and broke his arm, As 
the old man wondered at theſe events, 2 caravan paſſed by in 


its way from Mecca, The Derviſe approached it to beg a 


blebog3 


< 
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c- blefing ; but as he firoked one of the holy camels, he received 
of 2 kick trom the beaſt, that ſorely bruied him, His ſorrow and 
s, MW amazement increaſed upon him, till he recoliected, that, 


o- through hurry and inadFertency, he had that morning come 
i- abroad without waſhing his hands, | 


Y © EEE EEO 

8 The Advanigges of @ good Lducaiion, 

= . J Conſider a human ſoul without education like marble in 

. @ the quarry, which ſhews none ot its inhereat beauties, 

xf until the (kill of the poliſher terches out the colours, makes the 
ſurface ſhine, and diſcovers every ornamental cloud, ſpot and 

MD | | MM | . | 

d ein, that runs through the body of it, Education, atter the 


fo. ame manner, when it works upon A noble mind, draws out 
| to view every latent virtue and periection, which, without 
ſuch helps, are never able to make their appearance, 2 
5 2. If my reader will give me leave tochange the alluſion 
18 ſo ſoon upon him, I chall make uſe of the ſame initance to 
illuſtrate the force of education, which Aritiotle has brought 
h to explain his doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, when he tells us 
„chat a ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble; and that the art of. 
co the fiataary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and re- 
moves the rubbiſh. The figure is in the ſtone, the ſculptor - 
c only finds ir. What ſculpture is to a block of marble, educa- 

tion is to a human foul, | 
»f Þ The philoſopher, the faint, or the hero, the wiſe, the 
good, or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in a 
plebeian, which a proper education might have ditinterred, 
4 and have brought to light, I am theretore much delighted 

With reading the accounts of ſavage nations, and With con- 
2 templating thoſe virtues which are wild and uncultivated; to lee 
courage exerting itſelf in fiercenebs, reſolution in obitinacy, 
is wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair, | 
7 4. Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in different 
s Unds of aRions, according as they are more or leſs rectiſied 
o aud ſwayed by reaſon, - When one hears of negroes, who 
hk upon the death of their maſters, or upon changing their ſervice, 
P hang themſelves upon the next tree, as it frequently happens 
n u our American plantations, who can forbear admiring their 
a I flity, thongh it expreſſes irfelf in ſo dreadtul a manner? 

3, 8 | 5, What 
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F. What might not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul which ap- 


. pears in theſe poor wretches on many occaſions, be raiſed to, 


were it tightly cultivated ? and what colour of excuſe can there 
be for the contempt with which we treat'this part of our ſpecies ? 
that we fhou'd not put them upon the common footing of 


humanity; that we ſhould only fer an infignificant fine upon 


the man who murders them; nay, that we ſhould, as n uch as 
in us lies, cut them off from the proſpects ot happineſs in ano- 
ther world, as well as in this, and deny them that which we 
look upon as the proper means for attaining it. 

6. It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe 


| _ parts of the world where wiſdom and knowledge flouri0i; 


though it muſt be confeſſed there are, even in theſe parts, ſe - 
veral poor uninſtructed perſons, Who are little above the in- 
habitants of thoſe nations of which IJ have been here ſpeaking; 
as thoſe who have had the advantage of a- mote liberal educa- 
tion, riſe above one another by ſeveral different degrees of per- 
ſection. . . a DW | 

7. For to return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, we. ſee 
it ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough hewn, 


and but juſt ſketched into an human figure; ſometimes we ſee 


the man appearing diſtinctly in all his limbs and features, ſome- 


times we find the figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but 


ſeldom meet with any to which the band of Phidias or Praxite- 
les could not give ſeveral nice touches and finiſtings. 5 


The Diſadvantages aof a bad Education. 
sim, TA 


7 WAs condemned by ſome difaſtrons influence to bean 
1 only fon, born to the apparent proſpect of a large for- 


} 


tune, and allotted to my parents at that time of life when fatie- 
ty of common diyerfions allows the mind to indulge parental 


affection with greater intenſeneſs., My birth was celebrated by 
the tenants with feaſts, and dances, and bag pipes; congratula- 
tions were ſent from every family within ten miles round; and 


my parents difcovered in my firſt cries ſuch tokens of futmeyirtue 


and underſtanding, that they declared themſelves determinef 
to devote the remaining part of life to my happine and the 
inereaſe of their eſtate. 2. The 
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2. The abilities of my father and mother were not percep- 
tibly une qual, and education had given neither much advantage 
over the other. They had both sept good Company, ratiled 
in Chariots, glittered in play -houtes, and danced. at court, and 
were both expert in the games that were in cheir times called in 
as auxiliaries a gainſt the intruſion ot thought, | 

3. When there is fach a parity between two perſons aſſo- 
ciated for life, the dejection which the huſband, if he be not 
completely itupid, must always ſuffer tor want of ſuperiority, 
links him to ſubmiltiivencs, My mamma therefore govern- 
ed tie tamily without controul; and except that my father fill 
retained ſome authority in the ſtables, and now and then, after 
a ſuperpumerary bottle, broke a looking-glaſs, or china-diſh 
to prove his fovereignty, the whole courſe of the year was 
regulated by hec difection, the ſervants received from her all 
their orders, and the tenants were continued or diſmi fled at her 
diicrec gn. | | ED 

4. She therefore thought herſelf entitled to the ſuperintend- 
ance of her ſon's education; and when my father, at the in- 
ſtigation of the parſon, faintly propoſed.thart I ſhould be ſent 
to ſchool, very poſitively told him, that ſhe would not ſutfer 
lo fine a child to be ruined ; that the never knew any boys at 
a grammar ichool that could come into a room without bluſh- 
ing, or {it at the table without ſome awkward urealinels ; that 
they were always putting themſelves into danger by boiiterous 
plays, or vitiating their behaviour with mean company; and 
that for her part, ſhe would rather follow me to the grave than 


_ lee me tear my clothes, and hang down my head, and ſneak 


about with dirty ſhoes and blotted fingers, my hair unpowdered, 
and my hat ancocked, | 1 PETS 
5. My father, who had no otker end in his propoſal than to 
appear wiſe and manly; ſoon acquieiced, fince I was not to live 
by my learning ; for indeed he had known very few ſtudents 
that had not ſome Riffneſs in their manner. They therefore a- 
greed that a domeſtic tutor ſhould be procured, and hired an 
honeſt gentleman of Han converſation and narrow ſentiments, 
but who, having paſſed the common forms of literary education, 
they implicitly concluded qualified to teach all that was to be 
learned trom a ſcholar. He thought himſelf ſufficiently exalred 
by being placed at the ſame table with his pupil, and had no 
Other view than to perpetuate ＋ telicity by the utmoſt flexibility 
of 
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of tubmifiion to all my mother's opinions aud caprices. He 


frequently took away my book, leſt I \ ſhould mope with too 


much application, charged me never to write without turning 
up my cuffles, and generally bruſhed my coat before he diſ- 
miſſed me into the parlour. ; | 

6. tie had no occaficn to complain of too burtherſome an 
employment; for my mother very judicicufly conſidered that 
J was not likely to grow politer in his company, and ſuffered 


me not to paſs any more time in his apartment, than my leſſon 
required. 


When 1 was ſummored to my taſk, (he enjoined 
me not to get any of my turor's ways, who was ſeldom men- 
tioned before. me but tot practices to be avoided, I was every 
moment admoniched not to lean or wy chair, croſs my legs, 
or (wing my hands like my tutor; and once my mother very. 
ſerioufly deliberated upon his total diſmiſſiop, bacauſe 1 began, 
the laid, to learn his manner of Kicking on my hat, and bad 
his bend in my ſhealders, and his toiter in my gait, 

7. Such, however, was her care, that J eſcaped all theſe 
depravities; and when I was but twelve years old, had rid my- 
ſelf of every appearance of cliidith diffdence, I was cele- 


brated round the country for the petulence of my remarks, 


and the quickreſs of my replies; and many a ſcholar five years 
older than myſelt have I daſhed into confuſion by the fleadineſs 


of my countenance, filenced by my readineſs of repartee, and 


tortured with envy by the addreſs with which I picked up a fan, 


pfteſented a ſnuff box, or received an empty tea- cup. 


8. At fourteen 1 was completely ſkilled in all the niceties of 
dreis, and J could not only enumerate all tbe variety of filks, 
and diſtinguiſh the product of a French loom, but dart my eye 
through a numerous company, and obſerve every deviation 
from the reigning mode. I was univerſally ſkilful in all the 
changes of experfive finery ; but as every one they ſay, has 
ſomething to which he is particularly born, was eminently 
known in Brufiels lace,. | | . 

9. The next year ſaw me advanced to the truſt and power 
of acjuſting the ceremonial ot an aſſembly. All received 
their partners from my hand, and to me every ſtranger applied 
for introduction. My heart now difdaincd'the infiruRtions of a 


tutor, who was rewarded with a ſmall annuity for lite, and left 
me qualifed, in my own opinion, to govern myſelf, 
10. In a ſhort time I came to London, and as my father 8 
| 84 we 
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well known among the higher clat]-s of life, ſoon obtained ad- 
miſſion to the moſt ſpler did aſſemblies, and moſt crowded card- 
tables. Here I found myſelf univertally carefſed and applauded, 
the ladies praiſed the fancy of my clothes, the beauty of my 
form, and the ſoftneſs of my voice ; endeavoured in every place 
to force themſelves to my notice; and invited, by a thouſand. 
oblique ſolicitations, my attendance to the play-houſe, and my 
ſalutations ip the Park, I was now happy to the utmoſt extent 
of my conception; I paſſed every morning in dreſs, every at- 
ternbon in _vitits, and every night in ſome ſelect aſlemblles,. 
where neither care not knowledge were ſuffered to moleft us. 


ti, After a few years, however, theſe delights became fa- 


miliar, and ] had leiſure to look round me with more atten- 
tion. I then found that my flatterers-had very little power to 
relieve the langour of ſatiety, vor recreate wearineſs, by varied 
amuſement; and therefore endeavuured to enlarge the ſphere 


of my pleaſures, and to try what ſatisfaction might be found in 


the fociety of men, Iwill not deny the mortification with 
which I perceived that every man wheſe.name I had heard men- 
toned with reſpec, received me with a kind of tenderneſs near- 
ly bordering on compaſiion : and that thoſe whoſe reputation 
was not well eſtablifhed, thought it recefſary to juftify their un- 
derſtandings, by treating me with contempt, -- One ot theſe wit 
lings elevated bis creſt, by aſking me in a full coffee houſe, the 
price of patches; and another whiſpered, that he wondered 
Miſs ſriſt did not keep me that aſternoon to watch her ſquirrel, 

12, When ] found myſelf thus hunted from all maſculine con- 
verſation, by thoſe who were themſelves barely admitted, I re- 


turned to the ladies, and reſolved to dedicate my life to their 


lervice and their pleaſure, But 1 find that I have now loſt my 


charms, Of thoſe with whom | entered the gay world, ſome, 


ae married, ſome have retired, and ſome have ſo much chang- 
ed their opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any regard to my civili- 


ties, if there is any other man in the place. The new flight of 
beauties, to whom J have wace my addreſſes, ſuffer me to pay- 


the treat, and then titter with boys: So that I now find myſelt 
welcome only to a few grave ladies, who, unacqvainted with 
al that gives either uſe or dignity to life, are content to paſs 
their hours between their bed and their cards, without eſteem 

from the old or reverence from the young, he 
13. I cannot but think, Mr. Ratibler, that I have reaſon to 
complain; 
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complain; for ſurely the females ought to pay ſome regard to 
the age of him whoſe youth has pa ſſed in endeavours to pleaſe 


them. They that encourage jolly in the bey, have no right to 
puniſh it in the man. Let I find, that though they laviſh their 


firſt fondneſs upon pertneſs and gaiety, they ſoon transſer their 


regard to other qualities, and ungratefally abandon their adoteis 
to dream out their laſt years in Hupidity and contempt, 


- klorentulus, 
Rambler, 


Jam, &c, 


Cie. CK. Nec KO 
Learning a neceſary Accomplishment in a Il oman of Quality or 
fortune.” 
G graian, No. 155. 
1. 1 HAVE often wondered that learning is not thought a 
proper ingredient in he education of a woman ot quality 


or forture, fince they have rhe ame improvable minds as the 
male part cf the ſpecies, why ſFould they not be cultivated by 


the fame method? why ſhowld reaſon be lett to itſelf in one of 
the ſexes, and be diſciplined with ſo much care in the other ? 
2. There are ſc me reaſous why learning ſeems more adapted 
to the female warld than to the male. As in the firſt place, 
becauſe they have more ſpare time upon their hands, and Jead 
a more . ſedentary life. Their employments are of a domeſtic 
nature, and not like thoſe of the other fex, which are often in- 


.confiftent with ſtudy and contemplation. 


3. The excellent lady, the lady Lizard, in the ſpace of one 


ſummer furniſhed a gallery with chairs and couches of her own 


and her daughters working; and at the fame time heard all Dr. 
#1/6t/on's ſermons twice over, It is always the cuſtom for one 
of the young ladies to read, while the others are at work; ſo 


that the learning of the family is not at all prejudicial to its man- 


utzetures, Ee LE 1 

4. J was mightily pleaſed the other day to find them all buſy 
in preſerving ſevera] fruits of the ſeaſon, with the Spark/er in 
the midſt of them, reading over, The plurality of worlds. 


It was very entertaining to me to ſee them dividing their ſpecu- 
lations between jellies and ſtars, and making a ſuddeo tranſition 
from the ſun to an apricot, or from the Cop ernican fyilem to the 


figure ofa cheeſe cake, 5. A 
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5, A ſecond reaſon Why women ſhould apply themlelves to 
knowledge rather than men, is becauſe they have tbe natural 
gift of ſpeech iff greater perfection. —Since they have fo excel- 


lent a talent, ſuch a Copia Verborum, or plenty of words, it is 


2 pity they ſhould not put it to ſome uſe. If the female tongue 
will be in motion, why ſhould it not be fer to go right ? could 
they diſcourſe about the ſpots in the ſun, it might divert them 


from publiſhing the faults of their neighbours ; could they talk 


of the different aſpects and conjunctions- of the planets, they 
need not be at the pains to comment upon oglings ang clandeſ- 
tine marriages, In ſhort, were they furniſhed with matters of 
fact, out of arts and ſciences, it would now and then be of great 
eale to their invention. | 

6. There is another reaſon why thoſe, eſpecially who are 


women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to letters, namely, 


becauſe their hufhands are generally ſtrangers to them. It is a 
great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a family, For my 


own part, 1 am concerned when I go into a great houſe, where: 


perhaps there is not a fingle perſon who can ſpell, unleſs it be. 
by chance the butler, or one of the footmen, What a figure 


is the young heir likely to make, who is acurice-both by the 


father and mother's ſide. ; 

7. If we look into the hiffories of famous women, we find 
many eminent philoſophers of this ſex. Nay, we find that fev- 
eral females have dillinguiſhed themſelves in thoſe ſects of phi- 
loſophy which ſeem almoſt repugnant to their natures. There 
have been famous female Py/44yg970a75, notwithanding moſt 
of that philoſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and that the 
diſciple was to hold her tongue five years together.“ | 

8. Learning and knowledge are perfections in us, not as we 


are men. but as we are reaſonable creatures, in which order of 


beings the female World is upon the fame level with the male, 
We ought to conſider in this particular, not What is the ſex, 
but what is the ſpecies to which they belong. At leaft I beliere 
every one will allow me, that a female philoſopher is not fo 
abſurd a character and, ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a temale game- 
lier; and that it is more irratioral for a woman to pals away 
half a dozen hours at cards or dice, -than in ggg up ſtores of 
uſeful learnivg. | \ 
9. This therefore is another reaſon-why I ſhouid recommend 
the fludies of knowledge to the female world,*:4.1t they may 
| K 2 not 
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not be at 2 loſs how to employ thoſe hours that lie upon their 
hands. bs | 

10. 1 might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that ſev- 
eral of their ſex, who have improved their minds by books and 
literature, have raiſed themſelves to the higheſt pofis of honour 
and fortune, A neighbouring nation may at this time furniſh 
us with a very remarkable inftance of this kind; but I ſhall con- 
_ clade this head with the hiſtory of {zhenuis, which is a very 
ſignal example to my purpoſe. | 

11. The emperor 7keodofurs being abuut the age of one-and- 
twenty, and deſigned to take à wife, deſired his ſiſter Pulcheria 
and his friend Pa:inus to ſearch his whole empire for a woman 
of the moſt exquiſite beauty and higheſt accompliſhments, In 
the midſt of this ſearch, {/bena!s, a Greeian virgin, accident- 
ally offered herſelf, - Her father, who was an eminent philo- 
ſopher ot Athens, and had bred her up in all the learning of 
that place, at his death left her but a very ſmall portion, in 
which alſo ſhe ſuffered great hardfkips from the injuſtice of her 
two brothers, 5 ä 

12. This forced ber upon a journey to Confuniinople where 
ſhe had a relation who repreſented her caſe to Pulcheria, in or- 
der to obtain ſome redreſs from the emperor. By this means 
that religious-princes became acquainted with Ahenaig, whom 
ſhe found to be the molt beautiful women of her age, and edu- 
cated under a long courſe of philoſophy in the ſtricteſt virtue 
and moſt unſpotted innocence, : 

13. Pulcheria was charmed with her canfideration, and im- 


mediately made her report to the emperor her brother Theowoſans, 


The character ſhe gave made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that 
he deſired his ſiſter to bring her away immediately to the lodg- 
ings of his friend Paulinus, where he found her beauty and her 
converſation beyond the higheſt idea he had formed of them. 
14. His friend Paulluus converted her tc chriflianity, and 
gave her the name of Lud, aher which the emperor public- 
ly eſpouſed her, and enjoyed ali the happineſs in this marriage 
which he promiſed himſelf from ſuch a virtuous and learned 
bride. She pot only forgavethe injuries which her brothers had 
done her, but raiſed them o great honours; and by Kxeral 
wo: ks of learning, as well as by an exemp'ary life, made her- 
elf ſo dear to the whole ein ire, that ſhe had many ſtatues e- 
reed to her memory, and is celebrated by the fathers of the 
church as an ornament of her ſex, . On 
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come ſingle.“ My friend, 1 found acted but an under part at 


ſtanding, thinks himſelf obliged to fall in with all the paſſions © 


of Almanze,? 


— 
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On the Abſurdiiy of Omens. 
Spectator, No. 7. 
1. ON yeſterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 1 
had the misfortune to find the whole family very much 
dejected. Upon aſking him the occa ſion of it, he told me that 
his wife had dreamt a very ſtrange dream the night before, w] ien 
they were afraid portended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to 
their children. At her coming into the room, I obterved a 
ſcttled melancholy in her countenance, which 1 ſhould have 
been troubled for, had 1 pot heard from whence it proceeded. 

2. We were no ſooner ſet down, but, after having looking 
upon me a little while, My dear,“ ſays ſhe, turning to her huſ- 
band, you may now. fee the ſtranger that was in the candle 
laſt night. Soon after this, as they began to talk- of family 
affairs, a little boy at the lower end of the table told her, that 
he was to go into joinipg-hand on Thuſday: Thurſday Y 
ſays ſhe, * no child, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin upon 
Childermas day: tell your writing maſter that Friday will be 
ſoon enough.“ 

3. I was reflecting with myſelf on the oddneſs of her fancy, 
and wondering that any body would eſtabliſh it as a rule to loſe 
a day in every week, In the midi of theſe my mulings, ſhe 
deſired me to reach ber a little ſalt upon the point of my knife, 
which I did in ſuch a trepidation and hurry of obedience, chat! 
let it drop by the way; at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, and 
ſaid it fell towards her. Upon this 1 Jooked very black; and, 
obſerving the concern ot the whole table, began to confider 
myſelf,. with fome confution, as a perſon who had brought a 
difaſter upon the family. 

4. The lady, however, recovering herſelf, after a little ſpace, 
{#d to her huſband with a figh, * My dear, misfortunes never 
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his table, and being a man of more good-nature than under- 


and humouis of his yoke-fellow : Do you remember child, 
fays the, * that the pigeon houſe fell the very afternoon that our 

careleſs wench fpilt the {alt upon the table?“ * Yes,” fays he, 
my dear, and the next poſt brought us an account of the battle 


5. The 
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5, The reader may gueſs at the figure I made, after having 
done all this miſchief. 1 diſpatched my dinner as ſoon as I could, 
with my uſual taciturnity: when, to my utter confuſion, the 
lady ſeeing me quitting my knife and fork, ard laying them a- 
crois one another upon my plate, defired me that I would his 
mour her ſo far as to take them out of that figure, and place 
them fide by fide. | | 


6. What the abſurdity was which 1 bad committed I did not 


| know any reaſon for it. 


kuow, but! ſuppoſe there was ſome traditionary ſuperſtition in 
it; and therefore, in-obedier.ce to the lady of the houſe, I dis- 
poſed of my knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is a fig- 
ure, I ſhall always lay them in for the future, though F do not 


« 
* 


7. It is not difficult to a man to ſes that a perſon has conceiy- 
ed an averſion to him. For my own pait, I quickly found by 
the lady's looks, that ſhe. regarded me as a very odd kind of fel- 
low; with an unfortunate aſpect: for which reaſon I rook my 
cave immediately atter dinner, and withdrew to my lodgings, 

8. Upon my return home, I fell into a profound contempla- 
tion on the evils that attendtheſe ſuperſtitious follies of mankind; 
how they ſubject us to imaginary afilictions, that do pot properly 
come within our lot. As if the natural calamities of life were 
not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent circumſtances 


into misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from trifling accidents, as: 
from real evils, 


9. L have known the ſhooting of a flar ſpoil a night's reſt; 
and have feen a-man in love grow pale and loſe his appetite, 
upon the plucking of a merry thought. A ſcreech owl at mid- 
ni ght has alarmed a family more than a band of robbers; nay, 
the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck more terror than the roaring 
of a lion. | 

10. There is nothing ſo inconfiderable, which may not ap- 
pear dreadful to any imagination that is filled with omens and 
prognoſtics. A ruſty nail, or crooked pin, ſhoot. up into 


prodigies. 


11. I remember I was once in a mixt aſſembly, that was full 
of noiſe and mirth, whey on a ſudden an old woman-unluckily | 


obſeryed there were thirteen of us in company. This remark 


ſtruck a panic terror into ſeveral who were pteſent, inſemuch 


that one or two of the ladies were going to leave the room; 


but a friend of mine taking notice that one of gar female com- 
| panions 
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panions was big with child, affirmed there were fourteen in 
the room, and that, inſtead of portending ore of the compa- 
ny ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them ſhould be born. 
Had not my friend found out this expedient to break the omen, 
| queſtion not but halt the women in the company would have 
fallen ſick that very night, | 

12, An eld maid, who is troubled with the vapours, pro- 
duces infinite diſturbaiices of this kind among her friends and 
neighbours. 1 know a maiden aunt, of a great family, who 
is one ot theſe antiquated Sibyls, that forbotes and propheſies 
from one end of the year to the other, She is always ſeeing 
apparitions and heating ceath- watches; and was the other day 


almoſt frighted out of her wits by the great houſe-dog, that 
howled in the fable at a time when ſhe lay ill with the tooth- 


« 


ach, 

13. Such an extravagant caſt of mind engages multitudes of 
people not only in impertinent terrors, but in ſupernumeraty 
duties of life; and arites from that fear and ignorance which 
are natura] to the ſoul of man, | 

14. The horror with which we entertain the thoughts of 
death (or indeed of any future evil) and the uncertainty of its 
approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable appreben- 
ſions and ſuſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſery- 
ation of ſuch greundleſs prodigies and prediftions, For as it is 
the chief concern of wiſe men, to retrench the evils of life by 
the reaſonings of philoſophy ; it is the employment of tools to 
multiply them by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition, - 

15. For my own part ] ſhould be very much troubled were I 
endowed with this divining quality, though it ſhould inform 
me truly of every thing that can befal me. I would not antici- 

are the reliſh of any happineſs, or feel the weight of any miſe- 

ry, before it actually arrives, | 

16. I know but one way of fortifving my ſoul againſt theſe 


gloomy preſages and terrors of mind: and that is, by ſecuring 


to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of that Feing, who dif- 
poſes of events and governs futurity. He fees, ar one view, 
the whole thread of my exiſtence, not only that part of it which 
| have already paſſed through, but that which runs forward in- 
to all the depths of eternity. | ID IS 
17. Whenl lay me down to ſleep, 1 recommend: myſelf to 

his care: when ] awake, I give my {eli up to his direction. A- 

| 5 * midſt 
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midit all the evils that threaten me, I will look up to him for 
help, and queſtion not but he will either avert them, or turg 
them to my advantage, Though T know neirher the time nor 
the manner of the death I am to die, l am not at all ſolicitous 
about it; becauſe Iam ſure that he knows them both, and that 
Re will not fail to comfort and ſupport me under them. 


SD here 
VET; ; ; . 
Agood Conſcience the beft Security again Calumny and Reproach, 


| | Guardian, No. 125, 
T, 4 GOOD confcience is to the ſoul what health is to the 
II. body; it preſerves a conſtant eaſe and ſerenity within 
us, and more than counttrvails all the calamwitics and affiidtions 
which can. poffibly betal us, 1 know nothing ſo hard for a 
generous nund to get over as calumny and reproach, and can- 
not find any method of quieting the ſou] under them, be ſides 
this fingle one, of our being conſcious to ourſelves that we do 
not Jeterve them. 
by 2. 1 have been always mightily pleaſed with that paſſage in 
bo Don Quixote, where the tantaftical knight is repreſented as 
= loading a gentieman of good ſenſe with praiſes and elogiums. 
14 Upon which the gentleman makes this refleAion tos hinuelf: 
I How grateful is praiſe to human nature! 
| 3. I cannot.forbear being ſecretly pleaſed with the commend- 
Ations ] receive, though, I am ſenſible it is a madman who be- 
ſtows them on me. In the ſame manner, though we are often 
ſure that the cenſures which are paſſed upon us, are uttered by 
thoſe who know nothing of us, and have neither means nor 
abilities to form a right judgment of us, we cannot forbear be- 
ing grieved at what they ſay.  _ | 
4. In order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo natural to the 
beſt and wiſeſt of men, 1 have taken a particular pleaſure in ob- 
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themſelves up againſt the malice and detraction of their enemies, 
5. The way to (lence calumny, ſays Pies, is to be always 
exerciſed in ſuch things as are pratie-worthy,. Hocrates, after 
having received ſentence, told his friends that he had always 
accuſtomed himfelt to regard truth and hot cenſure, and that he 
Was not troubled at his condemaation, becauſe he knew himſelf 
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free from guilt, It was in the ſame ſpirit that he heard the ac- 
cuſations of his two great adverſaries, who had uttered againſt 
him the moſt viculenc reproaches. | 

6. Anyirs and Melitus, fays he, may procure ſentence a- 
gainſt me, but they cannot hurt me. This divine puilofe pher 
was ſo weil fortified in his own innocence, hat he negiecied 
all the impotence ot evil tongues which were engaged in his 
deltrution. 'This was properly the {upport of a good Ccon- 
ſcience, that contradicted the reports w hich had been railed a- 
gainſt him, and cleared kim to himſelt. | 

7. Others of the philoſophers rather choſe to retort the inju- 
Jy by a {mart reply, than thus to diſarm it wich reſpect to them- 
ſelves. They ſhow that it ſtung them, though at the ſame time 
they had the addreſs to make their aggreſſors ſuffer with them. 
Of this kind is Ariſtotle's reply to one who purſued him with 
long and bitter invectives. You, ſays he, who are uſed to ſuf- 
fer reproaches, utter them with delight; 1, who have not been 
uſed to utter them, take no pleaſure ia hearing chem. 

8. Diogenes was ſtill more fevere on oe who ſpoke ill of 
him: nobody will believe you when, you ſpeak ill of me, any 
more than they would believe me ſhould 1 ſpeak well of you. 

In theſe and Many other inſtances I could produce, the bit 


terneſs of the anſwer ſufficiently teitifies the uneaſineſs of mind * 


the perſon was under who made it, SA | 
9. | would rather adviſe my reader, if he has not in this caſe 
the ſecret conſolation, that he deſerves no ſuch reproaches as 
are caſt upon him, to tollow the advice of Epictetus: It any 
one ſpeaks ill of thee, confider whether he bas truth on his ſide ; 
and it fo, retorm thyſelt, that his cenſure may not affect thee. 
10. When Anaximander was told that the very boys laughed 
at his finging : Ay, favs he, then I muſt learn to fing better. 
But of all the ſayings of philoſophers which J have gathered to- 
gether for my own ule on this occaſion, there is none which 


carry in them more candour and good ſenſe than the two fol- 


lowing ones of Plato. \ : 
11. Being told that he had many enemies who ſpoke ill of 
him; it is no matter, ſaid he, I will live fo that none ſhall be- 
lieve them. Hearing at another time, that an intimate friend of 
his had ſpoken detractingly of him: ] am ſure he would not do 
it, ſays be, if he bad not ſome reaſon for it, | 
Iz. This is the ſureſt as well as the nobleſt way of W 
: Ps - 5 9 
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a ſhower upon a parche@ ground. It ſhall give him ſome Jive- 
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the ſting out ofa reproach, and a true method of prepaling x 


man tor that great and only relief again{ the pains of caluinny, 


© a good Conicience.” _ | 

13. | detigned, in this eſſay, ro ſhuw, that there is no hap- 
pineis wanting to him who is poſiefled ot this excellent frame of 
mind, and that no perion can be miſerable who is in the enivy- 
ment of it; but J find this jabject ſo well treated in one of Dr. 


South's ſermons, that I thali fi this Saturday's paper with a pal- 


{age of it, which cannot but make the man's heart burn within 


* 


him, who reads it with due attention. 


14. That adinirable author, having ſewn the virtues of a 
good conſcience. in ſupporting a man under the gieateſt trials 
and difficulties of life, copciudes with reprelenting its force and 


efficacy in the hour of death. 


15. The third and laſt inſtance, in which above all others 
this confidence towards God does moſt eminently (ſhow and ex- 
ert itſelf, is at the time of death ; which ſurely gives the grand 
opportunity of trying both the ſtrength and wolth of every piin- 
Ciple, | n 

16 When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of this 
worid, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his laſt ac- 
counts to God; at which ſad time his n.emory ſhall ſerve him 
for little elſe, but to terrify him with a frighttui review ot his 
paſt life, and his former extravagancies {tripped ar all their plea” 
ſure, but retaining their guilt; what is it then that can proumile 
him a fair paſſage into the other world, or a comfortable ap- 
pearance before his-dreadful judge when he is there? 

17. Not all the friends and inteteſts, all the riches and hon- 
ours under heaven can ſpeak ſo much as a word for him, or 
one word of comfort to him in that condition ; they may pol- 
fibly reproach, but they cannot relieve him. 

18. No, at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy temper 
ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and trouble him, and ihe 
pains of a dying body to hinder and diſcompoſe him, and the 
ſettlement of world!y affairs to difiurb and contound bim; and, 


in a word, all things conſpire to make his ſick- bed grievous 


and uneaſy: nothing can then ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins 


and ipeak lite in the midſt of death, but a clear conicieace. 


19. And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the, comforts of 
heaven deicend upon his weary head, like a refreſhing, dew, or 
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ly earneſts, and ſecret anticipations of nis approaching joy. It 
wall bid his ſoul go out of the body undauntedly, and lift up 
his head with confidence before ſaints and angels. Surely the 
comfort which it conveys at this feaſon, is ſomerhing bigger 
than the capacities of mortality, mighty and unſpeakable, and 
not to be underſtood till it comes to be felt, 

20. And now who would not quit all the pleaſmes, and 
trath, and trifles, which are apt to captivate the heart. of man, 
and purſue the great rigours of piety, and auſfterities of a good 
life, tos purchaſe to himfelf ſuch a conſcience, as at the hour of 
death, when all the friendfhip in the world ſhall bid him adieu, 


and the whole creation turns its back upon-him, fall diſmiſs 


the ſoul and cloſe his eyes with that bleſſed ſentence, + Well 


done thou good and faithful ſervant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord, | 
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On Contentment. 
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F | Spectator, No. 574. 
1 WAS once engaged in diſcoarſe with a Roſierucion a- 
bout the greet ſecret. As this kind of men (I mean thoſe 
of them who are not profefſed cheats) are over- run with enthu- 
haſm and philoſophy, it was very amuſing to bear this religious 
adept diſcanting on this pretended diſcovery, He talked of a 


ſecret as of a ſpirit which lived withis an emerald, and convert- 


ed every thing that was near it to the higheſt perfection it is ca- 
pave of, | 


2, It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the ſun, and water to the dia · 


mond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead with all the 
properties of gold. It heightens ſmoke into flame, flame into 
tight, and light into glory. He further added that a ſingle ray 
of it diſſipates pain, and care, and melancholy, from the per- 
lon on whom it falls, In ſhort, ſays he, its preſence naturally 
changes every place into a kind of heaven, 5 | 
3. After he had gone on for ſome time in this unintelligible 
cant, I found that he jumbled natural and moral ideas together 
in the ſame diſcourſe, and that this great fecret was nothing elſe 


| but content, 


4. This virtue does indeed produce, in ſome meaſure, all 
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thoſe effects which the aichymiſt uſually aſcribes to what he call; 
the philoſopher's ſtone; and if it does not bling riches, it does 
the ſame thing by baniſhing the deſire of them, If it cannot 
remove che diſquietudes ariling out of a man's mind, body or 
fortune, it makes him eaſy underthem, It has indeed a kindly 
influence on the ſoul of man, in reſpe& to.every being to whom 
he ſtands related. 1t.extinguiſhes all murmur, repining and in- 
gratitude towards that Being who has allotted him his part tv 
act in this world. It deſtroys all inordinate ambition, and every 
ter.dency to corruption, with regard to the community where- 
in he is placed. It gives ſweetneſs to his .converſation, and a 
perpetual ſerenity to all his thoughts. | | 
5. Among be many methcds which might be made uſe of for 
the acquiring of this virtue, I ſhall only mention the two fol- 
lowing, Firſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider how much 
ne has more than he wants : and ſecondly, how much mote 
unhappy he might be than he really is. | 
6, Firſt ot all, a man ſhould always conſider how much more 
he has than he wants, I am wonderfully pleaſed with the reply 
wich Ariſtippus made to one who condoled him upon the loſs 
ef a farm: Why,” ſaid he, | have three farms ſtill, and 
you have but one; fo that | ought rather to be afflicted for 
you, than you for me.” Or the contraty, fooliſh men are 
more apt to conſider what they have loſt, than what they poſ- 
eſs; and to fix their eyes ppos thoſe who are richer than them- 
ſelves, rather than on thoſe who are under greater difficulties, 
7, All che real pleatures and conveniencies of lite lie in a 
narrow compaſs; but it is the humour of mankind, to be al- 
ways looking forward and (training after one who has got the 
fart of them in wealth and honour, For this reaſon, as there 
are none can be propetly called rich, who have not more than 
they want; thete are few rich men in any of the politer ne 
ons, but among the middle ſort of people who keep their-wiſhes 
within their fortungs, and have more wealth than they know 
how to enjoy. | 8 
8. Perſons of a higher rank live in a kind of fplendid poverty: 
and are perpetuatly wanting, becauſe, inſtead of acquieſcing in 
the {ord pleaſures of life, they endeavour to outvy one another 
in ſhadows and appearances, Men of ſenſe have at all times 


beheld with a great deal of mirth this filly game that is playing 
over their heads, and by contracting their deſires enjoy all tha 
- ecret {atishaQion which ethers are always in gueſt of. 9. 1h 
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&, The truth is, this ridiculous chaſe after imaginary pleaſures 
cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as it is the great ſource of thoſe 
evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
eſtate be what it will, he is a por man if he does not live with- 
in it, and naturally ſets himſelf co {ale to any one that can give 
him his price. | TY | 

10. When Pitticus, after the death of his brother, who had 
left him a good eſtate, Was offered a great ſum of money by 
the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindneſs, but told 
him he had already more by half than he Kyew what to do with, 
In ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poy- 
erty ; or, to/give the thought a more agreeable turn, Con- 
tent is natural wealth, ſays Socrates ; to which l add, Lux- 
uy is artificial poverty. | 

11. I (hall therefore recommend to the confideration of thoſe 
who are always aiming after ſupertnous and imaginary enjoy- 
ments, and will not be at the trouble of contracting theit deſires, 
an excellent ſaying of Bion the philoſopher; namely, That 
no man has fo much care as he who endeayours after the moſt 
happineis.“ . | | 

11 In the ſecond place, every one ought to feſſect how much 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. Thie former con- 
lideration took in all thoſe who are ſufficiently provided with 
the mea ne to make themſelves ealy ; this regards ſuch as act aal 
lie under ſom? prefſure er misfortune, 

13. Theſe may receive a great alleviation from ſuch a com- 
pariſon as the unhappy perſon may make between himſelf and 
others, or between the misfortunes which he ſuffers, and greats 
& misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

14. I like the ſtory of the honefi Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking kis leg by a ta} from the main · maſt, told the ſtanders- 
by, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck, To which, 
ſince Jam got into quotations, give me leave to ad! the ſay» 
ing of an old philoſopher, who after having inviting ſome of 
bis friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife who 
came into the room in a paſſion, and threw Gown the table 
tat ſtood before them; Every one, ſays he, has his calamity 
and he is a happy man that has no greater than this, | 

Is, We find an inſtance to the ſame purpoſe in the life of 
Doctor Hammond, written by Bithop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complicatian of diſtempers, when 
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he had the gout upon him, he uſed to thank God that it wes 


not the ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, that he had not 
both theſe diſtempers on him at the ſame time. 


16 J cannot conclude this eſſay without obſerving, that 


there was never any ſyſtem beſides that of Chrifliarity, which 
cœild effectually produce in the mind of man the virtue I have 
been hitherto ſpeaking of. In order to make ns content with 


our preſemt condition, many of the preſent philoſophers tell us 


that our diſcontent only hurts ourſelves, without being able 
to make an alteration in our circumſtances; others, that 
whatever evil betals us, is derived to us by a fatal necellity, to 
Which the gods themſelves are ſubject; while others very 
gravely tel! the man who is miſerzble, that it is neceſſary he 
ſhould be ſo to keep up the harmony of the univerſe, and that 
the ſcheme of Providence would be troubled and perverted were 
he #ther wiſe. Ld ; | 
17. Theſe and the ke conſiderations, rather ſilence than 


ſatisty a man. They may ſhew him that his diſcontent is un- 


reafonable, but are by no means ſufficient to relieve it, They 
rather give deſpair than conſolation. In a word, a man might 
reply to one of theſe comforters, as Auguſtus did to his friend 
who adviſed bim not to grieve for the death of a perſon whom 
he loved, becauſe his grief could not fetch him again: It is 
for that very reaſon, ſaid the emperor, that I grieve.” 

18. On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard 


to human nature, It preſcribes to a very miſerable man the 


means of bettering his condition ; nay, it ſhews him that the 
bearing of his affſictions as he ought to do, will naturally end 


in the removal of them: it makes him eaſy here, becauſe it 


can make him happy hereafter, | | 

19. Upon the whole, a contemed mind is the greateſt bleſ- 
fing a man can enjoy in this world; and if in the preſent lite 
his happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing his defires, it will ariſe 
in the next from the gratification of them, 
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Tiuman Niſeries chiefly imaginary. 


1. T is a celebrated thought of crates, that if i the rail- 


fortunes of mankind were caſt into à pubiic Rock, in oy 
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der to be equally diſtributed among the_whole ſpecies, thoſe 
who now think themſelves the moſt unhappy, would preter che 
ſhare they are already pofleſſed of, befote that which would 
fall to them by ſuch a diviſion, Horace bas carried this thought 
a great deal further; who lays, that the hard! ips or misfortunes 
we lie under, are more ealy to us than thoſe of any other per- 
ſon would be, in caſe we ſhould change conditions with him. 

2, As | was ruminating on theſe two remarks, and ſeated in 
my elbow Chair, I inſenſibly tel} aſleep ; when, on a ſudden, 
methought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that 
every mortal ſhould bring in his griefs and calamities, and throw 
them together in a heap, There was a large plain appointed 
for this purpoſe, I took my ſtand in the centre of it, and ſaw, 
witha great deal of pleaſure, the whole human ſpecies marching 
one after another, and throwing down their ſeveral loads, 
which immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 
ſeemed to riſe above the clouds. | 

3. Ttere was a certain lady, of a thin airy ſhape, who was 
very active in this ſolemnity. She carried a magnitying- glaſs in 
one of her hands, and was clothed in a looſe lowing robe, Em- 
broidered with ſeveral figures of fiends and ſpectres, that diſcov- 
ered themſelves in a thouſand chimerical ſhapes, as her garment 
novered in the wind. There was ſomething wild and diſtracted 
in her looks, . | 

4. Her name was Fancy, She led up every mortal to the 
appointed place, after having very officiouſly aftified him in 
making up his pack, and laying it upon his ſhoulders, My 
heart melted within me to ſee my fellow creatures groaning un- 
der their reſpeRive burthens, and to conſider that prodigious 
bulk of human calamities which lay before me, 

5. There were however ſeveral perſons who gave me great 
diverſion upon this occaſion, I obſerved one bringing in a 
facdel very carefully concealed under an old embroidered cloak, 
which, upon lis throwing It into the heap, 1 diſcovered to be 
poverty, Ancther; after a great deal of paffing, threw down 
his luggage; which, upon examining, I found to be his wife. 

C. There were maltitudes of lovers ſaddled with very whims 
ſica! burthers, compoſed of datts and flames; but, what wad 
very odd, though they fighed as if their hearts would break, 
ur der theſe bundles of calamitiez, they could not per ſuade theme 
ſelyes to caſt them into the heap, when they came to it; but, 
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_. after a few faint efforts, ſhook their heads and marched away, 
" as heavy laden as they came. | 


7. 1 faw multitudes of old women throw down their wrinkles, 


and ſeveral young ones who ſtripped themſelves of a tawny ſkin, 


There were great heaps of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty teeth, 
The truth of it is, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the greateſt part of the 


mountain made up of bodily deformities. Obſerving one ad- 


vancing towards the heap with a larger cargo than ordinary up- 
on his back, 1 found upon his near approach, that it was only 
a natural hump, which he diſpoſed of with great juy of heart, 
among this collection of human miſeries. | 

8. There were likewiſe diſtempers ot all ſorts, though! 
could not but obſerve, that there were many more imaginary 
than real, One little packet-I could not but take notice of, 
which was a complication of the diſeaſes incident to human na- 
ture, and was in the hands of a great many fine people: this 
was called the ſpleen. But what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, was 
a remark I made, that there was not a fingle vice or folly 
thrown into the whole heap ; at which I was very much afton- 
iſhed, having concluded within myſelf, that every one would 
take this opportunity of getting rid of his paſſions, prejudices 


and frailties. 


9. I rook notice in particular of a very proffigate fellow, 
who, 1 did not queſtion came laden with his crimes, but, upon 
ſearching into his bundle, 1 found, that, inſtead of tirowing 
his guilt from him, he had only laid down his memory. He 
was followed by another worthleſs rogue, who flung away his 
modeſty inſtead of his ignorance, | 

10. When the whole race of mankind had thus caſt their 
burthens, the Phhntom, which had%een ſo buſy on this occa- 
ſion, ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what pa ſſed, approached to- 


_ wards me. I grevs uneaſy at her preſence, when, on a tudden, 
| the laid her magnifying-glaſs full before my eyes. I no ſoon- 


er ſaw my face in it but was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, which 


now appeared to me in its utmoll aggravation, 


11, The immoderate breadth of my features made me very 
much out of humour with my own countenance, upon, which 
I threw it from me like a maſk, It happened very luckily, 
that one who ſtood by me had juſt thrown his viſage, which, 
ir ſeems, was too long tor him. It was indeed extended to a 
moft ſhameful length; 1 believe the very chin was, modeftly 
ipeaking, as long as my whole face. 121. We 
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12. We had both of us an opportunity of mending ourſelves, 
and all the contributions being now brought in, every man was 
at liberty to exchange his misfortune for thoſe of another per- 
ſon. But as there a1oſe many new incidents on the ſequel of 
my viſion, I ſhall purſue this ſubje ct further, as the moral 
which may be drawn from it, is applicable to perſons of all de- 


grees and ſtations in life, 


13. 1 GAVE my readers a fight of that mountain of mileries, 

which was made up of thole ſeveral calamitics that at- 
fit the minds of men, I {aw with unſpeakable pieajure, the 
whole ſpecies thus delivered from its ſorrows ; though, at the 
ſame time, as we ſtood round the heap, and ſurveyed the ſeve- 
ral materials of which it was compoſed, there was ſcarce a mor- 
tal, in this vaſt multitude, who did not diſcover what he thought 
pleaſures and bleſſings of life; and wondered how the owners 


of them ever came to look on. them as burthens and grievances, 


14. As we were regarding very attentively this confuſion of 
miſeries, this chaos of calamity. iter Iflued out a ſecond 
proclamation, that every one was now at liberty to exchange 
his affliction, and to return to his habitation with any ſuch 
other bundle as ſhould be delivered to him, wy | 

15. Upon this, Farey began again to beſtir herſelf, and par- 
celling out the whole heap, with incredible activity, recom- 
mended to every, one his particular packet, The hurty and 
confuſion at this time was not to be exprefled., Some obſerva- 
tions, which J made upon the occaſion, I ſhall communicate 
to the reader. A venerable grey headed man, who had laid 
down the cholic, and who l found wanted an heir to his eſtate, 
ſnatched up an undutiful ſon, that had been thrown into the 
heap by bis angry father. | 

16. The graceleſs youth, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and had like to have 
knocked his brains out; fo that meeting the true father, who 
came towards him in a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take 
his ſon again, and give him back his cholic ; but they were in- 
capable either of them to recede from the choice they had made. 

17. A poor galley flave, who had thrown his chains, took 
up the gout in their ſtead, but made ſuch wry faces, that one 
might eaſily perceive he was no great gainet by the bargain, It 
Was pleaſart enough to ſee the ſeveral exchanges that were made, 
for ſickneſs againſt poverty, hunger againſt want of appetite, and 
care againſt pain. 18. The 
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18. The female world were very buſy among themſelves in 
bartering for features; one was trucking a lock of grey hairs 
for a carbuncle, enother was making over a ſhort waiſt for 2 
pair of round ſhoulders, and a third cheapening a bad face for 2 
loſt reputation; but on all theſe occaſions, there was not one 
of them who did not think the new blemiſh, as ſoon as ſhe had 
got it into her poſſeſſion, much more diſagreeable than the old 
one. | : | tex 

19. ] made the ſame obſervation on every other misfortune or 
calamity, which every one in the afſembly brought upon him- 
ſelf, in lieu of what he bad parted with; whether it be that all 
the evils which befal us are in ſome meaſure ſuited and propor- 
tioned to our ſtrength, or that every evil becomes more ſup- 


WM portable by our being accuſtomed to it, I hall not determine. 


20. I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying the poor 
hump-backed gentieman mentioned in the former paper, who 
went off a very weil-thaped perſon with a tone in his bladder; 
nor the fine gentleman whe had {truck up this bargain with him, 
who Hmped through a whole aflembly of ſadies who uſed 10 ad- 
mire him, with a pair of ſhoulders peeping over his head. 

21, I muſt not omit my own particular adventure. My 
friend with the long viſage had no ſooner taken upon him my 
ſhort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque figure in it, that, as 1 
looked upon him, I could not forbear laughing at myſelf, in- 


ſomuchh that I put my own face out of countenance. The pcur 


gentleman was fo ſenſible of the ridicule, that I found he was 
aſhamed of what he had done; on the other fide, I found that 
I myſelf had no great reaſon to triumph, for as | went to touch 
my forehead, I miſſed the place, and clapped my finger upon 
my upper-lip. | | 

22, Beſides, as My noſe was exceeding prominent, I gave 
it two or three unlucky knocks as I was laying my hand upon 
my face, and aiming at ſome other pait of it. I ſaw two other 
gentlemen by me, who were in the ſame ridiculous circum- 
ſtances: thele had made a fooliſh ſwap between a ccuple of 
On bandy legs, and two long trapfiicks that had no calfs to 
them. 

23. One ot theſe looked like a man walking on Nilts, and 
was ſo lifted up into the air above his ordinary beight, that 
his head turned round with it, while the other made juch auk- 
ward circles as be attempted to walk, thai he ſcarce knew how 
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ts move forward on his new ſupporters; obſerving him to be 
a pleaſant kind of fellow, I ftuck my cane in the ground, and 
told him I would lay him a bottle of wine, that he did nat 
march up to it on a line that 1 drew for him, in a quarter of a 
hour. 5 | 
24. The heap was at laſt diſliibuted among the two ſexes, 
who made a moſt piteous fight, as they wandered up and 
down under the preſſure of their ſeveral burthens, The whole 
1 was filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and 
amentations, /ypizer at length taking. compaſſion on the 
poor mortals, ordered them a ſecond time to lay down their 
loads, with a deſign to give every one his own again. 

25. They difcharged themſelves with a great deal of plea- 
ſure, after which, the phantom, who had led them into ſuch 
groſs deluſions, was commanded to diſappear, There was - 
ſent in her ſtead a goddeſs of a quite different figure; her mo- 
tons were ſteady and compoſed, and her aſpect ſerious but 
cheerful, She every now and then catt her eyes towards 


heaven, and then fixed them upon ſupiter. 


26. Her name was Patience. She had no ſooner placed her- 
ſelf by the mount of ſorrow, but what I thought very remark- 
able the whole heap iunk to ſuch a degree, that it did not 
appear a third part ſo big as it was before. She after war ds 
returned every man his own proper calamity, and teaching 
him how to bear it in the moſt commodious manner, he march- 
ed off with it contentedly, being very well plealed that he had 
not been left to his own choice, as to the kind ot evils which 
fell to his lot, | 

27. Befides the ſeveral peices of morality to be drawn out 
of this viſion, I learned from it, never to repine at my owni 
misfortunes, nor to envy the happineſs of another, ſince it is 
impoſlible for any man to form a right judgment of his neigh» 
bour's ſufferings; for which reaſon alſo I have determined ne- 
ver to think too lightly of another's complaints, but to re- 
gard the ſorrows of my fellow-cre#tures with ſentiments of 
Aumanity and compailion, | 
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4 Lie o/ Virtue preferable to a Lite of pleajure, exemplified in 
ES iS: > the Choice of Hercules, 


255 


8 8 Tatler, No. 97. 

1..T EL 7REN Hetcules, ſays the divine Prodicus, was in that 

part of his youth, in which it was natural tor him to- 

eonſider what courſe of life he ought to purſue,” he one day re- 
tied into a deſert, where the ſence and ſolitude of the place 
very much favoured his meditations, | 

2. As he was muſing on his preſent condition, and very much 
perplexed in himſelf on the ſtate of life he ſhould chooſe, he ſaw 
two women ot a larger ſtature than. orditary approaching: 
towards him, One of them had a very noble air and grace- 
ful deportment, hes beauty was natural and eaſy, her perſon- 
clean and unſpotted; her eyes caſt towards the ground, with 
an agree ible reſerve; her motion and behaviour full of modeſty; 
and her raiment as white as now. | 

3. The other had a great deal of health and florridnefs in her 
countenance, which the had helped with an artificial white and 
red, and endeavoured to appear more graceful than ordinary in 
ker mein, by a mixture of affectation in all her geſtures, She 
had a wonderful confidence and affurancein her looks, and 
all the variety of colours in her dreſs that ffie thought were 


” the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to an advantage: 


She caft her eyes upon herſelf, then turned them on thoſe that 
were preſent to fee how they liked her, and often looked on 
the figure ſne had made in her own ſhadow. | 
3 4. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, ſhe fiepped be- 
fore the other lady, who came forward with a regular eompo- 
" ſed carriage. and running up to him accoſted him aiter the fol- 
lowing manner. p 
5. My dear Hercules, ſays ſhe, I find you are very much 
divided in your own thoughts pon the way of lite that you 
ought to chooſe :- be my friend and foilow me; I will lead you 
into the poſſeſſion of pleaſure and out of the reach of pain, 
and remove you from all the noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. 
The affairs of either war or peace ſhall have no power to diſ- 
” turb you. Your: whole employment hail be to make your 
life eaſy, and toentertain every ſenſe with its proper gratifica- 
tions. Sumptuous tables, beds of roſes, clouds of perfumes, 


Concerts 
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soncerts of muſic, erouds of beauties, are all in reacreſc to 
receive you. Come along with me into this region of delights, 
this world of pleaſure, and bid farewell fof.everto cate, to pain, 
and to buſineſs. | «27 ; 
6. Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, defired 
to know her name; to which ſhe anſwered, my friends, and 
thoſe who are well acquainted with mel, call me Happineſs ; 
but my enemies, and thoſe who would injure my reputation, 
have given me the-name of Pleaſure, 28 
J. By this time the other lady was come up, who addreſſed 
kerſclt to the young hero in a very different manner, 
Hercules, fays ſhe, I offer mylelf to you, becauſe I know 
you are deſcended from the gods, and give proofs of that de- 
ſcent by your love of virtue, and application to the ſtudies pro- 
per to your age. This makes me hope you will gain both for 
yourſelf and me an immortal reputation. But befote J invite 
ou into my ſociety and friend hip, I will be open and ſincere 
with you, abd muſt lay down this as an eflabliſhed truth, that 
there is nothing truly valuable which can ae purchaſed without 
pains and labour, | 
8. The gods have ſet a price upon every real and noble 
pleaſure. If you would gain the favour ofthe Diety, youmuft 
de at the pains of worſhipping him ; if the friendſhip of good 
men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige them if you wouldbe honoured 
by your country, you muſt take care to ſerve it. In ſhort, if 
you would be eminent in war or peace, you mutt become 
maſter of all the qualifications that can make you ſu, 'Thefe 
are the only terms and conditions upon which I can propoſe 
happineſs, The goddeſs of pleaſure here broke in upon her 
diſcourſe, E | 
9. Youu ſee, ſaid ſhe, Hercules, by her own confeſſion, the 
way to her pleaſure is long and difhcult, whereas that which I 
propoſe is ſhort and eaſy, Alas! ſaid the other lady, whoſe 
viſage glowed with a paſſion made up of ſcorn and pity, what 
are the pleaſures you propoſe ? To eat before you are hungry, 
drink before you are thirfly, ſeep before you are tired, to gra- 
tity appetites before they are raiſed, and raiſe ſuch appetites as 
nature never planted, I” | | 
10, Vou never heard the moſt delicious muſic, which is the 
praiſe of one's ſelf; nor ſaw the moſt beautiful object, which 
je the work of one's own hands. Your yotaries pals away their 
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youth in a dream of miſtaken pleaſures, while they are hoard- 
ing Up anguiſh, torment and remerſe, for old age, 
1. As for me, I am a friend of the gods — of good men, 
aun agreeable companion to the artitan, a houſ:0!d guardian to 
fathers of families, a patron and protector of ſervants, an aſſo- 
Tate in all true and generous triendſhips, The banquets of my 
votaries are never coſtly, but always delicious; for none eat or 
drink at chem who are not invited by hunger and thirſt, Their 
fumbers are found, and their wakings are cheerful. 
- 12, My young men have the pleaſure of hearing themſelves 
_ praiſed by thote who are in years, and thoſe who are in years, 
pf being honowed by thoſe who are young, In a word, my 
followers are favoured by the gods, beloved by their acquaint- 


ances efteemed by their country, and after the cloſe of their la- 
bours, honoured by poſterity, | By 
13. We know, by thelife of this memorable hero, to which 
of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and ] believe, everjß 
one who reads this, will do him the juſtice to approve his cho ce. 
14. I very much admire the ſpeeches of theſe ladies, as con- 
taining in them the chief arguments for a life of virtue, or a life 
of pleaſure, that could enter into the thoughts of an heathen : 
but am particularly pleaſed with the different figures he gives the 
two goddeſſes. Our modern authors have repreſented pleaſure 
or vice with an alluring face, but ending in ſnakes and mon- 
ſters: here ſhe ap + in all the charms of beauty, though they 
are all falſe and b cwed ; and by that means compoſes a 
viſion entirely natural and plealing, 
15. L have tranſlated this ailegory for the benefit of the youth 
in general; and particularly of thoſe who are ſtill in thedeplo- 
E rable tate of non-exiſtence, and whom I moit earneſtly entreat 
80 come into the world. Let my embryos ſhew the leaſt in- 
|  <clinationto any fingle virtue, and I ſhall allow it to be a ſtrug- 
| Bling towards birth. 7 | 
| - 16, I do not expect of them chat, like the hero in the fore- 
going ſtory, they ſhould go about as ſoon as they are born, 
with a club in their hands, and a lion's kin on their ſhoulders, 
| to root out monſters and deſtroy tyrants; vat as the fineſt atſthor 
| of all antiquity has ſaid upon this very occaſion, though a man 
has not the abilities to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the moſt ſhining parts 
of a great character, he has certainly the capacity of being juſt, 
faithful, modeſt, and temperate, | | 


* 
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Virtue Rewarded ; the Hiftlory of Amanda, 
Spectator, No. 375: 


1. 1 HAVE more than once had oceaſion to mention a no- 


ble faying of Seneca the philoſopher, that a virtuous per- 


{on ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing above them, is an 


object on which the gods themſelves may look down with de- 
light, I ſhall therefore ſet before my reader a ſcene of this kind 


of diſtreſs in private life, for the ſpeculation of this day. 


2. An eminent. citizen, who had lived in good faſhion and 


credit, was, by a train of accidents, and by an unavoidadle per- 
plexity in his affairs, reduced to a low condition. There is a 
modetty uſually attending faultleſs poverty, which made him 
ratherchooſe to reduce his manner of living to his preſent cir- 


cumſtances, than ſolicit his friends, in order to ſupport the ſhew 
of an eſtate, when the ſubſtan ce was gone. | 

3. His wife, who was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behav- 
ed herſelf on this occaſion with uncommon decency, and never 
appeared ſo amiable in his eyes as now, Inficad of upbraiding 
him with the ample tortune ſhe had brought, or the many great 


offers ſhe had refuſed for his ſake, ſhe redoubled all the inftances 


of her affection, while her huſband was continually pouring 


out his heart to her in complaint, that he had ruined the beſt 


woman in the world. | 
4. He ſomecimes came home at a time when ſhe did not ex- 
pect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears, which (tte endeavoured to 


conceal, and always put on an air of cheerfulneſs to receive 
him. To leſſen their expence, their eldeſt daughter (whem I 
ſhall call Amanda) was ſent into the country, to the houſe of 
an honeſt farmer, who, had married a ſervant of the family: 


This young woman was apprehenſive of the ruin which wes 


approaching, and had privately engaged a friend in the neigh- 


bourhood to give her an account of what paſſed from time to 
time in her facher's affairs, | | 

5. Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, when 
the lord of the manor, who often called in at the farmer's houſe 
as he followed his country ſports, fell paſſionately in love with 
her. He was a. man of great generoſity, but from a looſe edu- 
cation had contracted a kearty averſion to marriage. Hetaerefore 


entertained. a defign upon Araanda's virtue, which at preſent he 


thought fit to keep private. The innocent creature, Who nev- 
h ov er 
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er ſuſpected his intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon ; and, 


havin "S obſerved his growing paſtion for her, hoped by ſo ad- 
Yal.c.2zeons a match ſhe might quickly e in a capacity of yy 
bo ting derne relations, 

6. One day as he called to ſee ker, he found her in tears over 


a heuer ge had juſt received from her friend, which gave an ac- 


cornt that her father had been lately ſtript of every thing by an 
excoution, The lover, who with ſome difcul y found out the 
cauſe of her grief, took ng occaſion to make her a propoſal, 
It is impatl :ble-ro expreſs Amanda's confuſion when ſhe found 


his retenſiops were not honourable, 


7. She was now Ceſerted of all hopes, and had no power to 


Tprak ; but ruſhing from him in the mmeſt diſturbance, locked 
he! zel wp in her chamber. He immediately diſpatched a weſ 


ler er to her father wich the following lever : 
8. : SIR, : 
« © HAVE heard of your misfortune, and have offered y- ur 
j daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle on her tour 
hundred pounds a year, and to lay down the farm for w hich yen 
ate now diſtreſſed. I will be ſo ingerious ns to tell you, thai 1 
do not intend marriage: but, if you are wile, you will uſe your 
authority with her not to be teo nice, when the has an oppor- 
tunity of faving you and your family, and of making herlelt hap- 
y. Han, &c. 

9. This letter came to the hatds of Amanda's m: ther: ſhe 
opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. She did not 
think it proper to explain herſelt to the meſſen ger; but def ring 
hin to call again the next morning, ſhe wrote to her ang hter 
as ern a 

M0 2 Denrell Child, „ 

„OK tather and I have juſt received a letter from a 
gentleman who pretends love to you, with a propo- 

fa) that kuſults our misfortunes, and would throw us to a lower 
degree of miſery than any thing which is come upon us. Huw | 
could this bat barous man tink that the tendereft of parents 


would be tempted to ſupply their wants, by giving ap the beſt 


of children to infamy and ruin | Ir is a mean and cruel artifice 
to make this propoſal at a tie when he thinks eur necelſ)ies 
muſt compel us to any thing; but we will not eat the bieid of 
ſhame; and therefore we charge thee not to think of us, bux to 


avoid the ſnare that is laid for thy virtue. Beware of puying 


us 


— 


* 
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us: it is not ſo bad as you have perhaps been told. All things 
will yet be well, and 1 ſhall write my child better news. 

+ [ have been interrup:ed, I knOW not how 1 was moved to 
ſay things would mend, As I was going on, I was ſtartled by 
the noiſe of one that knocked at the door, and had brought as 


an unexpected ſapply ot a debt which had long been o.] ng. 1 
Oh! Iwill now tell thee all. It is ſome days I have lived al- 


moſt without ſupport, having conveyed what little money 1 


could raiſe to yuur poor father. Then wilt weep to think 


where he is, yet be a ſſured he will ſoon be at liberty, Tl:atcrus 


el letter would have broke his heart, but I have concealed it 


from him, TI have no companion at preſent beſides little Fanny, 
who ſtands watching my looks as | write,-and is crying tor her 
filter ; ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure you are not well, having diſcovered 


that my preſent trouble is about you. But do not think 1 would 


thus repeat my ſorrows to giieve thee, No, it is to entteat 
thee not to make them inſupportable, by adding what would 
be wa:ſe than all. Let us bear cheertully an affliction wh'ch 


* 


— 


* — 


we have not brought on ourſelves, and remember there isa 


Power who can better deliver us out of it, than by the loſs of 
thy innocence, Heaven preſerve my dear child, | 
\ uh affeiionate moiſenr — . 

11. The meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed rode» 
Hver this letter to Amanda, carried it firfl to his matier, who 
he imagined, would be glad to have an opportunity of giving 
it into her hands himſelt. His maſter was impatient to know 
the ſucceis of his propofal, and therefore broke open the letter 
privately, to fee the contents. 

12. He was Dot a little moved at ſo tive a picture of viitue 
in &ftreſs; but, at the ſame time, was infivitely ſurpriſed to 
find his offers rejected. However he reſolved not to Tuppre!s 
the ictter, but- carefully ſcaled it up again, and carried it to A- 


- manda, a)l his endeayours to ſee her were in vain, till ſhe was 


aſſuted he brought a letter from her mother. He wou!d not 


part with it but upon condition that ſhe ſhould read it with» 


out leaving the room, 


13. While ſhe was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes on her face 
| zer face. 
with the dee peſt attention; her concern gave a new ſoftne:sto 


her beauty, and when ſhe burſt into tears, he c:u'd no longer 
refiain from beari g a part in ter ſorro®, and telling her, that 
he too had lead the leiter, and was reſolved to make lepara- 

- {Gn 


-. Amanda's mother, 


Pr « 
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tion for having been the occaſion of it, My reader will not 
be diſpleaſeg to ſee the ſecond epiſtle which he now wrote to 
« Madam, N „ 
vs 1 Am full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſell, if I have 
not your pardon for what 1 lately wrote, It Was far 

from my intention to add trouble to the afiifted ; nor could a- 
ny thing but my being a ſtranger to you, have betrayed me 
into a fault, for which, if I live, I hall endeavour to make 
you amends as a fon, You cannot be unhappy while Aman- 
da is your daughter; nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent it, 
which is in the power of, Madam, | 

04 Your obedient humble Servant, 

14. This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and foon after went 
up to town himſelf to complete the generous act he had now re- 
ſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, Amanda's father 
was quickly in a condition of retrieving his perplexed aflairs, 
to conclude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed the double fat- 
isfaction of having reſtored a worthy family to their former 
proſperity, and of making hiqmſelf happy by an alliance to their 
virtues. 3 f 

Cr > >>) e? 
The Story of Abdallah and Baljora, 


"ie Guardian, No. 167. 
I, 1 following ſtory is lately tranſlated out of an Ara- 
| blan manuſcript, which I think has very mych the 


torn of an oriental tale; and as it has never before been printed, 


I queſ jon not but it will be highly acceptable to my readers, 
2. The name of Helim is ſlill famous through all the eaſtern 
parts of the world. He is called among the Perſians, even to 


is day, Helim the great phyſician, He was acquainted with 


all the powers of ſimples, underſtood all the influences of the 
Rars, and knew the ſecrets that were engraved on the ſea! of 
Solomon the ſon of David. Helim was alſo governor of the 
Black Palace, and chief of the phyſicians to Alnareſchin the 
Sreat king of Perſia, 1 | 

3. Ainareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that evef fe gu- 
ed in this country, He was of a fearful, ſuſpicions and cruel 
natuie, having put to death, upon very flight jealoalies and ur- 


Fa 


— 
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miſes, five and thirty ot his queens, and e twenty ens 
wh m he ſuſpected to have conſpired ageinſt his life, Being at 
lenzeh wearted with the exerciſe of ſo many cruelties in his Cn 
family, and fearing left the whole race of Caliphs ſhkuuld be en- 
tirety loft, he one day ſent for Helim, and ſpoke to him alter 
this manner, 8 ASSESS 

4. Helim,' ſaid he, I have long adinired thy great wiſdem, 
and retired way of living, I ſhall now ſheyw thee the entire 
confidence which I place in thee, I have only two ſons le- 
 maining, who ate yet but infants, It is my deſign that thou 
take them home with thee, and educate them as thy own. 
Train them up in the humble unambitious purſuits of knuwledge, 
By this means ſhall the line of Caliphs be preſerved, and my 
children ſucceed after me, without aſpiring to my throne w hilſt 
I am yet alive,” | 

5- The words of my lord the king ſhall be obeyed, ſaid He- 
lim. After which he bowed and wen; out cf the king's-pref- 
ence, He then received the children intò his own Ruale, and 
from that time bred them up with him in the {tudies of KC WI. 
edge and virtue. The young princes loved and reſpected He- 
iim as their father, and made ſuch improvements under hm, 
that by the age of one-and-twenty they were inſtructed in all 
the learning of he eaſt. 852 | 

6. The name*v+ the eldeſt was Ibrahim, and of the youngeſt 
Abdallah. They lived together in ſuch a perfect friendſhip, 
that to this day it is ſaid of intimate friends that they iv togeth- 
er like Ibrahim and Abdallah, Helim had an only child, who 
was a girl ot a fine foul, and a moſt beautitul perion, Her fa- 
ther omitted nothing in her education, that might make her the 
moſt accompliſhed woman of ber age. 8 

7. As the young princes were in a manner excluded from the 
reit of the world, grey frequetitly converſed with this lovely 
virgin, who had been brought up by her lather in the ſame 
courſe of knowlede and oi virtue. . 

8. Abdallah, whoſe mind was of 2 fofter turn than that of 
his brbrner, igrew. by degrees o cnameoeures of ber converfation, 
that he did not think he lived, hen he was not in com] any 
with his belo ves Balfora, for that was the name of the maid, 
The fame ot het beauty “as lo great, chat at 'ef p13) it cams to 
the ears of the king, who, preten ing to wt the young prices 
his ſons, demanded of Heiwa che fight of Ballera his tair daugh- 
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328 The Young Gen:leman and Ladys Monitor, 
9. The king was ſo inflamed with her beauty and behaviour, 
Bat he ſent for Helim the next morning, and told him it was 
now his defign to recompenſe him tor all his faithtul ſervices ; 
and that in order to it, he intended to make his daughter queen 
of Perſia, 8 | | 
10. Helim, who knew very well the fate of all thoſe unhap- 
Py women who had been thus advanced, and could not but be 
privy to the ſecret love which Abdallah bore his daughter ; 
Far be it, ſays he, from the king of Perſia to contaminate 
ne blood of the Caliphs, and join himſelf in marriage with the 
danghter of his phy fician,” Cs 
11, The king, however, was ſo impatient for ſuch a biide, 
that without hearing any excuſes, he immediately ordered Bal- 
fora to be ſent for into his preſence, keeping the father with 
im in order to make her ſenſible of the honour which he de- 
ſigned, Balſora, who was too modeſt and humble to think 
ber beauty had made ſuch an impreſſion on the king, was a few 
moments aſter brought into his preſence as he had commanded, 
12. She appeal ed in the king's eye as one of the virgins of 
paradiſe, | But upon hearing the honour which he intended her, 
ſhe fainted away, and fell down as dead at his feet, Helim 
wept, and after having recovered her out of the trance into 
which she was fallen, repreſented to the king that ſo unexpect- 
ed añ honour was too great to have been communicated to her 
all at once; but that, it he pleaſed, he would himſelf prepare 
her for ir, 'The king bid him take his own way, and diſmiſſed 
him. <3 ies | 7 
13. Balſora was conveyed again to her father's houſe, where 
the thoughts of Abdallah renewed her affliction every moment; 
inſomuch that at length chè fell into a raging fever. The king 
was informed of her condition by thoſe who ſaw her. Helim 
finding no other means of extricating her from the difficultics 
she was in, after having compoſed her mind, and made her ac- 
quainted with his intentions, gave her a certain potion, which 
he knew would lay her aſleep for many hours; and afterwards, 
in all the ſeeming diſtteſs of a diſconſolate father, informed the 
king she was dead, . | 
147 The king, who never let any ſentiments of humanity 
come too near his heart, did not much trouble himſelf about 
the watter ; however, for his own reputation, he told the fa- 
ther, that ſince it was known through the empire that Balſora 


, 


* 


tention that ſhe ſhould be honoured as ſuch after her death, that 
ber body ſhould te laid in the black palace, among thote of 


| his deceaſed queens. 


* 


15. In the meantime Abdallah, who had beard of the king's 
deſign, was not leſs afflicted than his beloved Balſora. A. 


for the ſeveral circumſtances ot his diſtreſs, as alſo how. the 


king was informed of an irrecoverable diſtemper into which 
he was fallen, they are to be tound at length in the Hittory of 


Helim, 


16. It ſhall ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, ſome 
. days after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave the prince 
a potion of the ſame nature witlt which he bad laid aſleep Bal- 


ſora. 


17. It is the cuſtom among the Perfians,- to convey in a 
private manner the bodies of all the royal family a little after 
their deaths into the black palace; Which is the repoſitory of all 
who are deſcended from the Caliphs, or any way allied to 


them. I'be chief phylician is always governor oi the black 
palace; it being his office to embalm and preſerve the holy 


family after they are dead, as well as to take care of them 
while they are yet living. | 

18. The black palace is fo called from the colour of the 
building, which is all of the fit eſt poli red black marble, There 


are always burning in it five thoufand evelaſting lamps. It has 


allo an bundred folding doors of ebony, Which are each of 
them watched day and night by an nundred negroes, who are 
to take care that nobody enters beſides the governor, 


19. Helim after having conveyed the Wdy of his daughter | 


into this repoſitory, and at the appointed time received her out 
of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, took care ſome time af- 
ter to bring that of Abdallah into the fame. place, Balſora 
watched over him till fuch time as the doze he had taken loft 


its effect. Abdallah was not acquainted with Helim's deſign 


when he gave him this {leepy potion. 

20. It is impoſſible ro deſcribe the ſurpriſe, the joy, the 
tranſport he was in at his firſt awaking, He fancied himſelf in 
the retirement of the bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his deat Balſo- 
ra, who he thought was juſt gone before him, was the firſt 
wno came to congratulate bis arrival, She ſoon informed bim 
et the place he was in, which notwithftanding all its horrors, 


appeared 


1 w__ . 
by. 
* 
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died at a time when he defigned her for his bride, it was his in- 


Wo 


WV 


i 
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5 appeared to him more ſweet than the bower of Mabomet, in 
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the company Of bis Balſora. 

1. Helim, who was ſuppoſed to be taken ap in the emba! 'm- 
ing of the bodies, viſued „he place very frequently, His great- 
ett. perplexity was how to get the lovers, out of it, the gates 


being watched in ſuch a manner as | have before related, This 


coniideration did nota little ditturb the two interred levers. 
22, At length Hehm bethought himieif,- that the fi:ft day of 
the full moon of the month Tpa was near at hand, Now it 
is a received tradition among the Perſians, that the ſouls of thoſe. 
of the royal family, who are ina ſtate of blits, do, on the 
firſi full moon a er their deceaſe, pals though the eaftern 


gate ofthe black palace, which is therefore called the Gate of 


OE in order to take their flight for that happy place. 

. Helim, therefore, having "made due pieparation for this 
nigh dteſſed each of the love ers in a r0be of azure lk, wrought 
in the fineſt looms of Perha, with a long train of linen whiter 
than ſnow, that flowed on the gr. uud behind them Upon 
Abcallah's head lie fixed, a wreath of the greeneit myrtle, and 
on Balſora's- a garland of the freſbeſ les. Their garments 
were ſcented with the 1icheft pertumes of Arabia, 

24. Having thus prepared eve.y thing, the full moon was 
no ſooner up, and ſhining in all its: brightneſs but he privaiely 
opened the Gate of Paradite. and (hutiit atter the fame manner 
as ſoon as they had paſſed through it. 


25, The band of negroes who were poſted a little diſtance 


from the gue ſeeing two ſuch beautifulapparitions, that ſews 


ed themſelves to 1 by the light of the full moon, and 


being raviehed witlWhe odour that flowed from their garments 
immediately concluded them to be the ghoſls oſ the wo perions 
lately decea led. 

26. They fell upon their faces as they paſſed through the 
midit of them, and continued proftrate on the earth. until {uch 
time as they were out ct fight, They reported tlie nc day 
what they had ſeen, but this was looked upon by the king 
himſelf, and moſt others, as the compliment hat was ulually 
paid to any of the e N of his family. 

27, Helm bac placed two of his owr mules at om 2 mile's 
diſtance from the black temple, on the pot which they had a- 
grecdugon for their rendezvous. Here he met them, and con- 
& icted them to one of his GW holes, which was ſituated on 


mcunt Aucun. : } | 28. The 


. and mnt 
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22, The air of this mountain was ſo very healthful, that: 
Helim had formerly tranſported the king thither, in order to- 
recover him out of along fit of licknels, which ſucceeded fo - 
well, that the king made him a preſent ofthe whole mountain 
with a beautiful houſe and garden that were on the top of It, 
209. In this retirement lived Abdallah ard Balſora. They 
were both ſo traught with all kinds of kzewledge, and poſſeſt 
with ſo conſtant and mitual a paikon for each other, that their: 

ſolitude never lay heavy on them, | 

30. Abdallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which were agree-, 
able to his mannet ofliving, and the Ftuation of ihe plate; 
inſomuch that in a few years he converted the whole moun- 
tain into a kind of garden, and covered every part of jt with 
plantations or ſpots of flowers. X 

Helim was too good a father to let him want any thing mat 
might conduce to make his retirement pleaſant, | | 

31. In about ten years after their abode in this place, the old 
king died, and was ſucceeded by his fon Ibratim, who, upon 
the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had been called to court, and 
entertained there as heir to the Perſian Empiie., Though he 
was ſome years incooſolable for the death of his brother, He- 
lim. durſt not truſt him with the ſecret, which he knew would 
have fatal conſequences, should it by any means come to the 
knowledge of the old king. 

32. Ibrahim was no ſooner mounted to the throne, but He- 
lim ſought after a proper opporturity of making a diſcovery 
to him, which he knew would be very agreeable toſs good 
natured and generous a prince, It ſo happened, that before 
Helim found ſuch an opportunity as he detired, the new king 
Ibrahim, having, been ſeparated from his company in a chace, 
and almoſt faiming with heat and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the toot 
of mount Khacan, He immediately aſcended the hiil, and 
coming to Helim's houſe, demanded fome retreshments. , © 

23, Relim was very luckily there at that time; and after 
having ſet before the king the choiceft of wines and fruits, find- 
ing him wonderfully picaſed . with fo ſeaſonable a tieat, told 
him that the beſt part of his entertainment was to come. Up- 
on which he opened to bim the whole hiftory of what had 
paſſed, the king was ar once aſtonished and tranſportes at ſo 
range a relation, and ſeeing his brother enter the room with 
Ballora in his hand, he leaped off from the ſofa op which he 
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fat, and cried out © It is he! ir is my Abdallah!“ Having laid 
this, he, tei} upon his neck, and wept. | 1 
34. The whole company for tome time remained ſilent and 
sheding tears of joy, The king at length having kindly re- 
proached flelim for depriving him-ſo long of ſuch a brother, 
embraced Balſora with the greateſt tenderneſs, and told her 
that she should now be a queen indeed, for that ne would vn- 


_ mediately make his brother king of ail the conquered nations 


on the other fide the Tigris. ; 
35. Heealily diſcovered in the eyes of our two loversthat in- 


ſtead of being tranſported with the offer, they preferred their 


preſent retirement to empire. At their requelt, therefore, he 
changed his intentions, and made them a pretent cf all the o- 


pen country as far as they could fee from the top of mount 


K hacan, | 

36. Hbdallah Cortinued to extend his former improvements 
beautified his whole proſpect with groves and fountains, gar- 
dens and ſeats of pleaſure, until it became the moſt delicious ſpot 
of ground within the empire, and is therefore called the garden 
of Perſia, ON 

37. This Caliph, Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, 
died without children, and was ſacceeded by Abdallah, a ſon 
of Abdallah and Balſora. This was the king Abdallah, who 
afterwards fixed the Imperial reidence upon mount Khacan, 
which continues at this time to be the tayourite palace ot the 
Perfian empire. 


S e DPI IPPEZRED 
On Ravhne,s anid Conard ce, 
225 / NE Rambler, No. 15. 
r. HERE are ſome vices and errors which, though often 
fatal to thoſe in whom they are found have yer, by the 


univerſa] conſent of mankind, been confidered as entitled to 
ſome degree of reſpect, or, have, at leaſt been exempted from 


contemptuous infamy, and condemned by the ſevereft moraliſt 
with pity rather than deteſtation, i 


2. A conftant and invariable example of this gerieral par- 


tlality will be found in the different regard which has always 


been ſhown to raſhne's and cowardice ; two vices, of which, 
though they may be conceived equally diſtant from the middle 
3 | we roint, 
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point, where true fortitude is placed, and may equally injure 


any public or private intereſt, yet the one is never mentioned 
without ſome kind of veneration, and the other always confid- 
ered as a topic of unlimited and licentious cenſure, on Which 
all the virulence of reproach may be lawfuRy exerted, 

3. The ſame diſtinction is made by the common ſuffrage, 
between profuſion and avarke, and perhaps between many 
other oppoſite vices; and as | have found reaſon to pay great 
regard to the voice of the people, in caſes where knowledge 
has been forced upon them by experience, without long deduc- 
tions or deep reſearches, 1 am inclined ro believe tha! this Cijirie 


þution of reſpect is not without ſome agreement with he nature 


of things: and that in the faults, which are thus inveited with 
extraordinary privileges, there are generally ſome ]a'ent princi- 
ples of merit, ſome poſlibilities of future virtue, which may by 
degrees, break from obſtruction, and by time and oppertunity 
be brought into action. | 25 . 

4. It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more eaſy to 
take away ſuperfluities than to ſupply date cs; and therefore, 
he that is culpable, becauſe he has paſſed the middle point of 
virtue, is always accounted a fairer object of hope, than he who 
fails by falling ſhort. The one has all that perfection requires, 
and more, but the exceſs may be eafily retrenc}ied ; the other 
wants the qualities requ fite to excellence, and who can tell ho 
he ſhall obtain them? FEA 

5. We are certain that the horſe may be taught to keep pace 
with his fellows, whoſe fault it is that he leaves them behind. 
We know that a few ſtrokes of the axe will lop a cedat ; but 
what arts of cultivation can elevate a fhrub ? | 

6. To walk with circumſpection and ſteadineſs in the right 
path, at an equal diſtance between the extremes of error, . ought 
to be the conſtant endeavour of every reatonable being; nor 


can I think thoſe teachers of moral wifdom much to be honour- 
ed 23 bene factors to mankind, who are always enla ging upon 


the difficulty of our duties, and providing rather excuſes for vice, 
than incentives. to virtue, 
J. But fince to moſt it will happen often, and to all ſome- 
times, that there will be a deviation towards one fide or the 
other; we ought always to employ our vigilance, with moſt at- 
tention, on that enemy from which there is the greatett dan- 
ger, and to ſtray, if we mult ſtray, towards thofe parts from 
| whence we may quickly and eafily zeturn. S. Among 
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'8. Among other oppoſite qualities of the mind, which may 


become dangerous, though in different degrees, I hade often 


had occaſion to coakider the contrary effects of preſumption and 


.Eeſpuncency ; offieady confidence, which promiſes a victory 


without conteſt, and heartleis pvſillanimiry, which (rinks 


back from the thought of great undertakings, confounds difi- 
culty with impotbbility, and conſiders all advancement towards 
any new attainment, as irreverſibly prohibited. 


4 
. 


9. Preſumpt 


pitate ardour Will, in time, be taught the neceffity of nethedi- 


cal gradation, and preparatory meaſures ; and the moſt dating 


confidence be Convinced, that neither merit, nor abilities, can 


Command events, 


10. It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that they 


are always baſtening to their own reformation ; becauſe they 


incite us to try whether our expectations are well grounded ; 


and therefore detect the deceits which they are apt to occalion, 
But timidity is a diſeaſe of the mind more obſtinate and fatal; 
for a man once perſuaded, that any impediment is inſuperable, 
has given ir, with reſpe& to himſelf, that ſtrength and weight 
which it had not before. 2 
11. He can ſcarcely ſtrive with vigour and perſeverance, 
when he has no hope of gaining the victory: and ſince he will 
never try his ſtrength, can never diſcover the voreaſonadlereſs 
of bis fears. n — 


£2, There is often to be found in men devoted to literature, 
a kind of intellectual cowardice, which whoever converſes much 


among them, may obſerre frequently to depreſs the alacrity of 
enterprize, and by conſequence to retard the improvement of 
ſcience. 5 


13. They have annexed to every ſpecies of knowledge, ſome 


chimerical character of terror and inhibition, which they tran(- 


mit, without much reflection, from one to another; they firſt 


fright themſelves, and then propagate the panic to their ſchol- 


Ars and acquaintance, 8 
14. One ſtudy is inconfifent with a lively imagination, a- 
-nother with a ſolid judgment; one is improper in the early 


parts of life, another requires ſo much time, that it is not to be 
attempted at an advanced age; one is dry and contracts the 


Jentimentss 


on will be eaſily Corrected, Every experiment 
will teach caution, and miſcariiages will hourly mew, that ate 
temęts ate not always rewarded with ſucceſs. The moſt pred. 
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fentiments, another is diffuſe and over-burdens the memory; 
one is inſufferable to taſte and delicacy, and another wears out 
life in the ſtudy of words, and is uſeleſs to a wiſe. man, who 
deſires only the knowledge of things. BIT, 

15. But of all the bugbears by which the infanies barbati, 
boys both young and old, have been hitherto frighted from di- 
greſſing intonew tracts of learning, none has been more miſchiey- 
ouſly efficacious than an opinion that every kind of knowledge 


requires a peculiar genius, or mental conftitution, framed for the 


reception of ſome ideas and the excluſion of others; and that 
to him whoſe genius is not adapted to the ſtudy which he prq- 


lecutes, all labour ſhall be vain and fruitleſs ; vain as an endeay- 


our to mingle oil and water, or, in the language of chymiſtry, 
to amalgainate bodies of heterogeneous principles. 

16, This opinion we may reaſonably ſuſpe& to bave been 
Plopagated, by vanity, beyor,d the truth, It is natural for 
thoſe who have raiſed a reputation by apy ſcience, to exalt 
theinſelves as endowed by heaven with peculiar powers, or 
marked vut by an extraordinary deſignation tor their profeſſion; 
and to! fright competitors away by repreſeming_ the difficuities 
with which they muſt contend, and the neceſſity of qualities 
which ate ſuppoſed to be not generally conferred, and which 
no man can know, but by experience, whether he enjoys. 

17. To this diſcouragement it may poſſibly be anſwe red, that 


fince a genius, whatever it may be, is like fite in the flint, only 
to be produced by colliſion with a proper ſubject, it is the bu- 


ſineſs of every man to try whether his faculties may not bappily 
co- operate with his deſires; and ſince they whoſe proficiency 
he adinires, knew their own force only by the event, he needs 
but engage in the ſame undertaking, with equal ſpirit, and may 
reaionably hope for equal ſucceſs, | 

18. There is another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, given by 
thoſe who proteſs to thew the way to the ſummt of knowledge, 
ot equal tendency to depreſs the mind with a talſe diſtruſt of it- 
ſelf, and weaken it by needleſs ſolicitude and dejection. When 
a icholar whom they deſire to animate, conſults them ar his 


entrance on ſome new ſtudy, it is common to make flattering 


repreſentations of its pleaſantneſs and facility. 


19, Thus they generally attain one of the two ends almoſt 


equally deſirable; they either incite his induſtry by elevating his 


hopes, or produte a bigh opinion of their own abilities, 55 
| N ue / 


Athalia of Monſieur Racine, 
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they are ſuppoſed to relate only what they have found, and ts 


have proceeded with no leſs eaſe than they have promiſed to 
their followers, 85 | 

20, The ſtudent, enflamed by this encouragement, ſets for- 
ward in the new path, and proceeds a few ſteps with great a- 
lacrity; but he ſoon finds aſperities and intricacies of which he 


has not been forewarned and imagining that none ever were fo 


entangled or fatigued before him, finks ſuddenly into deſpair, 
and deſiſts as from an expedition in which fate oppoſes him, 
Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, and he is defeated 
withont reſiitance, becauſe he had no expectation of an enemy. 
21. Of thele treacherous inſtructors, the one deſtroys induſ- 
try, by declaring that induſtry is vain, the other by repreſent- 
ing it as needleſs ; the one cats away the root of hope, the oth- 
er raiſes it only to be blaſted, The one confines his pupil to 
the fore, by telling him his wreck is certain; the other ſends 
him to- ſea without preparing him for tempeſts. 7 
22, Falſe hopes and falle terrors are equally to be avoided, 
Every man wao propoſes to grow eminent by learning, ſhould 


carry in his mind, at once, the difficulty of excellence, and the 


force-of induſtry ; and remember that fame is not conferred but 
as the recompenſe of labour, and that labour, vigourouſly 


continued, has not often failed of its reward. 


> »_ 0 
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Fortitude founded upon the Fear of God. 
TE THOR | Guardian, No. I77. 
I, OORKING over the late edition of Monfieur Boileau's 
works, I was very much pleaſed with the article which 
he has added to his notes on the tranſlation of Longinus, He 
there tells us, that the ſablime in writing riſes either from the 
nobleneſs of the thought, the ma gnificence of the words, or the 
harmonious and lively turn of the phraſe, and that the perfect 
fublime riſes from all theſe three in conjun gion together. He 
produces an inſtance of his pertect ſublime in four verſes from the 
2. When Abner, one of the chief officers of the court, re- 
preſents to Joad the high-prieſt, that the queen was incenſed 
againſt him, the high-prieſt, hot in the leaſt terrified at the 
news, returns this anſwer: _ Celu? 
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Celui que met un jrein à ta fureui dete, 
Scail auſſi des niechans arrceier ies 'complets;  _ , 
Sounits asc reſpet a fa vollinie jainie, 


. 


Je crains Dieu, cher Abner & wat point d'auire crainte. 


CY 


3. He who ruleth the raging of the ſea, knows allo how 
to check the deſigns of the ungodly. I ſubmit my ſelf with reve 
erence to his holy will. O Abner ! I fear my God, and 1 feat 
none but him.“ Such a thought gives no leſs a ſolemnity to 
human nature, than it does to good writing: 

4. This religious fear, when it is produced by juſt appre- 
henſions of a divine power, naturally overlcoks all human 
greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, and extinguithes 
every terror that can ſettle itſelf in the heart of a man : it lefſens 
and contracts the figure of the molt exalted perſon : it diſarms 
the tyrant and executioner, and repreſents to our minds the 
moſt enraged and: the moſt powerful as altogether harmſeſs and 
impotent, | | 73 0 

5. There is no ttue fortitude which is not founded upon this 
fear, as there is no other principle of ſo ſeitled and fixed a na- 
ture, Courage that grows from couſtitution very often to11akes 
a man when he has occaſion tor it; and when it is only a kind 
of inſtinct in the ſoul, breaks out on al occaſions without judg- 
ment or diſcretion, That courage which proceeds from a ſenſe 

of our duty, and from a fear ot offending him that made us, acts 
always in an uniform manner, and according te the dictates of 
right reaſon. 8 | | __ 

6, What can the man fear who takes care in all his ations > ü 

4 to pleaſe a Being who is omniputent, a Being who is able to 

3 cruſh all his adverſaries, a Being who can divert any misfor- 
tune from betaiiing him, or turn any ſuch misfortune to 

e his advantage! The perſon who lives with this conſtant and 

habitual regard to the great ſuperintendant of the world, is in- 

8 deed ſure that no tea] evil can come into his lot. 

7. Bleſſings may appear under the ſhape of pains, loſſes, and 


ie - diſappointments, but let him have patience, and he will ſee 
” them in their proper figures, Dangers may tbreaten him, but 
VL he may reſt ſatisfied that they will either not react him, or that, 
4 if they do, they will be the Infiruments of good to him. In 


h fort, he may look on all croſſes and accidents, ſuſſerings and. 
5 afflictions, as means which are made. uſe; of to bring him to 
happinels. | i 8. This 
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8. This is even the worſt of that man's condition whoſe mind 
js poſſeſſed with the habitual fear of which ] am now ſpeaking. 

But ir very often happens, that thoſe which appear Evils in cur 
own eyes, appear alfo as ſuch to him who has human nature un- 
der his care, in which caſe they are certainly averted trom the 
perſon who has made himſelf, by this virtue, an object of divine 
favour. _ * | : | 

9. Hiſtories are fu'l of inflances of this nature, where men 
of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes cut of ſuch dangers as 
Þave encloſed them, and which have ſeerned inevitable, 

10. There is no example of this kind in Pagan hiſtory which 
more pleaſes me than that which is recorded in the life of Timo- 
Jeon,” This extracrdinary man was famous for referring all his 
ſucceſſes to Providence. Cornelius Nepos acouaints ns that he 
had in his houſe a private chapel in which he ufed to pay. his 
eexrotions to the goddeſs who repreſents Providence among the 
Feathens. I think no man was ever more diſtinguiſhed by the 
Deity, whom he Findly worfhipped, than the great perſon I 
am ſpeaking of, in ſeveral occurtences of his life, but particu- 
larly in the following one. which 1 all relate out of Plutarch. 

71, Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate 
Timoleon as he was offering up his devotions in a certain tem- 
le. In order to it they took their ſeveral ſtands in the moſt 
convenient places for their purpoſe.---As they were waiting for 
an opportunity to put their deſign in execution, a ſtranger hav- 
ing obſerved one of the conſpirators, fell upon him and flew him. 
Upon which the other two, thinking their plot had been diſ- 
covered, threw themſelves at Timoleon's feet, and confeſſed 
the whole matter. 2 . 

12. This ſtranger, upon examination, was found to bave 
underſtood nothing of the intended affaſſination, but having 
ſeveral years before had a brother killed by the. conſpirator, 
whom he here put to death, and having till now ſought in yain 
for an opportunity of revenge, he chanced to meet the murder- 
er in the temple, who had planted himſelf there for the above- 
mentioned purpoſe, . . 5 

3. Plutarch cannot toxbear, on this occaſien, ſperking with 
a kind of rapture on the ſchemes of Providence, which, in this 
particular, had ſo contrived it, that the ſtranger ſhould, for ſo 
r a ſpace of time, be debarred the means of doing juſtice to 

is brother, till, by the ſame blow that revenged the death of 
one innocent man, he preſerved the life of another. 14. For 


8 
[ 


14. For my own part, I cannot wonder that a man of Ti- 

moleon's religion fhould have ihis intrepidity and firmneſs of 

mind, or that he ſhould'be dillinguithed by luch a deliverance 
as | have here related. 


\ 
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f _ Rambler, No. 26. 

T is uſual. for men, TAE. in the ſame purſuits, to be 

inquiſitive atter the conduct and tortune of each other; 
and therefore, | ſuppole i it wili not be unpiealing to you, to 
read an account of tne various Changes which have appeared in 
part ot a life devoted tc literature, My natrative will not ex- 
hivit any great variety of events or extraurdinary revolutions ; 
but way perhaps be not leis uſetul, becauſe 1 ſhall relate nothing 
which is not likely to lappen'to a thouſand otheis. 

2, I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune, and left by my 
father, whom 1 cannot remember, to the care of an uncle. 
He having no chidten; always treated me as his fon, and 
finding in me thote qualities which old men ealily diſcover in 
ſprighrly children when they happen to tove them, declared 
that a genius like mine hould neyer be loſt for want of culti- 
vation. 

He therefore placed me for the uſual time at a great 
ſchool, and then ſent me to the univerſity, with a larger al- 
lowance than my- own patrimony would have afforded, that JI 
might not keep mean company, but learn to become my 
dignity when 1 ſhould be made Lord Chancellor, which he 
often lamented that the increaſe of his ini mities was very likely 

| to preclude him from ſeeing, 

4. This exuberance of money diſplayed itſelf in gaiety of 
appearance, and wantonneis of expence, and introduced me 
to the acquaintance of thoſ: wkum the ſame ſuperfluity of for- 
tune had beirayed to the ſame licence and ofterration : y oung 
heirs who pieaſed themielves with a remark very frequently in 
their mouths, that though they yas fent by their tathers to 
the univerſity, they were not under the necellity of living by 
their learning. 

5. Among men ot his glaſs [ eafily obtained the teputation 

| SIN ON = of 
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of a great genius, and was perſuaded that, with ſuch livelines 
of imagination, and delicacy of. ſentiment, I ſhould never be 
able to ſubmit to the drudgery of the law. | 
6. I therefore gave myſelf wholly to the more airy and ele- 
- gant parts of learning, and was often ſo much elated with my 

| ſuperiority to the youths with whom 1 converſed, that I began 
to liſten with great attention, to thoſe who recommended to f 
nie a wider and mote conſpicuous theatre; and was paiticylar- 
ly touched with an obſervation made by one of my friends, that 
jt was not by lingering in an univerſity that Prior becanie an 
ambafiador, or Addiſon ſecretary of fate. { 
7. This deſire was hourly increaſed by the ſolicitation of my ( 
companions, who removed one by one to London, as the ca- \ 
price of their relations allowed them, or the legal diſmiſſon I e 
trom the hands of their guardians put it in their power, never c 
failed to ſend an account of the beauty and felicity of the new 1 

world, and to remonſtrate how much was loſt by every hour's 
continuance in a place of retirement and conſtraint, c 
8. My uncle, in the mean time, frequently harraſſed me with 0 
monitory letters, which 1 ſometimes re glected to open for a 2 
week after I received them, and generally read in a tavern, FN 
with ſuch comments as might ſhew how much] was ſuperior to 0 
inſtruction or advice, I could ngr but wonder, how a man n 
confined to the country, and unacquainted with the preſent 5 f 
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j tem of things, ſhould imagine bimſe]t qualified to inftruct a ri- 
# ſing genius, born to give laws to the age, refine its taſte, and C 
l multiply its pleaſures, | d 
i 9, Thepoſtman, however, tin continued to bring me new 1 
l remonſtrances; for my uncle was very Mtle depreſſed by the t 
WW ridicule which be never heard. But men of parts have quick (| t 
1 ſentiments; it was impoſſible to bear its uſurpations forever; t 
ij Aud J reſolved, once for all, to make him an example to thoſe fl 
uo imagine themſelves wiſe becauie they are old, and to teach 
4 young men, who are too tame under repreſentation, in- what b 
WW wanrer grey-bearded inſolence ovght to be treated, 
Wl! 10. I therefore one eveuing took my pen in hand, and after D 
l having animated myſelt with a catch, wrote a general anſwer u 
to al! his precepts with ſuch vivacity of turn, ſuch elegance of * 
* irony, and ſuch afperity of ſarcaſm, that | convulſed a large E 
company with unfserſal laughter, Gifturbing the netghbourhood Ct 
Wich vociferatigns of applauſe, ano; live Gays atterwards was u 
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anſwered that ] muſt be cortent to he upon my own eſtate. 

11. Tis contraction of my income gave me o diſtutbance, 
for a genius like mire was cut of the reach of want. I had 
friends that would be proud to oper their purſes at wy call, and 
proſpects of fuch advar cement as would foon leconcile my un- 
Ge; whom, upon mature deliber ation, | reſolved to receive into 
favour, without infifting en any acknowledgement of bis of- 
fence, when the ſplendor of my condition ſhould induce bim 
to wiſh for my COUntenance, 

'12, I therefore went up to London, before 1 had ſhewn 
the alteration in my condition, by any abatement in my way 
of living, and was received by all my acadenic?l acquaintance 
with triumph and congratulation. I was imwedi-tely intteduc- 
ed among the wits and men ot ſpirit; and in a fort time had 
diveſted myſelf of all my ſcholar's gravity, and obtained the 
reputation of a pretty fellow. 1 ey 

13. You will eafily believe that 1 had no great krowledege. 
of the world; yet 1 had been lindered, by the general diſin- 
clination every man feels to Conivls poverty, from telling to 
any one the 1eſolution of my uncle, and ſome time ſub fiſied 
upon the flock of money which I bad breught with me, and 
contributed my ſnare as before to all our entertainnients, But 
my pocket was ſoon emptied, and I was obiiged to atk my friends 
for a ſmall ſum, : | 

T4. This was a favour which we bad often reciprocally re- 
ceived trom one another; they ſuppoſed my wants only acci- 
dental, and.therefore willingly ſup plied them, In a ſhort time, 
I found a neceſlity of aſking again, and was again treated with 
the {ame civility ; but the third time they began 10 wonder what 
that old rogue my uncle could mean by ſeyding a gentleman to 
town without money; and when they gave me what I aſked 
for, adviſed me to ſtipulate for more regular remittances, 

15. This ſonew hat difturbed my dream of conflant affivence, 
but I was three days atter completely awaked; for entering the 
tavern, where we met every evening, I found the waiters re- 
mitted their coraplaiſance, ard inftead of conterding to light me 
up Rairs, fuffered me to wait for ſome minutes by the bar. 

16. When JI came to my company ] found them unuſually 
grave and tonal, and one of them touk a hint to torn the 
converſaiion upon the mifrondutt of young men, and enlarged 
upcy che ſoliy of frequi t ting, the company of men of fon tune, 
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without being able to ſupport the expence; an obſervation | 


which the reſt continued either to enforce by repetition, or te 
illuſtrate by examples. Only one ot them tried to divert the 
diſcourſe, and endeavoured to direct my attention to remote 
queitions, and common topics. | 

17. A man guiky of poverty believes himſelf ſuſpected, I 
went, however, next morning to breakfaſt with him who ap- 


peared ignorant of the drift of the converſation, and by a ſeries . 


of inquiries, drawing iii] neater to the point, prevailed on bim, 
not, perhaps, much againſt his will, to inform me, that Mr, 
Daſh, whole father was a wealthy attorney, near my native 
place, had the morning before received an account of my un- 
cles eſentment, and communicated his intelligence with the ut- 


mot induſtry of groveiling i6tulence. 


18. It was now no '01nger practicable to conſort with my - 
former f.iends, unleis 1 wou!d be content to be uſed as an infe- 
rior gueſt, Who was to pay io; his wine by mirch and flattery; 
a char acter, which, it I could not eſcape it, I re{olved to en- 
dure only among thoſe who had never known We in the price 
of plenty. 


19. I changed my lodgings, 18 frequented the coffee houſes 


in a different region of the town ; where | was very quickly 


large eſtates, and began again to amuſe my imagination with 


hopes of preferment, though not quite ſo confidently as when [ 


had leſs experience; 


- Ciflinguilhed by ſeveral young gentlemen of bigh birth, and 


20, The firlt great conqueſt which this new ſceve enabled 


me to gain uver myſelt was, when 1 ſubmitted to cunfels to a 


party, who invited me to an expenſive diverſion, that my reve- 
nues were not equal to ſuch golden pleaſures; they Would not 


ſufter me, however, to ſtay behind, and with great reluctance 
I yielded to be treated, I took that opportuniny of recon 


mending myſelf ro ſome office or en ployment, which they 


uranimouſly promiſed to procure me by their joint intereſt, 
21. 1 had now entered into a ſtate of dependence, and had 


hopes, or fears, from almoſt eveiy man I ſaw. If it be unbap- 


py to have one patron, what is his miſery who has io many? 


I was obliged to comply with a thouſand caprices, to concur in 
a thouſand follies, and to countenance a thouſand errors, [ 


endured innumerable mortifications, if not from cruelty, at leaſt 


ron negligence, which wi}; creep in g on che kinceHt and. me A 
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eelicate minds, when they converſe without the mutual awe of 
equal! condition. 

22, 1 found the ſpirit and vigour of liberty every moment 
ſinking in me, and a ſervile fear of diſpleaſing, ſtealing by de- 
grees upon all my behaviour, till no word, or look, or action, 
was my own, As the ſolicitude to pleaſe increaſed, the power 
of pleaſing grew leſs, and I was always crouged with difidence 
where it was moſt my intereſt and wiſh to ſhine. 

23. My patrons, conſidering me as belonging to the commu- 
nity, and, therefore, not the charge of any particular perſon, 
made no ſcruple of negleding any opportunity of promoting 
me, which every one thought more properly the buſineſs of a- 
nother, An account of my expectations and diſappointments, 
and the ſucceeding viciſſitudes of my life, I ſhall give you in 
my following letter, which will be, 1 hope, of uſe ro ſhew 
—_ ill he forms his ſchemes, who 1 happineſs n 

reedom, 


1 am, &c. 
COP TT ITE IITOIIIN NT.) 
The Mhiiery of POP upon the Great. | 


Rambler, No. 7 
1.5 S it is natural for every man to think bimſelf of impor- 
tance, your knowledge of the world wilt incline y 
to forgive me, if J imagine your curiofity fo moch excited by 
the former part of my narration, as to Wake you defire that I 
ſhould proceed without any unneceſſary arts of connection. I 
ſhall, therefore, not keep you longer ip ſuch ſuſpenſe, as per- 
haps my performance may not compenſate, | 
2. In the gay company with whick I was now, united | found 
thoſe allurements and del ghts, which the friendſhip of young 
men always »ffords ; there was that ovenneſs which naturally 
produced confider.ce, that afſabil ty which, in fome meaſure, 
ſoftened peer and that, ardour of profeſiion which ex- 
Cited hope. 

. When our kearts were dilated with mertiment, promiſes 
were poured out with vr limited profuſion, ard life and fortune 
were buy 3 ſcanty ſacrifice tc friendſhip ; but when the hour 
CARE, at which any eficrt was to be made, I had generally 


the 
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the vexation to find, that my intereſt weighed nothing againſt 
the Nighteſt amuſement, and that every petty avocation was 
found a ſufficient. plea for Continuing me in uncertainty and 
want. F IF 8 P44 

4. Their kindneſs was indeed fincere, when they promiſed 
they had no intention to deceive ; bur the fame juvenile warmth 
which kindled their benevolence, gave force in the ſame por- 
tion to every other paſſion, and I was forgoiten as ſoon as any 
new pleaſure ſeized on their attention, 55 

5. Vagrio told me one evening, that all my perplexities 
ſhould ſoon be at an end, and defired me, from that inſtant, 


to throw upon him all care of my fortune, for a poſt of con- 


fiderable value was that day become vacant, and he knew his 


| Intereti ſufficient to procure it in the morning. He defired me 


to wait on the Miniſter before any other application ſhould be 


to call upon him early, that he might be drefſed ſoon enough 


made. 5 


6. I came as he appointed, with all the flame of gratitude, 
and was told by his ſervant, that having found at his lodging, 
when he came home, an acquaintance who was-going to ttavel, 
he had been perſuaded to accompany him to Dover, and that 
they had taken polt-horſes.two hows before day. 

7. I was once very near to preterment by the kindneſs of 
Charinus; Who, at my requei!, vent to beg a place, which 


he thought me likely to fill with great reputation, and in which 


I houid have many opportunitics of promoting his intereſt in 
return; and he pleaſed himfeif with imagining the mutual bene» 


fits that we ſhoaid confer, and the advances that we ſhould 


make by cur united krength, | 


8. Away, therefore, ne went, equally warm with friendſhip. 
and ambition, and left me to prepare acknow)jedgementeagainft 


his return. At length he came back, and told me that he had 


met in his way a party. going to breakfaſt in the country, chat 


the ladies impor uned him tco much to be refuſed, and that 
having paſſed the morning with them, he was come back to 


* . dreſs humſe f for a ball, to which he was invited for the evening, 


9. I have ſuffered ſeveral difappoirrments fem taylors and 
perriwig- makers, who, by neglecing to perform their work, 
withneld my patrons from court; and once failed of an eilablifh- 
ment for life by ihe delay of a ſervant, fent to. a neighbouring 
ſhop to replenifh a ſauff- box. | 

; Io, At 
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into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who being then in the 
country, could not very ſpeedily fill it, and whoſe fondneſs 
would not have ſuffered him to refuſe his ſon a Jels reaionable 
requeſt, Hippodamus theretaure fet forward with great expedi- 
tion, and expeRedevery hour an account of his ſucceſs, 


11, A long time | waited without any intelligence, but at 


laſt received a letter from Newmarket, by which J was informed, 
that the races were begun, and I knew the vehemence of his 
paſſions too well to imagine that he could retuſe himſelf his 


_ favourite amuſement. | 


12. You will not wonder that [| was at laſt weary of the 
patronage of young men, eſpecially as | found them not general- 
ly to promiſe much greater fidelity as they advancedin life; for 
I obſerved that what they gained in ſteadineſs they lofi in be- 
nevolence, and*grew colder to my intereſt as they became more 
diligent to promote their o]. | 

13. | was convinced that their liberality was only profuſeneſs, 
that, as Chance directed, they were equally generous to vice and 


1 


virtue, that they were warm, but becauſe they were thoughtleſs, | 
and counted the ſupport ot a friend only amongſt other gratifi- 


cations of paſſion. EEE, | 
14. My reſolution was now to. ingratiate myſelf with men 
whoſe reputation was eſtabliſhed, whoſe high ſtations enabled 


them to prefer me, and whoſe age exempted them from ſudden 


changes of inclination” J was Conſidered as a man ot parts 
and therefore eaſily found admiſſion to the table of Hilarius, 
the celebrated orator, renowned equally for the extent of his 
knowledge, the elegance of his dition and the acutenets ot 
his wit. LEN | 

15. Hilarius received me with the appearance of great ſatis- 
faction, produced to me all his friends, and ditected to me that 
part of his diſcourſe in which he molt endeavoured to diſplay his 


imagination, I had now learned my own intereſt enough to 
| ſupply him with opportunities for ſmart remarks and gay fallies, 


which I never failed to echo and applaud, 
16. Thus I was gaining every hour on his affections, till, 


unfortunately, when the a ſembly was more ſplendid than uſual, 


his defire of admiration prompted him to turn his raillery upon 
me. I bore it for ſome time with great ſubmiſſion, and ſucceſs 
encouraged him to redouble his attacks; at laſt my vanity pre- 


\ vailed 


9 155 
10. AtlaftI thought my ſolitude at an end, for an office fel 
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vailed over my prudence; I retorted his irony with ſuch tpirit, 


that Hiliarus unaccuſtomed to reftiitance was diſconcetted and 


ſoon found means of gonvincing me, that his purpoſe was not 
to encourage a rival, but to foſter a paraiite, | 6 
17. I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, a noble- 


man eminent for judgment and criticiim.. He had contriby- 


ted to my reputation by the praiſes which he had often bettow- 
ed upon my writings, in which he ownedthat there were proofs 


of a genius that might riſe to high degrees of ex ellence, when 
time, or information, had reduced its exuberance. 


18. He therefore required me to conſult him before the pub- 
lication of a ne performance, and commonly - propoſed inny- 
merable alterations, without ſufficient attention to the general 
deſign, or regard to my form of ſtyle, and mode of imagina- 
non. | ; 

19. But theſe corrections he never failed to preſs as indiſpen- 
fibly receilary, and thought the leaſt- delay of compliance an 
act of rebellion, The pride of an author made this treatment 
inſufferable and I thought any tyranny eaſier to be borre than 


that which. took from me the uſe of my underſtanding, - 
20. My next patron was Eutyches the ſtateſwen who was 
_ wholly engaged in public affairs, and ſeemed to have no ambi- 


tion but to be powerfal and rich, I found his favour more per- 
manent than that of the others, for there was a certain price at 
which it might be bought: he allowed nothing to humour or 
affection, but was always ready to pay liberally for the ſervice 
he required, | Ds Me 

21. His demands were, indeed, very often ſach as virtue 


C 


could not eaſily conſent to gratify ; virtue is not to be conlult- 


ed when men are to raiſe their fortunes by the favour of the 
great, His meaſures were cenſured; ] wrote in his defence, 
and was recompenſed with a place, of which the profits were 
never received by me without the pangs of remembering that 
they were the reward of wickedneſs; a reward which nothing 
but that neceſſity, which the conſumption of my little eſtate 
in theſe wild purſuits had brought upon me, hindered me from 
throwing back in the face of my corruptur, 


22, At this time my uncle died without a will, and I be- 
came heir to a ſmall fortune, I badieſ9lution to throw off the 
{p!endor which reproached me to myſelf, and retire to an hum- 
ble flate, in which I am now endeavouring to recover the dig- 

nity 


privilege ot repentance. 
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nity of virtue, and hope to make ſome reparation for my crimes 
and follies, by infornfing others, who may be led after the 
fame 1 that they are about to enge in a courſe of life, 
in which they are to purchaſe, by a thoufand miſeries, the 


J am, &c. 2 
EUBULUS. ; 


Oed IDINIIIND 3 
Mat it is to ſee the World ; the Story of Meliſſa. | 


Rambler, No. 75. 


* HE diligence with which you endeavour to cultivate 


the knowledge of nature, manners; and life, will 
perhaps incline you to pay ſome regard to che obſervations of 
one who has been taught to know mankind by unwelcome in- 


formation, and whoſe opinions are the reſult, not of ſolitary 


conjecture, but of practice and experience. e 
2. I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the knowledge 


of thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to accompliſh the mind, and 


adorn the pexſon of a woman. To theſe attainments, which 


cuſtom and education almoſt forced upon me, 1 added ſome vol- 


untary acquifitions by the uſe of books, and the converſation + 
of that ſpecies of men whom the ladies mention with terror 


And averſion under the name of ſcholars, but whom I have 


found a harmleſs and inoffenfive order of beings, not ſo much 


wiſer than ourſeives, but that they may receive as well as com- 


municate knowledge, and more inclined to degrade their own 


character by cowardly ſubmiſſion, than to overbear or ſup- 


preſs us by their learning or their wit, a 
3. From theſe men, however, if they are by kind treatment 


_ encouraged to talk, ſomething may be gained, which, embel- 


liſhed with elegancy, and ſoftened by modefly, will always 


add dignity and value to female converſation ; and from my 9 0 


acquaintance with the bookiſh part of the world, I derived ma- 


ny principles of judgment and maxims of prudence, by which I 


was enabled to draw upon myſelf the general regard in eyery 


place of concourſe or pleaſure. 


4. My opinion was the great rule of approbation, my re- 


| marks were remembered by thoſe who defired the ſecond degree 
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gf fame, my mein was ſtudied, my drets was imitated, my ler- 


_ ters were handed from obe family to another, and read by thoſe 


who copied them. as ſeat to themſelves ;- my viſits were ſolicited 
as honours, and 'mulifaces boafied an intimacy with Melifia, 
who had only ſeen me by accident, whole tamiliarity had nev- 
er proceeded beyond the exchange of a compliment, or return 
of a courteſy, _ 5 


5. I ſhall make no ſcruple. of confeſſing that I was pleaſed 


. 


with this univerſal veneration, becaule I always conſidered it as 


paid to my intrinſic qualities and inſeparable merit, aud very 
ealily pecſuaded myſelf, that fortune had no part in my ſuperi- 
ority. 5 © 8 


6. When I looked upon my glaſs I ſaw youth and beauty, 


with health that might give me reaſon to hope their continuance ; 
. when I examined my mind, I tound ſome ſtrength of judgment 

and fertility of tancy ; and was told that every action was 
grace, and that every accent was perſuaſive, f 
1. In this manner my life paſſed like a continual triumph a- 


midit acclamations, and envy, and courtſhip, and careſſes; 
to pleaſe Melifla was the general ambition, and every ſtratagem 


Of artful flattery was practiſed upon me, To be flattered is 


grateful, even when we know that our praiſes are not believed 
by thoſe who pronounce them; for-tkey-prove, at leaſt, our 


power, and ſhew that our favour is valued 1inte. it is purchaſed 
by the meanneſs of falſehood, ab N ; 
8. But, perhaps, the flatterer is not often detected, for an 
boneſt mind is not apt to ſuſpect, and no one exerts the power 
of diſcernment with much-vigour when ſelf love favours the de- 


ceit. ; | 


. 


liſtening to any.of thoſe who croud in multitudes to give girls 


ſeventh year, when, as I was towering in all the pride of un- 
conteſted excellency, with a face yet little impaired, and a 


mind hourly improving, the failure of a fund, in which my mo- 


ney was placed, reduced me to a frugal competency, and which 
allowed a little beyond neatneſs and independence. | 

10. I bore the diminution of my riches without any outrages 
of ſorrow, or pulillayimity of dejection. Indeed I did not 


9. The number of adorers, and the perpetual diſtraction of 
my thoughts by new ſchemes of pleaſures, prevented me from 


advice, and kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty» 


know how mach [had loſt, for having always heard andthought | 


1 
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more of my wit and beauty, than of my fortune, it di} not 
ſuddenly enter my imagination, that Melifſa could ſink beneath 
her eſtabliſhed. rank, while her form a#d her mind continued 
the ſame; that ſte ſhould ceaſe to raiſe admiration but by ceaſ- 
ing to deſerve it, or feel any ſtroke but from the band of time, 
I. It was in my power to have concealed the Joſs, and to 
have married, by continuing the ſame appearance, with all the 
credit of my original fortune; but I was not ſo far ſunk in my 
eſteem, as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, or to defire any 
other recommendation than ſenſe and virtue. 
12, I therefore diſmiſſed my equipage, ſold thoſe ornaments 
which were become unſuitable to my new condition, and ap- 
peared among thoſe with whom I uſed to converſe with leſs 
1 glitter, but with equal ſpirit. f 1 
13. 1 found myſelf received at every viſit, with forrow be- 
yond what is naturally felt for calamities in which we have no | 
part, and was entertained-with condolence and conſolation, fo 
frequently | repeated, that my ftiends plainly conſulted rather 
their own gratification, than my relief, 8 
14. Some from that time refaſed my acquaintance, and fore» 
bore, without any provocation, to repay mywilits ; ſome viſit- 
ed me but after a longer interval than uſual, and every return 
was ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my female acquaint- 
. ances fail to introduce the mention of my misfortunes, to com- 
pare my preſent and former condition, to tell me how much it 
maſt trouble me-to want the ſplendor which I became ſo well; 
to 100k at pleaſures, which I had formerly enjoyed, and to fink 
to a lever with thoſe by whom I had been conſidered as moving 
in a higher ſphere, and who had hitherto approached me with 
Teverence and ſuhmiſſion, which 1 was now no longer to expect. 
15. Obſervations like theſe te commonly nothing better 
than covert inſults, which ſerve to give vent to the flatulence of 
pride, but they are now and then imprudently uttered by honeſ- 
ty and benevolence, and inflict pain where kindneſs is intended; 
I will, therefore, ſo far maintain my antiquated claim to po- 
liteneſs, as to venture the eſtabliſhment of this rule, that no one 
ought to remind another of misfortunes of which the- ſufferer 
does not complain, and which there are no means propoſed of 
t | alleviating, | f 


* 


t | 16. Von have no right to excite thoughts which neceſſarily 
give pain Whenever they return, and which perhaps might 
| | | not 
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not have revived but by ablurd and unreaſonable compaſſion. 


17. My endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew, with- / 
out railing any emvtiens, The greateſt part kad indeed always 
profefled to court, as it is termed, upon the ſquare, had required 
my fortune, and offered ſettlements ; theſe undoubtedly had a 


right to retire without cenſure, fince they had openly treated for 


money, as necefiary to their happineſs, and who can tell how 


little they wanted any other portion? 


18. IJ have always thought the clamours of women unreaſon- 


able, who imagine themſelves injured; becauſe the men who 


followed them upon the {uppolition of a greater fortune, reject 
them when they are diſcovered to have leſs, I have never known 
any lady, who did not think wealth a title to ſcme ſtipulations 
in her favour; and” ſwely what is claimed by the poſſeſſion of 


money, is juſtly forfeited by its loſs. 


19. She who has once demanded a ſettlement, has allowed 
the importance of fortune; and when ſhe cannot ſhew pecuni- 
ary merit, why ſhould ſhe think her cheapner obliged to pur- 


- Chaſe? 5 | 


20. My lovers were not all content with ſilent deſertion. 
Some of them revenged the neglect which they had formerly 
endured by wanton and ſuperfluous inſults, and endeavoured to 
mortify me, by paying in my preſence thoſe civilities to other 
ladies, which were once devoted only to me. | 

21, But as it had been my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intellect, I had never ſaffered any one to waſte his 
lite in ſuſpenſe who could have employed it to better purpole, 
and had therefore no enemies but coxcombs, whoſe relentment 
and reſpect were equally below my confideration, 

22, The only pain which I have felt trom degradation, is 


the loſs of that influence which I have always exerted on the ſide 
of virtue, in the defence of innocence, and the afſertion of 
truth. I now find my opinions lighted, my ſentiments criticiſe 


ed, and my arguments oppoſed by thoſe who uſed:to liſten to 
me without reply, and ſtruggle to be the firſt in expieſſing their 
conviction, © = 5 [ot a9; 

23. The female diſputants have wholly thrown off my au- 
thotity, and if endeavour fo enforce my reaſons by an appeal 
to the ſcholars who. happen to be preſent, the wretches a© cer- 
tain to pay their court by ſacrificing me and wy ſyſtem to a 
finer gown ; and I am eyery hour inſulted with contradiction 


by 


fears, | | Jam, &c. 


* | * 
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by cowards, who could never find till lately, 1900 Meliſſa was 


liable to error. 

24. There are two perſons only whom I cannot charge with 
having changed their conduct with, my change of torture, 
One is an old curate, that has paſſed his life in the duties of 
his profeſhon, with great reputation for his knowledge and 
piety ; the other, is a lieutenant of dragoons, The parſon ma ie 
no difficulty in the height of my etevation to check me when 
I was pert, and innruct me when 1 blundered ; and ij there is 


any alteration, he is now more timorous, If bis freedom 


ſhould be thought rudeneſs. 

25. The foldier never paid me any particular addrefles, but 
very rigiely obſerved all the rule of politere®, which he isnow 
ſo far from relaxing, that whenever he ſerves the tea, he obſti- 
nately carries me the firſt diſh, in defiance of the frowns and 
whiſpers ofthe table. 

26, This, Mr. Rambler, is 20 /ce the 1 orld, It is impoſſi- 
ble for thoſe that have only known affldence and proſperity, 
to judge rightly of themſelves and others, The rich and the 


powerful live in a perpetual} maſquerade, in which all about 


them wear borrowed characters; aud we only dilcover in what 
eſtimation we ale held, when we can no longer give hopes or 


MELISSA; 
CO > 0 


Qn the Omniſcience and Omniprelence of 1he Deity tog ether 
with the Immenſjily of Ms works. 


WAS yelterday about ſun-ſet walking in the open fields, 
till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed 
myſelf with all the richneſs and variety of coicurs which ap- 


. peared in the weſtern parts ot heaven: in proportion as they fa- 


ded away and went out, ſeveral ftars and plavets appeared. 
one after another, till the whole firmament was in 4 giow, 


the blueneſs of the æther was exceedingly. heightened and en- 


livened by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of all thoſe 
luminaries that paſſed through it, | 
2. The Galazy appeared in its moſt beautiful white, © Te 6 

. complete the ſcene, the tvll moon roſe at length in- that ron · 
9 cluded 
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cluded majeſly, which Milton takes notice of, and opened to 
the eye a ne picture of nature, which was more finely ſhaded 
and diſpoſed among ſotter lights, than that which the ſun had 
before diicovered to us, | A 

3. As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her brightneſs, 
and taking her progreis among the conſtellations, a thought 
roſe in me which 1 believe very often perplexes and diſturbs 
men of ſerious and contemplative natures. David himſelt fell 
into it in that reflection, Yen I con{der the heavens, tle work 
of thy fingers, the moon and flars which thou haft ordained ; what 
1% man that thou art minaful of him, and the jon of man that 
| thou regaiaeft him : 
4. In the ſame manner, when I conſider that infinite hoſt 
of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, who were 
then ſhining upon me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets 
or worlds, which were moving round their reſpective ſuns; 
when I fill enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven of 
ſuns and worlds riting ſtill abow this which he had diſcovered 
and theſe itil] enlightened by a ſuperior ſumament of luminaries, 


which are planted at ſo great a diftance, that they may appear 


to the inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, 
while I purſued this thought, I could not but reflect on that lit- 


tle inſignificant figure which I bore amidſt the immenſity of 


- God's works. | | | | 
5. Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
with all the hoſts of planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 
terly exiinguiſhed and annihilated, they would not be miſled, 
more than a grain of ſand upon the ſea ſhore. The ſpace they 
pofleſs is fo exceedingly little in compariſon of the whole, that 
it would ſcarce make a blank in ihe creation, The chaſm 
would be imperceptible to an eye, that could take in the Whole 


| Compals of nature, and pals from one end of the creation to the 
© © Other; as it is poſiible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves 
bereafter, or in creatures which are at preſent more exalted than 


% 


' Ourſelves, 2 780 8 8 
6. We ſee many ſtars by the help of glaſſes, which we do 


Dot diſcover with out naked eyes; and the finer our teleſcopes 


are, the more fill are our diſcoveries, Ei gems carries his 

thought ſo far, that he does not think it impoſlible there may be 
flats whoſe light is not yet travelled down to us, fiace their firſt 
creation, There is no queition that the univerſe bas certain 


bounds 
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bounds fet to it; but when we conlider that it is the work of 
infinite power, promptcd by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite 
ſpace to exe:t itielt in, how can our imagination ſet any bouncs 
to it | i 

7. To return, therefore, to my firſt thought, I could fot 
but look upon mytelf with fecre: herror, as a being that was 
not worth the {malleft regard of one who had fo great a work 
under his care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid of being o- 
verlooked amidit the iin menſity ot nature, and loſt among that 
infinite variety of creatures, which in all probability twarm 
through all theſe immcaſurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover my ſelf from this mortifying thought, I 
confider that it took its rife from thoſe narrow conceptions, 
which we are apt to maintain of the divine nature, We our- 
{elves cannot attend to many different; objects at the ſame time, 


It we are careful to inſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe neg- 
lect others. | | 


8. This imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves is an 


imper fe ction that Cleaves in ſome degree to Creatures ot the 


higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, that is, beingsot finite 


and limited natures. Ihe pretence ot every Created being is 


confined to a certain meaſure ot {pace, and confequently his 


obſervation is ſtinted to a certain nuniber of objects. The 
ſphere in which we move, and act, and underſtand, is of a 
wider circumference to one creature than another, according 
as we riſe one above another in the ſcale of exiſlence. 
9. Bur the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its circumference. 
When therefore we reflect on the divine nature, We are ſo uſed 
and accuſtomed to this impertection in _ourielves, that we can- 
not torbear in ſome meaſute aſcribing it to him in whom there 
is no ſhadow Ot impertection, Our realon indeed aicribes that 
his attributes are infinite, but the poorneſs of our conceptions 
is ſuch that it cannot torbear ſetting buundsto every thing it 
contemplates, till our reaſon comes again to our zuccout, and 
throws down all thofe little prejudices wick rite in us unaw ares 
and are natural to the mind ot man, 
10. We ſhal} theretore utterly exiinguiſh this melancholy 
thought, Ot our being overlooked by Jovi Maker in the mukt- 
plicity of his works, and the infigity of thoſe objects among 


Which he ſeems to be iniceffantly emptuyed,, if we Conſider, in 
the firſt place, that he is omnipreſent ; and in the ſecond, that 


* 


he is omniicient. 


objects that lie contiguous to them. Their knowledge a 
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If we conlider him in -his- omnipreſence ; his being paſſes 


through, actuates and ſupports che whole frame of nature. His 


creation, and every part ot it, is full of him. 

11. There is nothing he has made, that is either 4 diſtant, 
ſo little, or ſo inconficerable, which he does not efjebtially in- 
habit, His fubttance is wituin the ſubſtance of every being, 
whether material or immaterial, and is intimately preſent to it 
as chat being is to itſelf, It would be an imperte ction in him, 
were he able to remove out of one place into another, or to 


withdraw himſelf trom any thing he has created, or from any 


part of that ſpace which is diffuſed and ſpread abroad to infini- 
ty. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the language of the old phi- 
 loſophers, he is a being whoſe centre is every where, and his 
circumſerrence no- where. 


2. In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well asomnipre- 


ſent, His omniſcience indeed neceflarily and naturally flows 
from his omniprelence, He cannot but be conſcious of every 
motion that ariſes in the whole material world, Which he thus 
eſſentially pervades; and of every thought that is ſtirring in 
the intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus inti- 
mately united. Several moraliits have conſidered the Creaiion as 


the temple of God, which he has built with his own hands, and 


2 is filled with his preſence. 
Others have conſidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle; 
or 1 the habitation of the A)mighty ; but the nobleit and 
moſt exaited way of conſidering this infinite ſpace, isthat © 
Sir 1/aac Newton, who calls it the /e rium of the Godhead, 
Brutes and men have their /e20r7e or little ſenbriums, by w hic 
they apprehend the preſence and perceive the actions of ,Kw 
a 
prehenſion turn Within a very narrow Circle, But as * 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every thing i 


as it were, an organ to omniſcience. 
14. Wete the ſoul ſeparate trom the body, and with one 


glance of thought ſhuuld iiarr beyond the bounds of the ctea- 


tion ; ſhould it f miljons of years continue its progreſs 


through infinite ſpace wita the ſame activity, it would fil} find 


itſelt within the embraces of its Creator, and encompaſſed round 
With the immenſity of the Godhead, While we. are in the bo- 


God Al- 
which he 
— reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, and! ie, 


dy he is not preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed irom 2 
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O) that I knew where I might find him ſays Job, ' Behold I 
go forward, but he 2s not there; and backward, but 1 cannot 
perceive him: on the left hand, where he dves work, bui I can- 
not behold him; tie hideth himſelf on the right hand that I can- 
not ſee him, In ſhort, reajon as well as revelation, aſſures us, 
that he cannot be abſent from us, notwithftadding he. is undiſ- 
covered by ns, | 
 r5,- In this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipreſence 
and omniſcience, every uncomfortable thought vaniſhes, He 
cannot but regard every thing that has being, eſpecially ſuch 
of his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. He is 
privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in par- 
ticular, which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion ; for, as 
it is impoſſible he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, ſo we 
may be confident that he regards with an eye of mercy, thoſe 
who endeavour to recommend themſelyes to his notice, and in 
un feigned humility of heart think themſelves unworthy that he 


ſhould be mindful of them. 
Cm > »>0 
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Motive io Pie'y and Virtue, draun from the Omniſcience 
and Omnipre/ence of the Deily. 


Spectator, No. 571. 
LE, IN your paper of Friday, the gth inſtant, you had occafion - 
to conlider the ubiquity of the Godhead, and at the ſame bt 
40 time to ſhew, that as he is preſent to every thing, he cannot 1 
but be anentive.to every thing, and privy to all the modesand M8 
parts of its exiſtence; or, in other words, that his omniſcience 
and omnipielence are co- exiſtent, and ru together through the 
infinitude of ſpace. 5 14 
2. This conſideration might furniſh us with many incentives 1 ; 
to devotion, and motives to morality ; but as this ſubje has 4 
been handled by ſeveral excellent writers, I ſhall conſider it in 
- alight wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 

tirft, Row diſconſolate is the condition of an inteHectual 
being who is thus preſent with bis Maker, but at the ſame time 
receives no extraordinary benefit or advantage from this his pre- 

ſence | 4 | 
3. Secend'y, How deplorable is the condition of an intellec- 
tual being, who feels no other effects from this his preſence but 
ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and indignation ! Ii Aly, 


$ 
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Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intellectual 
being, who is ſenſible of his maker's preſence from the ſecret ef- 
fects of his mercy and loving-kindneſs ! 

4. Hru, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intellectual 
being, who is tbus preſent with his Maker, but at the ſame 
time receives no extraordinary benefit or advantage from this his 
pretence ! Every particle of matter is actuated by this Almighty 
Being which paſſes through ir. The heavens and the earth, 
the ſtars and planets, move, and gravitate by virtue of this great 
principle within them, All the dead parts of nature are invi- 
gorated by the preſence of their great Creator, and made capa- 
ble of exerting their reſpective qualities. | 

' 5. The ſeveral inflinas in the brute creation do likewtſe ope- 
rate and work towards the ſeveral ends which are agreeable to 


them, by this divine energy. Man only, who does not co- 


operate with his holy ſpirit, and is unattentive to his preſence, 
receives none of theſe advantages trom it, which are perfective 
of his nature, and neceſſary to his well-being, The divinity is 
with him, and in him, and every where about him, but of no 
advantage to him, | | 

6. It is the ſame thing to a man without religion, as if there 
were no God in the world, It is indeed impoſlible for an infi- 
nite-Being to remove himſelf from any of his creatures; but 
though he cannot withdraw his efſence trom us, which would 
argue an imperteRion in him, he can withdraw from us all the 
Joys and conſolations of it, Hispreſence may, perhaps, be ne- 


ceſſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence ; but he may leave this 


our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to our happinels or miſery. 
J. For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us away from his prejence, 
and take his holy ſpirit from us. This ſingle conſideration one 
would think ſufficient to make us open our hearts to all thoſe 
infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are ſo near at hand, and 
ready to be poured in upon us; eſpecially when we confider, 
ſecondly, the deplorable condition of an intellectual being who 
feels no other effects from his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as pro- 
ceed trom divine wrath and indignation! | 

8, We may aſſure ourſelves that the great Author ot Nature 
will not always be as one, who is indifferent to any of his crea» 
tures, Thoſe who will not feel him in his love will be {ure at 


length to feel him in his diſpleaſure. And how.dreadiul is the 
condition of that creature who is only ſenſible of the being of 


his 
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his Creator by what he ſuflers from him ! He is as eſſentially 
preſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants of thole accurſ- 
ed. placts behold him only in bis wrath, ard f{aciuk within the 
flames to Conceal themſelves from him. It is not id che power 
of imagination to conceive the tearful efrets of Oitbipotence 
incenſed. - 

9. But I ſhall conſider the Wietchedneſs of an intellectual 
being, who, in this life, lies under the diſpleaſure of him, that 
at all times, and in all places, is intimately united with hun. 
He is able to diiquiet the ſoul and vex it in allits taculties. He 
can hinder any of the greateſt comforts of life trom retreſhin 
us, and give an edge to every one of its ſlghteſt calamities. 

10. Who then can bear the thought of being an outcaſt from 
his preſence, that is, from the comforts of it, or of feeling it 
only in its terrors ? now pathetic is that expoſtulation ut jb, 
when, for the real trial of his patience, he was made to look 
upon himlelf in this deplorable condition! / Ha thou jet 
me as a mark aguinft thee, ſo that I am become à buraen to my- 
felf 2 But, thirdly, how happy is the condition ot that intel- 
lectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's preſence from the 


ſecret effects of his mercy and loving kindneſs ! 
11. The bleed in heaven behold him face to face, that is, 


are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the preſence ot an 

perſon whom we look upon with our eyes. There is doubrleſz 
a faculty in ſpirits, by which they apprehend one another, as 
our ſenſes do material objects; and there is no queſtion but our 
ſouls, when they are diſembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, 


will, by this faculty, in whatever ſpace they relide, be always 


ſenſible of the divine preſence. 


12. We, who have this veil of fleſh ſtanding between us and 
the world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know that the ſpirit of 


God is preſent with us, by the effects which he produceth in us. 


Our outward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him; we may 
however taſte and fee how gracious he is, by his influence upon 
our minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens in us, 
by thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſhments which he conveys into 
our ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſatisfactions 
which are perpetaally ſpringing up, and diffuſing themſelves a- 
mong all the thoughts of goed men, | 

13. He is lodged in our very eſſence, and is as a ſoul within 
the ſoul to irradiate its underſtanding, tectity its will, purify its 
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pailions, and enliven all the powers of man, How happy 
therefore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and medita- 
tion, by virtue and good works, opens this communication be- 
tween God and his own ſoul! Though the whole creation 
frowns upon him, and all nature looks black about 


tim, he has his light and ſupport within him, that are able to 
Cheer his mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe hor- 


rors which encompaſs him. 


14. He knows that his helper is at hand, and is always near- 


er to him than any thing elſe can be, which is capable of an- 
noying or terrifying him, In the midſt of calumny or contempt, 
he attends to that Being who whiſpers better things within his 
foul, and whom he looks upon as his defender, his glory, and 


the lifter up of his head, In his deepeſl ſolitude arid retirement, 


he knows that he is in company with the greateſt of beings ; 


and perceives within himlelt ſuch real fenſations ot his preſence, 
as are more deiighttul than any thing that can be met with in 

the converſations of his creatures, | 

15. Even in the hour ot death, he conſiders the pains of his 


diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking down of that 
partition, which ſtands betwixt his ſoul and the fight of tha“ Be- 
ing who is always preſent with him, and is about to manifett it- 


ſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. | 
16. If we would be thus happy and thus ſenſible ofour Ma- 


ker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of his mercy and goodne%, 


we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all our thoughts, that, in the 
language of the ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We 


muſt take care not to grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeayour to 


make the meditations of our hearts always acceptable in his 


ſight, that he may delight thus to refide and dwell in us. 
17. The light of nature could direct Sec to. this doctrine 


in a very remaxkable paſſage among his epiftles ; Sacer inaſt in 
nobis ſpiritus, bonorum matorumgue cuſtos et obſervalor; et 
guemadmodumnos lum tratamus, ita et ille nos,--- There 
« is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches and obſerves both 
good and evil men, and will treat us after the lame manner 


« that we treat him,” But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 


thoſe more emphatical words in divine revelation ; a man love 


me, he will keep my words ; and my father will love him, and me 
will come unto him, and make our abode iam him. 


Reflection: 
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Re ſlecliont on the third Heaven, 


LS Spectator, No. 580, 
i, F CONSIDERED in my two laſt letters, that awful and 
I tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity or omnipreſence of the 
Divine Being. I have fhewn that he is equally preſent in all 
places throughout the whole extent of infinite ſpace. This 1 
doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that we meet witli it in tke Wet 
writings of the enlightened heachens, as I migt.t ew at large, 
were it not already done by other hands. But though the Deity 1 
be thus eſſentially preſent through all the immenſity of ſpace, NY 

there is one part of itin which he diſcovers himſelf in a moſt 1 
tranſcendant and vilible glory. 1 
2. This is that place which is marked out in ſcripture under 1 4 
the diſſerent appellations of Parudiſe, ihe third heaven, te 
throne-of God, and he habitation of his glory, It is here where 
the glorified body of our Saviour reſides, and Where all the ce- 
leſtial hierarchies, and innumerable hoſts of angels, are repre- Way 
ſented as perpetually ſurrounding the ſeat of God with hallelu- a 
f 


2 


jahs and hymns of praiſe. This is that prefence of God which My 
ne of the divines call his glorious, and others his majeitic pre- 9 
lence. . | | | | 
3. He is indeed as effentially preſent ia all other places as in 
this; but it is here where ke rendes in a ſenſible magnificence, 1 
and in the midſt ot all thoſe ſplendors which can affect the ĩima- 1 if 
gination of created beings, 1 1 
It is very remarkable that this opinion of God Almighty's 
preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered by the Nght of nature, 
or by a general cradition'trom our firſt parents, prevails among 
al! the nations of the world, whatſoever different notions they 
_ entertain ot the Gedhead, | 
4. lfyoalookinto Homer, that is, the moſt antient of the Greek 
. Writets, you ſee the ſupreme power ſeated in the heavens, and 
encompaſſed with inferior deities, among whom the muſes are 
repreſented as ſinging inceffantiy about his throne, Who does 
not here {ee the main ſtrokes and outlines of this great truth we 
are ſpeaking of? 5 
5, The lame doctrine is ſhadowed out in mary other hea- 
then authors, though at the ſame time, like ſeveral other re- 
vealed truths, daſhed and adulterated with a mixture oi fables 
| 7 Ane! 
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and human inventions. But to paſs over the notions of the h 
* Greeks and Romans, thoſe more enlightened parts of the pagan ſu 
world, we find thee is ſcarce a people among the late diſco- | 4 
- Vered nations who are not trained up in an opinion that heaven fu 
is the habitation of the divivity whom they worlhip. al 

6. As in Solomon temple there was the Sanium Sandorum, 
in which a viſible glory appeared among the figures of the cheru- te 


bims, and into which none but the high. prieſt himſelt was per- Ol 
mitted to enter, after having made an atonement for the firs of th 
the people; ſo, if we conſider this whole creation as one great 9 
demple, there is in it the Holy of Holtes, into which the hig h- 


prieſt of our ſalvation entered, and took his place among an- thi 
gels and arch-angels, after having made a propitiation for the thi 
uns of mankind. . the 
2. With how much {kill muſt the throne of God be erected? me 
With what glorious deſigns is that habitation beautified, which me 
is contrived and built by him who inſpired Ham with wiſdom? ide 

\ 


How great muſt be the majeſty of that place, where the whole 
art of creation has been employed, and where God has choſen | 
to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificient manner? What muit to 
be the architecture of infinite power under the direction of di- 


vine wiſdom? A ſpirit cannot but be tranſported. after an in- fic? 
| effable manner with the tight of thoſe objects, which were 2 
| made to affect him by that Being who knows the inward || **2! 
frame of a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all its moſt | e 
ſecret powers and facultics, - | IM 
8. It isto this majeſtic preſence of God we may appiy thoſe * 
beautiful expreſſions in holy writ : Behold even lo ie moon, ] 
and it Shincth not: yea, ihe flars are not pure in His fight, The 18 's 
b light of the fun, and all the glories of the world in which we] 
| live, are but as weak and ſickly glimmerings, or rather darkneſs ©» 
| itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe ſplendors which encompaſs the the | 
= throneof God, : . 1 
i 9. As the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond imagina- [21 
| | cn, ſo probably is the extent of ir. There is light behind light to 5 
1 ad glory within glory. How far that ſpace may teach, in ou 
2 which God.thus appears in perfect majeſty, we cannat poſtibly 35 
5 conceive, Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and 4” 
3 though not immeaſurable in itfelf, it may be ſo with regard t pity 
any created eye or imagination. If he has mace theſe lower re Ae 
| | - , ; "IIs 4 £97:Ce 
3 £1.05 of matter ſo inconceivably wide and magnificent for the 
| babitatio!l 
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habitation of mortal and periſhable beings, how great may we 
ſuppoſe the courts of his houſe to be, where he makes his reſi- 
dence in a more efpecial manner, and, diſplays himſelf in the 
fulneſs of his glory, among an innumerable company of angels, 
and ſpirits of juſt men made perfect 

10. This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be raiſed 
too high, when we think on a place where omnipotence and 
omniſcience have fo ſignally exerted themſelves, becauſe that 


they are able to produce a ſcene infinitely more great and glori- 


ous than what we are able to imagine, | 

11. It is not imprfible but at the conſummation of all things, 
theſe outward apartments of natzre, which are now ſuited co 
thoſe beings who inhabit them, may be taken in and added to 
that glorious place of which I am here ſpeaking ; and by that 
means made a proper habita ion for beings who are exempt from 
mortality, and cleared of their imperfections: for ſo the ſerip- 


ture ſeems to intimate, when it ſpeaks of new heavens and of a 


new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. | 

I2, J have omiy conſidered this glorious place with regard 
to the fight and imagination, though, it is highly probable, 
that our other ſenſes may here likewiſe enjoy their bigheſt grati- 
fications, There is nothing which more raviſkes and tranſports 
the ſoul, than harmony; and we have great reaſon to believe, 
from the deſcription of this place in holy ſcripture, that this is 
one of the entertainments of it, a 

13. Andi the ſoul of man can be ſo wonderfully affected 
with thoſe trains of muſic, „bien human art is capable of pro- 
Oucing, how much more will it be raiſed and elevated by thoſe, 
in which is exerted the whole power of harmony ! The ſenſes 


à e facalties of the human foul, though they cannot be employ- 


ed, during this our vital union, without proper inftruments in 
the body, . 

14. Why therefore ſhould we exclude the ſatisfaction of theſe 
faculties, which we fraud by experience are inlets of great pleaſure 
to the ſoul, tromaining thoſe entertainments witich are to make 
our happineſs hereafter 2 Why faould we ſuppoſ2 that our hear- 
ing and ſeeing will not be gratified by thoſe objects which are 
moſt agreeable to them, and which they cannot meet wih in 
theſe lower regions of nature; objects, which neither eye hath 


ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can i enter into the” heart of man ts 
coicerve . 


. 
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15. I knew a mar. in Chrift (fays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) 
about fouiteen years ago, (vheother in the vody I canno! tell; or 
whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth) ſuch a one 
caught up t0 itie third hearen. And I knew /uCh a man (whether 
in the body or gui of the body, I cuhnot tell: (rod knovein) how 
that he 'was caught up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeaxable 
words, which it is not poſſible for a men 10 utter, 

16. By this is meant that wha! he heard was fo infinitely dif- 
ferent trom any thing which he had heard in this world, that it 
was impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch words as might convey a no- 
tion of it to his bea rers. | | : 


It is very natural for us to take delight in inquiries concerning 


any foreign country, where we are ſome time or other to make 
our abode ; and as we all hope to be admitted in this glorious 


place, itis both a laudable and uſe ful cyrioſity, to get what infor- 
mation we can of it, while we make uſe ot revelation fur our 


guide, | 


17, When theſe everlaſting doors ſha!! be opened to us, we 


may be ſure that the pleaſures and beauties of this place will in- 


the glorions appearance of the throne of God will riſe infinitely 
beyond whatever we are able to conceive of it. We might 


ſabject, from thoſe ſeveral hints which we find of it in the holy 
ſcriptures ; as whether there may not be different manſions and 
apartments of glory to beings of diſſerent natures 3 whether as 


er to the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater manifeſta- 
tions of his preſence, | SO 
18. Whe her there are not ſolemn times and occaſions, 
wben all the nimitiude of heaven celebrated the preſence of 
their Maker, in more extraordinary forins of praiſe and ador- 
ation; as Adam, though he had continued in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, would, in the Opinion of our diviges, have kept holy 
the Sau-, in a more particular manner than any other of 
the ſeven, Theſe, ard the like ſpeculations, we may very in- 
recently indulge, {© long 28 we make uſe of them to inſpire us 

vith a defire of becoming inhabitants of this delightful place. 
19. 1 have in this, and in two foregoing letters, treated on 
the mol {erions ſubject chat can employ the mind of man, the 
omnipreſe..ce of the Deity ; a ſubject which, if poſiib'e, ſhould 
| | never 


faitely tranſcend our preſent hopes and expectations, and that 


here entertain ourſelves with many other ſpeculations on this 


they excel one another in pertection, they are not admitted near- 


e Fm * 
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never depart from our meditations. We have conſidered the 
Divine Being, as he inhabits infinituce, as be dwells among his 
works, as he | is preſent to the mind of Man, and as he diſcovers 
himſelf in a more:glorious manuer among the regions of the bleſt. 
Such a conlideration ſhould be kept awake in us at all umes, 
and in all places, and poſſeſs our minds with a perpetual awe 
and reverence, 

20, It ſhould be i interwe ven with all our thoughts, and per- 
cepiions, and become one with the conſciouſneis of our on 
being. Id is not to be reflected on in the coldnefs of philuſophys 
but dugh to fink us into the lo weft proſtradon betete him, who 
is jo altonithingly great, wonderful, and holy. 
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The preſent Lije to be con/uered only as it may conduce to the 
Hafpinels of « ful ure one. 


Spectator, No. 575. 


. LEV' D young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go by 
1 him baretuot, Faller, ſays he, you are in d reh 


Miierai ie i ondiliun, if there iS no hie t n. True on, 
ſaid tie he: mit; but phat ts [A Condition of there ig? Man 18 
a creature 4. fivned for two diferent ſtates of being, of tath 
for tWo diff ent lives, His ti:U (ile is ſhort and tranſient ; his 
Tre queſtion we are e all concerned in is this, in which af 
theſe to lives is it our Chief intereſt ta make ourſelves happy? or 
in other W rds, Whether we ſhould endtavoutr to cure {G OUTS 
feives the pleaſures aid gratifications of a life which is uncer- 
tain and precarious, and at its yu mot e ength of a very inconfi ide- 
rab duration; or to fecure to curteives my pleaſures of 2 life 
that is fixed and ſettled, and will never end Every man, upon 


the firtt hearing of this Covftion, „nos, ; very well which ide of 
it ke aught to Cloſe win. 


3 But however tigzt we. are In ibedey it is plain that in 


practice we adhete to the wiong i Verne queſtion. We make 
proviſions for this liic à tho) it were never to have an 


end, and for the other life as thiůgb it were never to have 2 be- 
ginning. 
Should a ſpirit of tuperior rank, Who is a ſtranger to human 
TRY 2 nature, 
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nature, accidentally alightupon the earth, and take a ſurvey of 
its inhabitants, what would his notions of us be? 
4. Would not he think that we were a ſpecies of beings made 


for quite different ends and purpoſes than what we really are? 
Muſt not he imagine that we were placed in this world to get 


riches and honours ? Would not he think that it was our duty 
to toil after wealth, and ſtation and title? Nay, would not he 
believe we were forbidden poverty by threats ot eternal puniſh- 
ment, and enjoĩned to putiue our pleaſures under pain of dam- 
nation? He would certainly imagine that we wereinfluenced by 
a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pre- 
ſcribed ta us q e 
5, And truly, according to fuch an imagination, he muſt 
conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures 
in the univerſe ; that we are conſtant to our duty; and that we 
keep a ſteady eye on the end for which we were ſent hither. 


But how great would be his aſtoniſnment, when he learnt 
that we were being not deſigned to exiſt in this world above. 


three ſcore and teu years; and that the greateſt part of this buf 


ſpecies fall ſhort even of that. age. | 
6. How wou!d he be loſt in horror and admiration, when he 


ſhould know that this {et of creatures, who lay out all their en- 


> Ceavounre for this life, which ſcarce , deſerves the name of exiſ- 
tence, when I ſay he ſhouid know that this ſet of creatures are 


to exiſt to all eternity in another lite, for which they make no 


- .Prepatations, - | | | 
7. Nething can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon than that men, 
'xcho are perſuaded of thele two different ſtates of being, ſhould 
t experpetually employes in providing for a life ot three ſcore 
2nd ten years, and neglecting to make proviſion for that, 
Which after many miriads of years, will be ſlill new, and till 
beginning; eipecially when we conſider” that our endeavours 
for making ourſelves great, or tich, or honourable, or whate- 
ver ele we place our happineſs in, may, aſter all, prove un- 


I ſucceſsful ; whereas if we conſtantly and lincerely endeavour to 
| make ourſelves happy in the other life, we are lure that our. 


endeavours will ſucceed, and that we Hall not be diſappointed 

of our hope, 1 | 

> $. The following queſtions ſtarted by one of the ſchoolmen, 

IF C,nnofirg the whole body of the earth were a great ball or 
pponmns | 

mals of the fineſt ſand, and that a fiugle grain or particle ef 


— 


: 


this 
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this ſand ſhould be annihilated every thouſand years, Suppoling 
then that you had it in your choice to be happy all the while this 
prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by this Now method till 
there was not a grain of it left, on condition you were to be 
miſerable forever after; or ſuppoſing that you might be happy 
far ever after, on condition you weuld be miſerable till the 
whole maſs of ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one ſand 1 
in a thouſand years; which ot theſe two caſes would you make WF! 
your choice? | {1 


9. It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many thouſands of } | 
yea's are to the imagination as a kind of eterni y, though in te- | 
airy they do not bear ſo great'a proportion to that duration vt 
which is to fellow them, as an unit does to the greatefi number 1 

1 


which you can put togethet in figures, or as Ce of thede ſtands My 
to the ſuppoſed heap, Keaſon theretore tells us, without any 11 
manner of heſitation, which would be the better partin thischoice, 11 
10. However, as J have betore intimated, our reaſon might 1 
in ſuch a caſe be ſe overſet by the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſome | 
perions to fink under the conſideration cf the great length of 
the firſt part ot this duration, and of the great diffance' of. 
that ſecond duration, which is'r6 ſucceed it. The mind, I fay, 
might give itſelf up to that bappineſs which is at hand, conſi- 
dering that it is ſo very near and that it would laſt ſo very long, 
11. Eut when the choice-we actually have before us, is this, 
whether we will chooſe to be happy for the ſpace of only three 
ſcore and ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years; 1 
might ſay of only a day or an hour, and miterable to all eterni- 
ty ; or, on the Contrary, niſerable for this hon term of years, 
and happy tor a whole eternhy; what words are ſufficient to 
_ Expreſs: that folly and wart of confideration which in tuch 


— 


a Cale makes a wrong choice? | 
12. I here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing (what 

{ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes us miſerable in 

this life: but if we ſuppoſe (as it generally happens) that virtue 

wilt make us more happy even in this life than a contrary courſe. 

of vice; how can we ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or mad- * 

neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable ot making {6 abſurd a Ag 

choice ? | S 15 Li 
13. Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider this life only / 

as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and cheerfully / 

{acrifice the pleaſures of a few years-to thoſe of an eternity. | 


7 
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Cn Ix Intuortalit d the Soul, 


Spe&ator, No, 111. 

; WAS yeſterday walking logs! in one of my friend's woods, 
and on myſelf in it very agreeably, as 1 was running 
over in my mind the ſeveral arguments that eſtabliſh this great, 


point, which is the baſis of morality, and the ſource ot all the 


pleaſing hopes and ſecret Joys that can arile in the beart of a 
reaſonable Creature, 

2. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral pro drawo, Firſt, from the 
nature of tae {ul itelt, and particulatly its immateri ality ; which, 


though not abſolutely necefſary to the eternity of its. duration, | 


has, J think, been evinced Oo almoſt a dem nitration. | 
Se co y, from its paſiiors and ſentiments, as particularly 
from its love. of exifience, its horror of aauihilation, ard its 


- hopes of immortality, wiih that ſecret ſaistection which it 


finds in the practice of virtue, ani! that uncaſiae(s ch fol- 
lows in it upon the commilſion of vice, | 

3. Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whoſe 
juſtice, goodneſs, wildom and verac ly, ate all concerned! in 
this point. 

But among theſe apd be excellent arguments for the im- 
mortali:y” of the ſoul, there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progreſs of the ſov] to its pertections, without a pull bility of - 
ever arrivit:g at it; which is a hint that | do rot reme mi er to 
have f.cn opened and improved by others who. have written on 
this ſubje et, though it ſeems to me to carry a very great weight 
Wich it, 

4. How can it enter into the thous ts of mad, "har the ſoul 
which is capayie of fuch in mene perteftions, and en receiving 
new improvermeme to a eternity, fall fall away. mo nothing 
ain as ſoon as it is created ? «re ſuch abilities made tor no 
purpoſe? A brute arrives at a point, ol periedlicn that he can 
never paſs; in a few years be has all the exconments he is Capar 
ble of; and were he 10 v ten thouſa; d more, would: be ihe 
fame thing he is al preſent. 

F. Were + haman ſoul tFue at a ere in ker accempliſh- 


mente, were ler faculties to be full blown, and iscapable of 
\farther enlergenets, I could imagine it avght fall away inſen- 


\bly, aud aro; at oh into > Rate of annibilation, 


6. But 


b 
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6. But can we believe a thinking being that is in a perpetual” _*Þ 
progreſs of improvements, and travelling on from perfection to- 
per tection, after having jult looked abroad into the works of 
its Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of his infroite goodncfs, 


wiſdom, and power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries? ff bo 
A man conſidered in his preſent flate, ſeems only ſent into 
the world to propagate his kind, Fe provides himſelf with a 1 
ucceſlor, and immediately quits his poſt to mae room for him, 1 
— — — — — Here, 1 
N . . . 1 
Huredem ulterivs; velui uud fu; errventt undam. l | 
; Hor. Ep. A. l. 1. Vo $3 „ 1 
— Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling floud,. > Ik 
Wave urges wave, | S Creech, 14 
7. He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, bu to deliver it Þf 
down to others. This is not ſurpriſing te confider in animals, 
which are formed tor our uſe, and can finiſh their buſineſs in 


a ſhort lite. The {ik worm, after having ſpun her taſk, lays 
her egge, and'dies, But a man can never kave taken in his 
full meaſure of knowledge, has not time to ſubdne his paſſions, 
eſtabliſn his ſoul. in virtue, and come vp to the perfection of 
his nature, before he is hurried off the ſtage. | 

8, Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious crea» 
tures for ſo mean 2 purpoſe? Can he delight in the production 
of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reafonable be- 
ings? Would he give us talerts that are not to be exerted? WY 
capacities that are never to be gratified ? How can we find 
that wiidom that ſhines through all his works, in the formation” 
of man, without looking on this world as only a nurſery for 
the next, and believing that the ſeveral generations of rational 
creatures, Which riſe up and diſappear in fuck quick ſucceſſions, 
are only to feceive their fi: {} rudiments of exiftepce here, and 
afterwards to be tranſplanted into. 2 more friendly climate, 
where they may ſpread and fourifh to ail eternity? 

9. There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and tri- 
umphant conſideration in religion than this of the perpetua] 
progreſs which the ſou] makes toward the perteciion of its nature, 
wh out ever crriving ata period init, To Jock upon the ſeal 
23 going on from ſtrevgth te Prength,' to confider that ſhe is// 
to ine tor ever With new acceſſions of glory, and bright 


io So . 
— — 
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to att "oteralty; that ſhe will be {till adding virtue $0 virtue, 
and knowledge to kuowledge; carries in it ſomething wonder- 


W.. wn 


. 


fully agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the mind of 
man, "Nay, it muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, 
to ſee his creation for ever beautifyingin his eyes, and drawing 
nearer to him, by greater degrees of reſemblance, 8 

10. Methinks this ſingle conſideration, of the progreſs of a 
finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all 
envy in inferior hatgtes, and all comempt in ſuperior, That 
cherubim, which now appears as A Gud to a human ſoul, 
knows very well that the perion will come abuut in eternity 


When the human ſou] ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is; 


Bay, when he ſhall look down upon that degree of perteion 
as mach as the* now Halls fhort of it. It is true, the bigher 


nature til] advances, and by that means preſerves his diſtance 


and ſuperiority in the fcale of being; but he knows that, how 
high ſoever the-ſtation is of which Fe ſands poſieiied at preſent, 
the inferior nature will at length mount vp to ir, and ſhine, 
forth in the fam? degree of glory, | 

11. Wih what attoniſhment. and veneration may we look 
into our own ſoul, where there are ſuch hidden ſtotes of virtue 


and knowledge, ſuch inexbauſied ſources of perfection! We 


know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will it ever enter into the 
heart of man to conceive the glory that will be aiwavs intelerve 
for him. The ſoul confidered with: its Creator, is like ore of 


thoſe mathematical lines that may draw neaxer to ee e. 18 


all eternity, without a poſlibility of touching it; and can there 
be a thought ſo tranſportivg, as do conſidet ourſelves in theſe 


\ perpetual approaches to him, whois not only the fandard of 


perfection but of happinets ! 


| ©EEttieR<Ecec eee. 
On the Animal tHurld and the Scale of Beings. 


| SpeRator, No. 519. 

1. HOUGH there is a great . deal of pleaſure in con- 
templating the material world, by which 1 mean that 

ſyſtem of bodies in which nature has ſo curioully wrought the 


\ Wee, of dead matter, with the ſeveral relations which thoſe 


odies bear to one another; there is {til}, ms: thinks, ſomething 
Mmote 


* 
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more wonderful and fſurprifing in contemplations on the world 
of life, by which J mean all thoſe animals with which every 
part of the univerſe is furniſhed, WEL, 
The material world is only the fheli of the univerſe; the 
world of lite are its inhabitants, | + 
2. It we conſder thoſe parts of he material world which lie 
the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject to our bſervations and 
inquiries, it is amazing to conſider the infinity of animals with 
which it is flocked, Every part of matter is peopled: every 
| green leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There is farce a fingle | 
| humourin the body ofa man, or of any her animal, in which {| 
our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of iiving creatures, | 
3. The ſut face of animals, is alſo covered with other animals, 
which are in the ſame manner the baſis cf Cther animals that Jy 
live. upon it; nay, we find in the moſt ſolid badies, as in 
marble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities, that are crouded 14 
with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as are too little for the N 
naked eye to diſcover. On the other hard, if we look into the 
more buiky parts of nature, we {ce the ſeas, lakes and rivers 
teemiag with numberleis kinds or. living creatures; we find 
every mountain and marſh, wilderneis 2nd wood, plentifully 
tocked with Hirds and beaſts, and every part of matter affording 
proper necefiaries and conveniencies for the hvehhood of multi- 
tudes which ihhabit it. 

4. The author of the Pluraliy of *7 01/ds araws a very good 
argument from this confideratiov, ſo the peopling of every 
planet: as indeed it ems very probable, from the analogy of 

reaſon, that if no part ot matter, waich we are acquainted with, 
lies waſte and uſclels, thoſe great bodies, which are at ſuch a 
diſtance from us, ſhould not be deſert and unpeopled, but rather 
that they ſhould be 4urnifhed with beings adapted to their re- 
ſpective ſituation, | 0 

5. Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which are en- 
dowed with a perception, and is in a manner thrown away up- 
on dad matter, any farther than as it is jubſervient to beings 
which ate conkious of their exiftenc®, Accordingly we find, 
from the bodies which lie under cur obſervation, that merit is 
only made as the bafis and ſupport of animals, and that there is 

no more of the one, than what is neceiJary for the exiſtence of 
the other. | | on 

5. In finite goocueſs is of ſo communicative a nature that it 
ſeeslns 
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ſeems fo delight in the conferring of exiftence upon every de- 
gree of perceprive” being. As this is a ſpeculation, Which | 
have often purſued with great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge 
further upon it, by confidering that part of the ſcale of beings 
which cons within our knowledge. 8 
J. There are ſome living creatures which are raiſed but juſt 
above dead matter. To mention only that ſpecies of ſhell-ifti, 
which are formed in the faſhion of a cone, that grow to the 
ſurface of ſeveral rocks and immediately die up on their being 
- ſevered from the place Where they grow ; there are many other 
Cͤreatures but one remove from theſe, which have no other ſenſe 
beſides that of feeling and taſte, Others have ſtill an additional 
one of hearing; others of ſmell, and others of ſight. 
8. It is wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual! progrgs 
the world of life advances through a prodigious variety of ſpe- 
cies, be fore a creature is formed that is complete in all its ſenſes ; 
and even among theſe there is ſuch a different degree of pertec- 
tion in the ſenſe which one animal enjoys beyond what appears 
in another, though the ſenſe in different animals are-diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the ſame common denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a dif- 
ferent nature, 7 
9. If after this we look into the ſeveral perfections of cunning 
and ſagacity, or what we generally call inſtinct, we find then 
railing after the ſame manner imperceptibly one above another, 
and receiving additional improvements, according to the ſpe- 4 
cies in which they are implanted. This progreſs in nature is fo | 
very gradual, that the molt perfect of an inferiar ſpecies comes 
very near to the moſt imperfe&t of that which is immediately 
above ir, | | WE 
tc. The exuberant and overflowing goudaeſs of the Supreme 
Being, whoſe mercy extends to all his works, is plainly ſeen, 
as | have before hinted, from his having made ſo very litle 
matter, at leaſt what falls within our knowledge, that does not 
- ſwarm with life: nor is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity, 
than in the multitude of living creatures, Had he only made 
one ſpecies of animals, none of rhe ret would havg enjoyed 
the happineſs of exiſtence; he has therefore /pesyied in this 
creation every degree of life, every capacity of being. 
11. The whole chaſm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
* filled up with divers kinds of creatures, riſing one over another, 
by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent, chat the little rranfitions and 
Ny AL | deviations 
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deviations from one ſpecies to another are almoſt inſenſible. 
This intermediate ſpace is ſo well huſbanded and managed, that 
there is ſcarce a degree of perception that dees not appear in 
tome one part uf the world of life, Is the goodneſs, or wifcom 
of the Divine Being, more manifelled in ibis his proceeding ? 
12, There is a conſequence, betides thoſe 1 have alteady 
mentioned, which ſeems very naturally deducible from the fore- 
going conſiderations, If the ſcale ot being riſes by ſuch a 
:egular propreſs, ſo high as man, we may by a parity of reaſon 
ſuppoſe that it ill proceeds gradually through thoſe beings! == 
which are ofa ſuperior nature to him; fince thee is an infinitely 1 
greater ſpace and room tor different degrees of perfection be- 
cen the Supreme Being and man, then between man and the 
Mott deſpicable inſect. A 1 
13. The conisguence of fo great a variety of beings which 
ate tuperior to us, from that variety which is interior to us, is | 
| made by Mr, Locke, in a paſiage which 1 ſnhall here let down, il 
Utor having premiled that hetwithſtancing there is ſuch infinite j [| 
com between man and his Maker for the creative power to ex- 74 
erd luſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filed up, ſince 1 
there will be (ill an infinite gap or diſtance between rhe higheſt Y 
cieated being, and the power which produced him. 1 
14. That there ghiall be more ſpecies of intelligent creatures | 
cu us, than there are of (enfible aud material telow us, IS 
frebable to ne front hence; that in all the vile corporeal. f 
world, we fee no chafms, or no gups. All quite donn from us, N 
the deſcent is by cafy fleps, and a continued ſeries of things, * 
that in each remove dier vc ry diitle one rom the lier. There j 
are fishes that nave uings, and are not [rangers i0 the airy | 
regie and there are ſome birds that are inhubiterts of the f 
water; whoſe bloods as cold a fishes,. and are fo like in tale, 
Aal the (erupulous are allowed them o fSht-Guys. 5 
15. Thers are animals jo near of tin both to birds and beat, | 
iu they are inthe middle between bet; amphivious animals | 
thik the terreflrial and ayuaiic together ; (eals live at land and | 
| 
| 
j 
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at jea, aud poipujes have the warmblood and entrails of a Hug; 
not io mention uhge. {Ss confidently reported of Merinaiu's or ſea- 
3S men, There are foie brutes t#at ſeem to have as much nun le 
cage aud reajon, ai tom? that are called uc; andif ihe at- 


mal and vegelable kingdoms ares lo nearly joined, that if you 
ul lake this lou et of one, and the highet of the other, there 


will. 
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will ſcarce be perceived any great di ſerence bet ween them: and 
6 on til! we Com? lo the loweft and the moft inorganical parts 6 
alter, we Siia'l find everv where that the leveral ſpecies are 
luted together, and differ but in almoft inſenſible degrees, 

16. And when we con, der the infinite power and wi dom of the 
Mater, we have reajon lo think tha! it is ſuitable to the mayni- 
ficent harmony of it reniverje, and the great de gu andtafinitc 
g60dneſs.of the arciitet, iſiut the ſpecies / creatures Should al- 
lo, by gentle degrees aſened upward from us tog ard his infinite 
ferfeiiion, as we ſee they gradually dcicerd from us downward : 
u/ich if it be probable, we have reaſon then io be perſua dad, 
that there are jar moro ſpecies of Creatures above us than there 
1; beneath ; we being inacgrees of perjedtion much more remote 
from tie infinite Being of God, tian we ae [rom the loweft flate 
of being, and that wiich approacties meareft to nothing. And 
nel, all thoſe a ftinf? ſpecies, we have no clear ditini ideas. 

17. Iachisfyttem of being, there is no creature ſo wonderful 
iz its nature, and which fo much deſerves our particular atten- 
tion, as man, who fills up the middle ſpace between the animal 
aid intellectual nature, the viſible and inviſible world; and is 
that link in the chain of beings which has been often termed the 
Nexus ulriuſyie mundi. So that he who in one reſpect is aſſo- 
ciated with angels and atchangels, may look upon a Being of 
iuflnite perfection as his father, and the higheſt order of ſpirits 
as his bretaren; may in another reſpeR ſay to corruption; - tou 
art m, fader, and to the ubm, thou art tay mother and my 
Rer. | 


Cr >> S283 S595 ZP2UD 
Providence proved from Animal Infin7. 


2 | Spectator, No. 120. 
1. I MUST confeſs I aminfinitely delighted with thoſe ſpecula- 
tions of nature which are to be made in a country Hfe; and 
as my reading has very much lain among books of natural hiito- 
Ty, I canndt forbear recollectiug, upon this occafiton, the 
feveralremarks which 1 have met with in authors, and com- 
paring them with what falls under my own obſervation; the 
arguments for Providence drawn from the natural hiſtory ot 

Aims being, in my opinion, deimnonſtrative. | 0 
| | 13 
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2. The make of every kind of animal is different from that 
of every other kind; and there is nctthe leaf: turn in the muſcles 
or twiſt in the fibres of any one, Wich dots not render them 
more proper for that particular animal's way of life than any 
other caſt ox texture of them would have been. | 

The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are /u# and hunger, 
the firſt is a-perpetual call upon them to propagate their kind; 
the latter to preſerve themſelves, 

3. It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of care 
that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far as is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for, the leaving a poſterity. Some creatures cat 
their eggs as chance directs them, and think of them no faitber, 
as inſects; and ſeveral kinds of ſh; others, of à nicer- frame, 
find cut proper beds to depfiot them in, and there leave them, 
as the ſerpent, the crocodile, and oftrich;. others batch their 
eggs and tend the birth til} it is able to fhift for itſelt. 

4. What can we call the principle which dire&s every Jiffer- 
ert kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure of þ 
its neſt,. and direct all of the ſame ſpecies to work after the | | 


ſame model? It cannot be 7rization; tor rough you hatch a | 
crow under a hen, and never let it ſee any of the works of its *Þ 
_ own kind, the neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame to the laving of 'F 


2 ftick, with all the other nefls of the ſame ſpecies. It cant 
be re. /; for were animals endutd with it to as great a degree 
as man, their buildings would he as different as ours, accc4ding |] 

to the different conveniences that they would propoſe to them- 1 


ſelves. | | | | ; 
F. Is it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of weather, | 
which riſes this general warmth in animals, ſhould cover the ; 
trees with leaves and the fields with graſs, for their ſecurity and 1 
concea' ment, and produce ſuch infirite (warms of inſects for 1 
the ſu port and ſuſtenance of their reſpective becods? A 
Is it not wonderful that the le ve of the parent ſhould be o 
violent while it laſts, and that it ſhould laft no longer than is 
nece ſſary for the preſervation of the young ? 
6. With what caution does the hen provide Ferſe'f a nft in 
places unfrequented, and free from noiſe and diſturbance 2 When 
ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a marirer that ſhe can cover them, 
what Care does the take in turning them frequently, that all | 4 
parts may partake of the vital warmth 2 When {ke leaves them, 1 
to provide tor ber neceſſary ſuſtenance, how pur dtualiy does 


* 
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ſhe return before they have time to cool, and become incapable - 


of producing an anigzal? In the ſummer, you ſee her giving 
herſelf greater freedoms, and guitting her care for above two 
hours together ; but, in winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſor- 
would chill the principles of life, ard deitroy the young one, 


ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her attendance, and ſiays away but 
Falf the time, 155 55 


7. When the birth approaches, with how mach nicety and 


attention does ſhe help the chick to break its priſon ? Not to 
take notice of her covering it from the ir juries of the weather, 
providing it proper rouriſhment, and teaching it to help itſelf; 
nor to mention her forſaking the neſt, it after the uſual time of 


reckoning the young one does not make its appearance. A 
chy mical operation could not be followed with greater art or 


diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching of a chick; though thefe 
are many other birds that ſhew an infinitely greater ſagacity in 
all the fore-mentioned particulars, | 

8, Bu at the fame time the hen that has all this ſeeming in- 


genuity (which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the propagation 


of the ſpecies) contidered in other reſpects, is without the leaſt 
glimmerings of thought or common ſenſe, She miſtakes a 
piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the ſame manner ; 
ſhe is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminmion in the number of 
thoſe the lays; ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own and 


; thoſe of ar.other ſpecies; and when the birth appears of ever ſo 


different a bird, will che:ith it tor her o. Inalb theſe circum» 
ſtances, which do not carry an immediste regard to the ſub-— 


ſiſtance of nerſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot. 


9. There is not, in my opinion, any thing more myſterous 
in nature than this inftint in animals, which thus riſes above 
reaſon, and falls infinite'y ſhort of it. It cannot be accounted 
for by any properties in matter, and at the ſame time works 


| after fo odd 2 manner, that ene cannot think it the faculty of 


an intellectual being. For my own part, I look upon it as up- 


on the principles of gravitation in bodies, which is not to be 


explained by any known qualities inherent in the bodies them- 
ſelves, nor from any laws in mechaniſm ; but, according to 


the beit notions of the greateſt philoſophers, is an immediate 


impreſſion from the firſt mover, and the divine energy acting 
in the creature, | 135 
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Good Breeding, 
1. fODOMPLAISANCE renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It ſmovrÞs cif- 
tinction, ſweetens converſation, and mat es every one in the 
company pleaſed with himſelt. It produces good nature and 
mutual benevolence, encourages the timerous, ſouths the tur- 
bulent, humanizes the fierce, and diſtinguiſhes a ſociety of civil- 
lized perſons from a confuſiun of ſavages, In a word, com- 
plaiſance is a virtue that blends all orders of men together in a 
friendly intercourſe of words and actions, and it is ſuited to that 
equality in human nature which every one ought to conticer, ſo 
far as is conſiſtent with the order and the ceconomy of the world. 
2. If we ſhould look into the ſecret anguiſh and affliction of 
every man's heart, we ſhould often find, that more ot it ariſes 
from little imaginary diſtreſſes, ſuch as checks, frowns, contra- 
difion, ex; reffions of contempt, and (what Wakeſpeare 
reckons among other evils under the ſun) 
© —— The poor man's contumely, 
© The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
© Phat patient merit of the unworthy takes.“ 
than from the more real pains and calamities of lite. The only 
method to remove theſe imaginary diſtreſſes as much as poſlivle 
out of human life, would be the univerſal practice of ſuch an 
ingenious complaiſance as I have been here deſcribing, which, 
as it is a virtue, may be deſigned to be a © conſtant erdeavour 
„ to pleaſe thoſe whom we converſe with, ſo far as we way 
© do it innocently.” bu 
3. Good breeding neceſſarily imple. * civility; but civility 
does not reciprocally imply good-breeding, The form et has its 
Intrific weight and value, the latter always adorns, and often 
doubles by its workman ſſ ip, | 
To facrifice one's own ſelf-love to other people's is a ſhert, 
but J believe, a true definition of civility ; to do it wuh eaſe, 
propriety and grace, is good-breeding, The one is the reſult 
of good-nature ; the other of good ſenſe, joined to experience, 
obſervation, and attention. 
4. A ploughman will be civil, if he is good natured, but 
cannot be well bred, A courter will be well bred through per- 


haps without good-natuie, it he has but good ſenſe. Flattery 


is the diſgrace of good breeding, as brutality often is of truth and 
lincerity, Good breeding is the middle point between thoſe two 
odious exttemes. Q 2 a Ceremony 
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Ceremony is the ſaperſtition of good breeding, as well as of 
religion; bat yet, being an out-work to both, ſhould not be 
abſciutely demoliſhed, It is always to a certain degree, to be 
complied with, though deſpiſed by thoſe who think, becauſe 
admired and reſpected by thoſe who do not. 

5. The moſt perfect degree of good breeding, as J have al- 
ready hinted, is only to be acquired by great knowledge of the 
world, and keeping the beſt company, It is not the object of 
mere ſpeculation, and cannot be exactly defined, as it con ſiſts 
in a fitneſs, a propriety of words, actions, and even looks a- 
dapted to the infinite varſety and Combinations of perſons, places 
and things, It is a mode not a ſubſtance; for what is good- 
breeding at St. James's would paſs for foppery or banter in a 


remote village; and the homeſpun civility of that village would 


be conſidered as b: utality at court. 

6. A cloiſtered pedant may form true notions of civility ; but if 
amidſt the cobwebs of his cell ne pretends 10 ſpin ſpeculative 
ſyſtems of good-breeding, he will not be leſs abſurd than his 
predecefior, who j adiciouſly undertook, to inſtruct /annibal 
in the art of war. The moſt ridiculous and moſt aukward of 
men are, therefore, the ſpeculatively well bred monks of all 
religions and all profeſſions. | ; 

7. Gocd breeding, like charity, not only covers a multitude 
of faults, but, to a certain degree, ſupplies the want of ſome 
virtue:, In the common intercourſe of lite, it acts good nature, 
and often does what good-nature will not always do; it keeps 
both wits and fools within thoſe bounds of decency, which the 
former are too apt to tranſgreſs, and which the latter never 
know. Courts are unqueitionad!y the ſeats of good breeding, 
and muſt neceffarily be ſo ; otherwiſe they would be the ſeats of 
violence and deſolation. There all the paſlions are in their 
higheſt ſtate of fermentation, | 

8. All purſue what but few can obtain, and may ſeek what 
but one can enjoy. Good-breeding alone reſtrains their exceſſes. 
There, if enemies did not embrace, they would ftab. There, 
ſmiles are ten put on to conceal fears, "There, mutual ſervices 
are profeſſed, while mutual injuries are intended: and there, 
the guile of the ſerpent ſtimulates the gentleneſs of the dove; 
all -Ris, it $ true, at the expenſe of fincerity; but upon the 
whole, to the advantage of tocial intercourſe in general. 

9. 1 would not be miſapprebended, and ſuppoſed to recoin + 
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zend good-breeding, thus prophaned and proſtituted to the 
purpoſes ot guilt and perfidy; but 1 think I may juſtiy infer 
om it, to what a degree the accompliſſiment of good- breeding 
muſt adorn and inforce virtue and truth, when it can thus foftet 
the outrages and deformity of vice and falſhood, I am ſorry 
to be obliged to confeſs, that my native country is not perhaps 
the ſeat of the moſt per fect good- breeding, though I really be- 
lieve, that it yields to none in hearty and ſincere civility, as far 
as civility is (and t a certain degres it is) an inferior moral duty 
of doing as one would be done by, 
ro, If France exceeds us in that particular, the incompara- 
ble author of L E/priu des Loix accounts for it very impartial 
ly, and I believe very tively, If my countrymen, ſays he, 
© are the beſt bred people in the world, it is only becauſe they 
d are the vaineſt,” It is certain that their good-breeding and at- 
tention, by flattering the vanity and ſelf love of others, repay 
their own with intereſt, It is a general commerce, uſefully 


carried on by a barter of intentions, and often without one 


grain of ſolid merit, by way of medium, to make up tbe bal- 
ance, 


11. It were to be wiſhed that good breeding, were in gene- 


ral thought a more eſſential part of the education of our youth 
eſpecially of diſtinction, than at preſent it ſeems to be. It 


might even be {u>{tituted in the room of ſome academical ſtu- 
dies, that take up a great deal of time to very little purpoſe ; 
or, at leaft, it might uſefully ſhare ſome of thoſe many hours, 
that are ſo frequently employed upon a coach box, or in ſta- 
bles. Surely thoſe who by their rank and fortune are called 


to adorn courts, ought at leafl not to diſgrace them by their 


manners, 


12. But 1 obſerve with concern, that it is the faſhion for our 
youth of both ſexes to brand good- breeding with the name of 
ceremony and formality, As ſuch they ridicule and explode it, 
and adopt in its fiead, an offenſive careleſſneſs and inattention, 
to the diminution, 1 will venture to ſay, even of their own plea- 
ſures, it they know what true pleaſures are, Love and friend- 
ſhip neceGarily produce, ard juſtly authorize familiarity ; but 
then good breeding mult mark out its bounds, and fay, thus 
far ſhalt thou go, and no farther ; for I have known many a 


paſſion and many a triend:hip, degraded, weakened, and at 


laſt (if 1 way uſe the expretion) wholly flattered away, by an 
unguarded and iliiberal familiarity. 13. Nor 
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13. Nor is good breeding ſeſs the ornament and cement of 
common ſocial life: it connects, it endears, and at the ſame 
time that it indulges the juſt liberty, zeſtcains that indecent li- 
centiouſneſs of converſation, which alienates and provokes, 
Great talents make 2 man famous, great merit makes him re- 
ſpected, and great learning makes bim eſteemed ; but good- 
breeding alone can make him beloved, | 

14. | recommend it in a more particular manner to my coun- 
try-women, as the greateſt ornament to ſuch of them as have 
beauty, and the ſateſt refuge for thoſe who have not, It facili- 
tates the victories, decorates the triumphs, and ſecures the con- 
queſts of beauty; or in ſome degree atones for the want of it, It 
almoſt deifies a fine women, and procures reſpect at leaſt to 
thoſe who have not charms enough to be admited. Upon the 
whole, though good-breeding cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be 
called a virtue, yet it is productive of ſo many good effects, 
that in my opinion it may be juſtly reckoned more than a mere 


accomp! ſhment, 
World, No. 143. 
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Further Remarks, taken from Lord Cheferfield's Letters t9 
| lis An. 


15. 0D Preeding has been very juſtly defined to be 
„ the reſult- of much gocd ſenſe, ſome good-na- 


„ ture and a little ſelf-denial tor the fake of others, and with 


« a view to obtain the ſame indulgence from them.“ 

Good-breeding, alone can prepoſſels people in our favour 
at firſt ſight ; more time being neceſſary to diſcover greater ta- 
lents. Good-breeding, however, does not conſiſt in low bows 
and formal ceremony; but in an ealy, civil, and reſpeAful be- 
haviour, 

16. Indeed, good ſenſe, in many caſes, muſt determine 
good-breeding ; for what would be civil at one me, andto one 
perſon, would be rude at another time, and to another perſon : 
there are, however, ſume general rules of gocd breeding. As 
for example; to aniwer oply yes, or no, to any perſon, with- 
out adding fir, my lord, or madam, (as it may happen) is al- 
ways extremely rude ; and it is equally ſo not to give proper at- 

2 tention 
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tention and a civil anſwer, whey ſpoken to: ſuch behaviour 
convinces the perſon who is ſpeaking to us, that we Gefpiſe 
him, and do not think him wortiy of our attention, or aniwer, 

17. A well bred perion will take Care to anſwer with com- 
plaiſance When he is ſpoken to; will place himſelf at the lower 
end of the table, unleſs bid to go higher; will firſt drink to 
the lady of the houſe, and then to the maſter ; he will not eat 
aukwardlz or dittily, nor fit when others ſtand ; and he will 
do all this with av air of complaifance, and not with a grave ill - 
natured look, as if he did it all unwillingly. | | 

18. There is nothing more difficult to attain, or ſo neceſſa- 
ry to poRets, as perfect good-vreeding ; which is equally in- 
contiſtent with a tiff formality, an impertinent forwardueſs, 
and an aukward baſhfulnefs. A little ceremony is ſometimes ne- 
ceſſaty; a certain degree of firmnels is abſolutely ſo ; and an 
outward modeſty is extremely becoming. 

19. Virtue and learning, like gold, have their intrinfic 
value; but, it they are not periſhed, they certainly loſe a great 
deal ot their luſtre: and even poliſhed braſs will paſs upon 
more people than rough gold, What a number of fins does 
the cheerful, eaſy, good-breeding of the French frequently, 
cover 3 

My Lord Bacon ſays, „ that a pleafing figure is a perpet- 
ual letter of recommenHation.” It is certainly an agreeable fore- 
runner of merit, and {moothes the way tor it, 1 

20. A man of good- breeding (201d be acquainted with the 
forms and particular caſtoms of courts, At Vienna, men | 
always make courteſies, inſtead of bows, to the Emperot; in 
France nobody bows to the king, or kiſſes his hand; but in 
Spain and England, bows are made, and hands are kiffed. 
Thus every court has ſome peculiarity, which thoſe who vifit 
them ought previouſly to intorm themſelves of, to avoid blun- } 
ders and aukwardneſs. | | CEE | | 
21. Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the reſpect _ Þ} 
which they ſhould ſhew to thoſe whom they acknowledge to 
be infinitely their ſuperiors, The man of faſhion, and of the 
world, expreſſes it in its fullef extent; but naturally, eafily, | 
and without concern; whereas a man, who is not uſed to 
keep good company, expreſſes it aukwardly ; one ſees that he 
is not uſed to it, and that it coſts him a great deal: but I never 
ſaw the worſt bred men living, guilty of lolling, whiſtling, | 

| icratching 
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ſcratching his head, and ſuch like indecencies in company that- 


he reſpected. In ſuch companies, therefore, the only point to 
be attended to is, to ſnew that reſpect, which every body 


means to ſhew, in an eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful man- 


NET... __ | 15 | 
22, In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part 
of them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a footing. 


of equality with the reſt; and copſequently, every one claims, 


and very juſtly, every mark of civility and good- breeding.“ 


Eaſe is allowed, but careleſfneſs and negligence are ſtrictly 
forbidden. If a man accofts you, and talks to you ever ſo dul- 
ly or frivolouſly.; it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutality, to- 


ſhew him, by a manifeſt inattention to what he ſays, that you: 
think him a fool or a blockhead,. and not worth bearing: 


23. It is much more ſo with regard to women; who, of 
whatever rank they are, are entitled, in conſideration of their: 
. fex, not only. to sa attentive, but an officious good- breeding 
from men. Their Fttle wants, likings, diſlikes, preferences; 


antipathies, fancies, whims, and even inpertinences, muſt be 


officiouſſy attended to, flattered, and, if poſſible, gueffed at 


and anticipated, by a well-bred man. You muſt never uſurp to 
yourſelves thoſe conveniences and agreemens which are ot ce m- 
mon right; ſuch as the beſt places; the beſt diſhes, &c. but, ow 
the contrary, always decline them yourſelf, and offer them to- 
others; who, in their turns, will offer them to you: ſo that, 
upon the whole, you will, in: your turn, enjoy your: ſhare of 
common right. 8 3 5 Ps 

24. The third ſort of good breeding is local, and is varicuſly 
modified, in not only different countries, but in different towns 


of the ſame country, But it muſt be founded upon the ty] o 


for mer ſorts; they are the matter; to which, in this caſe, fa ſh- 


ion and cuſtom only give the different ſhapes and impreſſicns, 


Whoever bas the two fri ſorts, will eaſily acquire this third 


| ſoit of good-breeding, which depends ſingly upon attention 
and obſervation. It is properly the poliſh, the luſtre, the laſt 
finiſhing ſtrokes of, good-breeding. A man of ſenſe, therefore; 


carefully attends to the local manners of the reſpective places 
where he is, and takes for his models thoſe perſors whom he 
abſcrves to be at the head of the faſhion and good-breeding, 

25. He watches how they 2ddre'srhemſelves to their ſuperiors, 
how they. accoft their equals, and how they treat their interiors ' 
5 | | | an 
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and lets none of thoſe little niceties eſcape him; which are to 
good breeding, what the laſt delicate aud maſterly touches are 
10 a good picture, and which the vulgar have no notion of, 
but by which good judges diflinguiſn the maſter. He attends 
even to their airs, dreſs, ahd motions, and imitates them libe- 
rally, and not ſervilely ; he copies, but does not mimic. Theſe 
perſonal graces are of very great Conſequence. They anti- 
Ccipate the ſentiments, before merit can engage the underſtand- 
ing; they captivate the heart, and give riſe, I believe, to the 
extravagant notions of charms and philttes. Their effects were 
ſo ſurpriſing, that they were reckoned ſupernatural, - 

26. In ſhort, as it is neceflary-to poſſeſs learning, honour, 
and virtue, to gain the eſteem and admiration of mankind; ſg 
policeneſs and good breeding are equally necefiary to render us 
agreeable in converſation and common lite, Great talents are 
above the genetality of the world; who neither poſſeſs them 
themſelves, nor are competent judges of them in others: but all 
are judges of the lefler talents, ſuch as civility, aftability, and 
an agreeable addreſs and manner ; becauſe they teel the good 
effects of them, as making ſociety eaſy and agreeable, 

To conciwle : be aſſured that the profoundeſt learning, with- 
out good-breeging is unwelcome and tirefome pedantry ; that a 
man who is not perfectly well bred, is unfit for company, and 
unwelcome in it; and that a mag who is not well bred, is full as 
unfit for. buſineſs as for company. | 

Make, then, .good-breeding the great object of your thoughts 
and actions. Obſerve carefully the behaviour and manners of 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their good-breediag ; imitate, 
nay, endeavour to excel, that you may at leaft reach them; 
and be convinced that good- breeding is to all worldly qualifica- 
tions, what charity is to all chriſtian virtues, - Obferve how it 


- Adorns merit, and how often it covers the want of it. 


* 
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G enteel Carriage. | 


i. TEXT to good-breeding is a genteel manner and ca- 


-riage, wholly tree from thoſe ill habits and aukward 

2 ſons, Which many worthy perſons are addicted to, 
2, A gentee! manner of behaviour, how trifling ſoever it may 
| | ſeem, 
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ſeem, is of the utmoſt conſequence in private life, Men of 
very inferior parts have heen-eſtcemed,. merely for their genteel 
carriage and good-breeding, while ſenſible men have given dif- 
guſt for want of it. There is ſomething or other that prepoſ- 
ſeſſes us at firſt fight in favour of a well-bred man, and makes 
s wiſh to like him. 2 | 
3. When an aukward fellow. firſt comes into a room, he at- 
iempts to bow, and his ſword, if he wears one gets between 
his lege, and nearly throws him down, Confutes and aſhamed, 
f he ſtumbles to the upper end of the room, and ſeats himelf is 
dhe very chair ke thould not. He there begins playing with his 
hi hat, which he preſently drops; and recen ering bis bat, be lets 
fall his cane; and in picking up his cane, down goes bat again: 
thus tis a conſigecalle time before he is adjuſted. 3 
4. When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he ſpreads his 
handkerchief upon his knee,” ſcalds his mouth, drops eicher the 
cup. or the faucer, and ſpills the tea or coffee in his lap. At 
- dinner he is more uncommonly aukward, there he tucks his 
napkin through a button hole, which tickles his chin, and oc- 
cations him to make a variety wry faces; he ſeats himſelſ upon 
the edge of the chait, at ſo great a diſtance fror the able, 
that he frequently drops his meat between his plate and his 
mouth; he holds his knife, fork and ſpoon different from other 
people; eats with his Knife, tothe, manifeſt danger of his mouth ; 
picks his teeth with his fork,” rakes his mouth with his finger; 
19 and puts his ſpoon which has been in his threat a dozen times 
iy into the diſh again. e 
I | 5, It he is to carve he cannot hit the joint, but in labouring 
| to cut through the bone, ſplaſhes the ſauce over every body's 
1 clothes. He generally daubs himſelf all over, his elbows are 
in the next perſons plate, and he is up tothe knuckles in ſoup 
| i and greaſe, If he drinks, it is with his mouth full, interrupting the 
whole company with, “to your good health Sir,” and“ my 
| * Jervice to you” perhaps coughs ia his glaſs, and beſprinkles the 
1 Whole table. Further, he has perhaps a number of diſagreea- 
dale tricks; be ſnuffs up his noſe, picks it with his fingers, blows 
it, and looks in his handkerchief, crams his hands firſt in his 
* boſom, and next in his breeches. 1 Es | | 
7 6. In ſhort, ke neither dreſſes nor acts like any other perſon, 
but is particalarly aukward in every thing he does. All this I 
| on, bes nothing in it crimina!; but it is ſuch an offence 5 | 
| | Goo” 
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£004 manners and good-breeding that it is univerſally deſpiſed; 
it males a man ridiculous in every company, and, ot courſe, 
ought carefully to be avoided by every one who would wiſh to 
pieaſe. : 
7. From this picture of the ib bred man, you will eafily dif- 
cover that of the well-bred; for you may teadily judge what 
you o13ht to do, when you aire told what you ought not to do; 
a lite attention to the manners of thoſe who have ſeen the world, 
will make a proper behaviour habitual and familiar to you. 

8. Actions, that would otherwiſe be pleaſing, frequently be- 
come ridiculous by your manner of doing them. If a lady 
drops her fan in company, the worſt bred man would immedi- 
ately pick ir up, and give it to her; the beſt bred man can do 
no more, but then he does it in a graceſul manner, which is 


ſure to pleaſe: whereas the other would do it ſo aukwardly as 


to be laughed at. ; 

9. You may 2}{o know a well- bred perſon by his manner of 
fiting, Aſhamed and con tuſed, the aukward man fits in his 
chair 8'f ard bolt upright, wherees the man of fafhion is eaſy 
in every poſition; inſtead of lolling or laughing as he fits, he 
leans & ith elegance, and by varying bis attitudes, ſhews that he 


has been uſed to good company, Let it be part of your ſtudy, 


then, to learn to ſet genteelly in different companies, to loll 
gracefully where you are authoriſed to take that liberty, and 
to ſet up reſpectfully, where that freedom is not allowable. 

to. In ſhort, you cannot conceive how adyantageous a grace- 
ful carriage and a pleating addreſs are, upon all occaſions; they 
enſnare the affectione, ical a prepoſſeſſion in our favour and 
play about the heart till they engage it. | 


Now to 2cquire a gracetu] air, you mult attend to your dan- 


cing; no one can either fit, ſtand, or walk well unleſs he dances 
well. Andin learning to dance be particularly atrentive to the 
motion of your arms, tor a fiiFnels in the wriſt will make any 


man look 2ukward., If a man walks well, preſents himſelf well 


in company, wears his hat well, moves his head properly and 
his arms gracefuily, it is almoſt all that is neceflary, 

11. There is alſo an aukwardnefs in ſpeech that naturally falls 
under this head, and ought to, and may be guarded againſt; 
ſuch as forgetting names and miſiaking one name for auother; 
to ſpeak of Mr, Wiat-&ye-call him, or, You-know-who, Mrs. 
Thingum, What's- her- name, = How-d'ye-call her, is exceed- 


ingly 
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ingly aukward and vulgar. *Tis the ſame to addreſs people by 
improper titles, as / for my lord; to begin a ſtory without being 
able to finiſh it, and enn off in the middle, with „ have fer- 
got the reſt.” 

12. Our voice and manner of ſpeaking, too, ſhould likewiſe 
be attended to. Some will mumble over their words, ſo as not 
to be intelligible, and others will ſpeak ſo faſt as not to be un- 
derſtood, and in doing this, will ſputter and ſpit in your face; 
ſome will bawl as if they were ſpeaking co the deaf; others will 


ſpeak ſo low as ſcarcely to be heard; and many will put 


their face ſo cloſe to yours as to offend you with their breath, 
13. All theſe habits are horrid and diſguſtful, but may eafily 
be got the better of with care. They are the vulgar charaRer- 
iſtics of a low-bred man, or are proofs that very little pains 
have been beſtowed in his education, In ſhort, an attention to 
theſe little matters is of greater importance than you are aware of, 
many a ſenſible man having loſt ground for want of theſe little 
graces, and many 2 one, poſſeſſed ot theſe perfections alone, 


having made his way through lite, that otherwiſe would not 


have been noticed, 
S ce Kat KK 


Cleanlineſs of Perſon, 


14. PUT, as no ore can pleaſe in company, however grace- 


fa! his air, unleſs he be clean and neat in his perton, 
this qualification comes next to be confidered, 

15. Negligence of one's perſon not only implies an unſuffer- 
able indolence, but an indifference whether we pleaſe or not. 
In others, it betrays an inſolence and affeRation, ariſing from 
a preſumprion that they are ſare of pleaſing, without having 
recourſe to thoſe means which many are obliged to uſe, 

16 He who is not thoroughly clean in his perſon, will he 
offenſive to all he converſes with, A particular regard to the 
cleanneſs of your mouth, teeth, hands and. nails, is but com- 
mon decency, A foul mouth and unclean hands are certain 
marks of vulgarity ; the firſt is the cauſe of an offenfive breath, 
which no body can bear, and the laſt is declaratory of dirty 
work; one may always know a gentleman by the ſtate of his 
hands and nails. The fleſh at the roots ſhould be kept E 
0 
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ſo as to ſhew the ſemicircles at the bottom of the nails; the ed- 
ges of the nails ſhouid never be cut down below the ends cf the 
fingers; nor ſhould they be juftered ro grow longer than the 
fingers, | 

17. When the nails are cut down to the quick, it is a ſhrewd 
fign that the man is a mechanic, to whom long nails would 
be troubleſome, or that he gets his bread by fiddling ; and if 
they are longer than his finger's ends, and encircled with a 
black rim, it toretells he has been Jaboriouſly and meanly em- 
ployed, and too fatigued to clean himfſelt ; a good apology 
tor want of cleanlineſs in a mechanic, but the greateſt diſgrace 
that can attend a gentleman, ks 

18. Theſe things may appear too infignificut to be men- 
tioned ; but when it is con ſidered that a thouſand little name- 
leſs things, which every one feels but no one can deſcribe, con- 
ſpire to form that whole of pleaſing, I hope you will not call 
them trifling, Beſides a clean thirt and a dean perſon are as 
peceffary to health, as not to offend other people. It is a 
maxim with me, which 1 have lived to ſee verified, that he 
who is negligent at twenty years ot age, will bea ſloven at forty 
and intolerable at fifty, | 


Cr rH he >>)>0 
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I9, EATNESS of perſon, I obſerved, was as neceſſary 
as cleanlineſs; of courſe, ſome attention muſt be paid 
to your drefs; | | 

Such is the abu city of the times, that to paſs well with the 
world, we mut adopt ſome of its cuſtoms, be they ridiculous 
or not, | | 

20. In the fart place, to neglect one's dreſsis to affront all 
the temale part ot our a cquaintance. The women in particu- 
ſar pay an attention to their dreis; to neglect therefore yours 
Wil! diſpleaſe them, as it would he tacitly taxing them with van- 


ity, and declaring that you thought them not worth that re- 


ſpeck which every body elſe does. And, as I have mentioned 
before, as it is the women who lamp a young man's cis dit in 
the fa t ionable world, it youu do not make you ſelf agreeabie to 
the women, you will aſſurediy looſe your ground ameng the 
. En. . ; 
21, Dreſs, as trifling as it may appear to a Man of under ar- 


ing 


— 
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ding, prepoſſeſſes on the firit appearance, which is frequently 
deci ſive; and indeed we may form ſome opinion of a man's 


ſenſe and character from his creſs, Any exceecing of the an- 


jon, or any affectation in dreis whatever, argues a wea ke 
neſs of underſtanding, and nine times out of ten it will be 
found ſo. 

22. There are few young fellows but what diſplay ſome 
character or other in this ſhape, Some would be thought ſear- 
leſs and brave: theſe wear a black cravat, a ſhort coat and 
waiſtcoat, an uncommon long ſword hanging to their Knees, 


- 8 * 
A large hat fiercely cocked, and are fas/ , uver. Others affect 


to be country {quires ; theſe will go about in buck-ſkin breeches, 
brown frocks, and great oaken cudyels in their hands, Qouched 


hats with their hair undrefed and tucked up behind them to 
an enormous ſize, and imitate grooms and country boobies fo 
well cxternally that ther? is not the leaſt doubt of their reſem- 
bling chem as well internally. | 
23. Others, ag1in, paint and powder themſeives ſo much, and 
dreſs ſo finically, as leads us to ſuppoſe they are only wo— 
men in boys clothes. Now a ſenſible man carefally avoids all 
this, orany Other affectation. He dreſſes as faſhionable and well 
s perſons of the beſt families and beſt ſenſe: if he exceeds 
them es a coxcomb; if he dreſſes worſe he is unpardonabie, 
2.4. Dreſs your'ielf fine, then, if poſſible, or plain, agreea- 
ble to the company you are in; that is, conform to the dreſs of 
other:, and avoid ite appearance of being tumbled. - Imitate 
thoſe reaſorsbie people of your own age, whole dreis is neither 
remerked as too negle Hd or too much ſtudied. Take care to 
hast your clothes well made, in tlie faſhion, and to fit you, or 
you will after all, appear aukward, When once dreſſed, think 
no Mor? of it ; ſhew no fear of diſcompoſing your dreſs, but 
ler al! your motions be aseaſy and une mbarraſſed, as if you was 


t home in your diſhabille. 


SKK. 
Elegance of Hæpreſſon. 


15. NA AVING mentioned elegance of perſon, I will pro- 


l ceed to elegance of expreſſion, 
Tt is not one or two qualifications alone that will complete 
the gentleman : it muſt be an union of weny; and graceful 
freakin? is as eſſential as gracefulneſs of perſon, Every man 
cannot 
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cannot be an harmonious ſpeaker ; a roughneſs or coarſenels of 
voice may prevent it; but if there are no natural] imperfections, 
if 2 man does not ſtammer or liſp, or has not lott his teeth, he 
may ipeak gracefully ; nor will all theie defects, it he has 2 
mind to it, prevent him from ſpeaking correctly. | 

26. Nobody can attend with pleaiure to a bad ſpeaker, One 
who tells his ſtory ill, be it ever ſo important, will tire even 
the moſt patient, If you have been preſent at the pertoxrmance 
of a good tragedy, you have doubtleis bzea ſenſible of the gaod 
effects of a ſpeech well delivered; how much it has intereſted 
and affected you; and on the contrary, how much an ill- 
ipoken one has diſguſted you, 
27. Tis the ſame in common converſation ; he who ſpeaks 
|. deliberately, diſtinctly and correctly, he who makes: uſe of the 
| beit words to exprels himſelf, aud varies his voice according to 
the nature of the ſubject, will always pleaſe, while the thick 
or halty ſpeaker, he who mumbles on a tet ef il}-choſen words, 
utters them ungrammatically, or with a dull monotony, will 
tire and diſguſt. Be afſured then, the air, the geſture, the looks 
of a ſpeaker, a proper accent, a juſt emphaſis, and tnreful 
cadence, are full as neceſlary to pleaſe and to be attended to; 
as the ſubject matter, itſelt. | 
28. People may talk what they will of ſolid reaſoning and 
: ſound ſenſe; without the graces and ornairents of language, 
1 they will neither pleaſe nor perſuade. In common difcourte, 
| even trifles elegantly expreſſed will be better received than the 
*4 veit of arguments, homeſpun and unadorned, 
29. A good way to acquire a graceful utterance, is to read +» 
aloud to ſome friend every day, and beg him to ſet you right, 
in caſe you read too faſt, do not obſerve the proper tops; 
lay wrong emphaſis, or utter your words indiſtinctly. You 
may even read aloud to yourſelf where ſuch a friend is nat at 
hand, and you will find your own ear a good corredtor. Take 
Care to open your teeth when you read or ſpeak, and articulate 
every word diſtinctly; which laſt*cannot be done but by ſound- 
ing the final letter. But above all endeavour to vary your 
voice, according to the matter, and avoid a monctony, y 
a daily attention to this, it will in a little time beccane eaſy and 
habitual to you. 
30. Pay an attention alſo to your looks and your geſture, 
when talking even on the moſt triifing ſubjects; things APP Cap, of 
2 f . | 
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very different according as they are expreſſed, looked and deli. 
vered. ö 

Now, it it is neceliary to attend ſo particularly to our man- 
ner of ſpea king, it is much more ſo with regard to the h. 
Fine turas of expreſſion, a gentcel and correct ſtyle, are orna- 
ments as requ ſie to common ſenſe, as polite behaviour and 
an elegant addreſs are to cemmon gSOcd-manneis; they are 
may de Known in the meaneſt garb, but it admits not ot à 
doubt, that ke would be better received into gocd company 


er 7 * . . * . 
great algiſtants in the point of pleaſing, A gentleman, tis true, 


genteelly and faſhiogably dreiſed, than was lie to appear in dirt 


and tatters, . 

31, Be careful then of your ſtyle upon all occafions; whether 
you write or ſpeak, ſtudy for the beft words and beſt expteſſions, 
even in common converſation and the moſt tamiliar letters. 
This will prevent your fpeakiag in a hurry, than which no 
thing is more vulgar; though you may be a little embarraſſed 
at firſt, time and uſe will render it eaſy, It is no ſuch difficult 
thing to expreſs ourſelves well on ſubjects we are thorooghly 
acquainted with it we think before we ſpeak; and no one 
ſhould preſuine to do otherwiſe, | | 

32, When you have ſaid a thing, if you did not reflect be- 


fore, beſure to do it afterwards conſider with yourſel: whether 
you could nut have expreflud yourſelf betier ; and if you ate 


in doubt of the propriety or eivgancy of any word, ſearch for 
it in ſome dictionary, or ſome good author, while you remem- 
ber it; never be ſparing ot your trouble while you wick to im- 
prove, and my word for ir, a very little time will make this 
matter kdi:ga!, | 


23. In order to ſpcak grammatically and to expreſs yourſelf 


pleaſingly, 1 wauld recommend it io you to tranſlate often 
any language you are acquzinted with tio Englich, and to 


correct ſuch ttanilations til} the words, their order, and the 


peri ots, are agre2able to your own car. a 

Vulgariſm in language is another diſtingufſaing mark of bad 
company and education. Expretitons may be correct in them- 
ſelves and yer be vulgar, owing to theit not being faſhionable; 


for language as manners are both eftabliſacd for the uſage of 


peop of fa bion. | | 
34. Paz converfation of a Jow-bred man is filled up with 
proverbs and hac cuey ed ſayings, inſtead of obſerving that taſtes 

are 


5 
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are different, and that moſt men have one peculiar to them 
ſelves, he will give you, „“ What is one man's meat is another 
man's poiſon :” or, „Every one to their liking, as the old 
woman ſaid when ſhe kiſſed the cow,” He has cver jome 
fayourite word, which he iugs in upon all occaſions, right or 
wrong; ſuch as raf/y angry, Rid; gerilish ugly, derte 
handſome; immeuſel great, in conf. fy Vitle, 

35. Even his pronut ciation caitfes the mark of vulg arity a- 
long with it; he calls the earth. years ; finan'ces, fin gnceg; 
he goes zo reds and not towards ſuch a place. He azectsto 
uſe hard words, to give him the appearance of a man of learn- 
ing, but frequently miſtakes their meaning, and ſeldom, if ever 
pronounces them properly. | 

All this muſt be avoided, if you would not be ſuppoſed to 
have kept company with foot-men 2rd houſe maids, Never 
have recourſe to proverbial or vulgar ſayings; uſe neither fa- 
voutite nor hard words, but ſeek for the moft elegant; be 
i careful in the management of ther, and depend on it your 
* labour will not be loſt; for nothing is more engaging than a 
faſhionable and polite addreis. 


SWD <IR TCH 
Small. Talk, 


| 36. 1* all good cortpany we met with a certain manner, 
| phrafeology and genera! converſation, that diſtinguiches 
1 the man of faſhion, This can only be acquired by frequenting 
l good company, and being particularly attentive to what paſſes. 
5 0 there. | 
L 37- When invited to dine or ſup at the huuſe of any well-bred 
. man, obſerve how he does the honours of his table, and mark 
his manner of treating his company. 
Attend to the compliments of congratulation or condolence 
that he pays; and take notice of his addreſs to his ſuperiors, his 
equals, and his inferiors: nay his very looks and tone of voice 
are worth your attention, for we cannot pleaſe without an 
union of them all, | | 
38. There is a certain diſtinguiſting diftion that marks the 
man of taſhion, a certain language of converſation that every 
gentleman ſheuld be maſter of. Saying to a man juſt married. 
0 « I wiſh you joy,” or to one who has leſt his wie, Jam 
ſorry for your loſs, and both perhaps with an unmeaning. ft 
countenance, 
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countenance, may be civil, but it is nevertheleſs vulgar. A man 
of faſhion will exprels the ſame thing more elegantly, and with 
a look of fincetity, that ſhall attract the eſteem of the perion 
he ſpeaks to. He will advance to the one, with warmih and 
cheertulneis, and perhaps ſqueezing hin Dye it.£ hard, will lay, 
6 Believe me, my dear fir, Ihave ſcarce words to expreſs the 
joy Lfeel, upon your happy alliance with ſuch or ſuch a family, 
&c. To the other in affliction he will advance lowly, and 
with a peculiar Cempoſure of voice and counterarce, begin his 
compliments of Condolence with, „ hope, fir, you will do 
me the juſtice tobe perſuaded, that I am not inſennble of your 


- unhappinels, that I tabe part inFycur diſttels, and ſhall ever be 


affected where 3% are fo,” | 
39. Your brftacdretsto, andindeed all your converſation with 


Four ſuperiors, ſhould be open, cheerful, and reſpectful; with 


your equals, warm and animated; with your inferiors, hearty, 
free, anc unreſerved. | 

40. There is a faſhionable kind of ſmall- tat, which, however 
triling it may be thought, has its uſe in mixed companies; of 
courſe you ſhould endeavour to acquire it, By ſmall-talk, J 
mean a gocd de al to ſay on unimportant matters; for example, 
foces, the flavour and growth of wines, and the chit-chat of 
the day. Such converiation will ſerve tc keep off ſerious ſub- 
jecte, that wight ſome time create diſputes, This ckit- chat is 
chiefly to be learned by frequenting the company of the ladies. 
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Od/ervation, 


I. S the art of pleaſing is to be learnt only by frequentipg 
A the beſt companies, we muſt &ndeavour to pick it up 
in ſuch companies, by obſeryation; for, it is not ſenſe and 
knowledge alone that will acquire eſteem ; theſe certainly are 
the firſt and neceſſary foundations for pleafing, but they will 
by no means do, unleſs attended with manners and attention. 
There have been people who have frequented the firſt com- 
panies all their life time, and yet have never got rid of their 


natural ſtiffneſs and aukwardneſs ; but have continued as vulgar 


as if they were never out of a ſervants Ball: this has been ow- 


ing to careleJnefs, and want of attention to the manners and 
behaviour of others. 2. There 
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2, There ate a great many people likewiſe who buſy them- 
feives the whole day, and who in jact do nothing. They fave 
poſlioly takenup a book fortwo or three hours, hut from a certain 
inAttention that grows upon them the more it is indulged, know 
no more of the contents than if they had not looked into it; 
nay, it is impoſſible for any one to retain what he reads, unleſs 
he r{le4ts ardreaſons upon it as he goes on. When they have 
this lounged away an hour of two, they will ſaunter into com- 
pany, Without attending to any thing that paſics there; but, if 
they think ata l, are thinking of ſome trifling matter that ought 
not to occupy their attention; thence perhaps they go to plays 
where tney (tare at the company and the lights, without atten- 
ding to the piece, the very thing they went to ſee, 

3' In this manner they wear away their hours, that might 
otherwiſe be employed to their improvement and advantage, 
This filly ſuſpenſion of thought they would have paſs for 46 
ſence of mind - Ridiculous | Wherever you aie, let me recom- 
mand it to you to pay an attention to all that paſſes ; obſerve 
the characters of the perſons you are with, and the ſubjects of 
their converſation ; liſten to every thing that is ſaid, fee every 
thing that is dune, and (according to the vulgar ſaying) have 
youreyes ard your cats about you, | 

4. A continual inattention to matters that occur is the char- 
act eriftic of a weak mind; the wan who gives away to it is 
little elf: tian a tritler: a blank in lociety, whic hevery ſenſi- 
ble perſon overlooks; ſure'y what is worth doing, is worth do- 
ing well, and nothing can be done well if not properly atten- 
ded to. When I hear a man ſay, on being aſked about any 
thing that was {aid or done in tis preſence, „that truly he did 
not mind it,” [am ready to knock the fool down, Why did 
he not mind it; What had he elſe to do? A man of ſenſe and 
faſ8ion never makes uſe of this paltry plea : he never complains 
of a treacherous memory, but attends to and remembers every 
thing that is ſaid or done, 

5, Whenever, then, you go into company, that is, the 
company of people of faſhion, oblervecaretully their behaviour 
their addreſs and their manner; imitate it as far asin your pow- 
er. Your attention, if poſt. ble ſhould be {o ready as to ob- 
ſerve every perſon in the room at once, their motions, their 
looks, and their turns of exprefhor, and that without flaring or 
ſeeming to be an obſerver, This kan of odiervation may be 
| acquire?) 
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acquired by care and practice, and will be found of the utmoE 
advantage to you, in the courſe of life, 


CO lf ml er > 


Abſence of Wand, 
I, AVING mentioned abſence of mind, let me be more 
particular concerning it. : : 
What the world calls an abſent man is generally either a 
very affected one or a very weak ove ; but whether weak or 


affected, he is in company, a very diſagreeable man, Loſt in 


thought, or poſſibly in no thought at all, he is a firanger to 
every one preſent, and to every thing that paſſes; he knows 
not his heſt friends, is deficient in every act of good mannere, 


unobſervant of the actions of the company, and inſenſible of 


his own, = 

2. His anſwers are quite the reverſe of what they ougl:t to 
bew talk to him of one thing, he replies, 2s of another, He 
forgets what he ſaid laſt, leaves his hat in one room, his cane 
in another, and his ſword is a third; nay, if it was not for 
his buckles, he would leave his ſhoes behind him. Neither his 
arms nor his legs ſeem to be a part of his body, and his head 


is never in a right pofition. He joins not in the general eon- 


verſa tion, except it be by fits and ſtarts, as if awaking from a 
dream: ] attribute this either to weakneſt or afſeciation, 

3. His jhallow mind is poſſibly not able ro attend to more 
than one thing at a time, or he would be ſuppoſed wrapt up 
In the inveſtigation of ſome very important matter. Such men 
as Sir Iſaac Newton or Mr, Locke, might occaſionally have 


ſome excuſe for ſome abſence of mind; it might proceed from 


that intenſenets of thought that was neceilary at all times for 
the ſcientific ſubjects they were ſtudyiug; but, for a young man, 
and a man of the world, who bas no ſuch plea to make, ab- 
ſence of mind is a rudeneſs to the company, and deſerves the 
ſeyeieſt cenſure, REA 


4. However inſignificant a company may be; however tri- 


. fling their converſation; while you are with them, do not ſhow 


them by any inattention that von think them trifling: that can 
never he the way to pleaſe ; but rather fall in with their weak- 
nels than oikerwiſe, for to mortify, or few the leall contempt 

| tO 
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; to thoſe we are in company with, is the greateſt rudeneſs we 
can be guilty of, and what few can forgive, 

5. I never yet found a man inattentive to the perſon he fear- 
ed, or the woman he loved; which convinces me that abſence 
of mind is th be got the better of, if we think proper to make 
the trial; and believe me, it is always worth the attempt. = 

Abſence of mind is a tacit declaration, that thoſe we are in 
company with are not worth attending to; and what can be 
a greater affront ?-- Beſides, can an abſent man improve by 
what is ſaid or done in his preſence? No; he may frequent 
the beſt companies for years together, and all to no purpoſe, 

la ſhort, a man is neither fit for buſineſs nor converſation, un- 
leſs he can attend to the object before him, be that object what 
it will. | ; 


CC r eee 
Knowledge of the World. 


I. Knowledge of the world by our exyerience and ob- 
A ſervation. is ſo necefiary that with 1 it we ſhall at 
very abſurdly, and frequently give offence when we un not mean 
it. All the learning and parts in the world wiil not ſecure us 
from it. Without an acquaintance with life, a man may ſay 
very goad things, but time them fo ill, and adreſs them ſo 
improperly, that he had much better be filent, Hull of himſelf 
and his owy hufineſs, and inattentive to the circumſtances and 
fituations of thoſe he converſes with, he vents it without the 
leaſt diſcretion, ſays things that be ought not to fay, confuſes 
ſome, ſhocks others, and puts the whole company in pain, 
left whar he utters next ſhould prove worſe than the laſt, The 
bet direftion I can give you in this matter, is rather to fall in 
with the converſation of others, than ſtart a ſubje& of your 
own: rather &rive to put them Fore in conceit with themſelves, 
than to draw their attention to you, | 
2. A novicein life, he who knows little of mankind, bat 
what he collects from books, lays it down as a maxim, that 
moſt men love flattery ; in order therefore tb pleaſe, he will 
fatter : but, how ? Wichout regard either to circumſtances or 
occaſion, inſtead of thoſe delicate touches, thoſe ſoft tints, that 
 terve to heighten the piece, he lays on his colours with a hen- 
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vy hand, and daubs where he means to acorn ; in other words, 
he will flaver fo unſeaſonably, and, at the ſame time ſo gro by, 
that white he wiſhes to pleaſe, he puts out of countenance and 
is ſure to offend, On the contrary, a man of the world, one 
who has mage life his ſtudy, knows the power of fattery as 
well as he; but he knows how. to apply it; he wa:ches the 
Opportunity, and does it indirectly, by interence, compariſon 
and hint, | 

3. Man is mace up cf ſuch a variety of matter, that to ſearch 


him thoroughly requires, time and attention; for, though we 


are all mace up of the ſame materials, and have all the fare 
paſhons, yet from a difference in their proportion and combi- 
nation, we vary our difpofitions ; what is agreeable to one, is 
diſagreeable to another, and what one (hall approve, another 


— hall condemn. Rezxfon is given ns to controul theie paſſions, 
but ſeldom does it. Application therefore to the reaſon of any 


man will frequently prove ineffctual, unleſs we endeavour at 
the ſame time to gaia his heart. 

4. Wherever then you are, ſearch into the characters of men; 
find outz if poſſible, their toible, their governing paſſion, or 
their particular merit; take them on ther week fide, ard you 
will generally {ucceed : their prevailing vanity you may zeadily 
ciſcover, by obſerving their favourite topic of converſation, 
tor every one talks moſt of what he would be thought moſt to 
excel in, 

5. The time N1ou!d alſo be judiciouſly made choice of. Eu- 
ery man has his particular times when he may be applied to 
wita ſucceſs, the lia tempora fard! ; but theſe times are not 
allrhe day long; they muſt be found out, watched, and taken 


advantage of. You could not hope for ſucceſs in applying to 


a man about one buſineſs, when be was taken up with another, 
or when his mind was affected with exceſs of grief, anger, or 
the like. | 

6. You capnot judge of other men's minds better than by 
ſtudying your own ; for, though ſome men have one foible, 
and another has another, yet men, in general, are very much 
alike. Whatever pleaſes or offends you, will, in fimilar. cir- 
cum tances, plex or offend others; it you find yourſelf hurt 
when another makes you feel bis ſuperiority, you will certainly 
upon the common rule of right, do as you world ce anne , 
take care not to let another feet your ſarcTiopity, it you have it, 

| eſnecially 
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1 eſpecially if you with to gain his intereſt or eſteem. | 
7. If diſagreeable infinuations, open contradictions, or ob- 

-lque ſneers vex and anger you, would you uſe them where you 
wiſhed to pleaſe ? certainly not. Obſerve then with care the -_ 

operations of your mind, and you may, ina great meaſure, 
read all mankind, dS «<A | 

I will allow: that one bred up in a cloiſter or college, may 

_ -reaſon weil on the ſtructure of the human mind; he may in 
veſtigate the nature of man, and give a tolerable account of 

his head, his heart, his paſſions, and his ſentiments; but at 
the ſame time he may know nothing of him, he has not lived 
with him, and of courſe can know but little how thoſe ſenti- 

| «ments or paſſions will work; he muſt be ignorant of the various 
| prejudices, propenſities and antipathies, that always bias him, 
. -and frequently determine him. r | 


A 


8. His knowledge is acquired only from theory, which differs 
t widely from practice; and if he forms his judgment from that 
zalone, he mult be often deceived; whereas a man of the world, 
. one who collects his knowledge from h's own experience and 
T obſervation, is ſeldom wrong; he is well acquainted with the 
$01 operations of the human mind, prys into the heart of man, 
y "reads his words before they are uttered, ſees his actions before 
n, they are performed, knows what will pleaſe, and what will 
to diſpleaſe, and toreſees the event of moſt things. | | 
9. Labour then to acquire'this intuitive knowledge; attend 
Ju carefully to the addreſs, the arts and manners of thoſe acquaint= 
to ed with lite, and endeavour to imitate them. Obſerve the 
got means they take to gain the favour, and conciliate the affections 
en of thoſe they aſſociate with; purſue thoſe means; and you will 
to bon gain the eſteem of all that know you. 
\er, 1 Ho often have we ſeen men governed by perſons very much 
or their inferiors in point of underſtanding, and even without their 


knowing it? A proof that ſome men have more worldly 
tw i dexterity than others ; they find out the weak and unguarded 


ie, part, make their attack there, and the man ſurrenders, 4 
auch 10. Now from a knowledge of mankind we ſhall learn the 
ir- a dantage of two things, the command of our temper and 


wart our countenance ; a trifling, difagreeable incident ſhall perhaps 

ainly gs one unacquainted with life, or contound him with ſhame ; 
ſhall make him rave like àa madman, or like a fool; but a man 

veir, of the world will neyer underſtand what he cannot or ought ot 


S to 
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to reſent, If he ſhould chance to make a lip himſelf, he will 
ſtifle his confuſion, and turn it off with a jel ; recovering it 
with coolneſs, „ N 
11. Many people have ſenſe enough to keep their own ſe- 
crets ; but from being unuſed to a variety of company, have 
unfortunately ſuch a teil-tale countenance, as involuntarily de- 
clares what they would wiſh to conceal, This is a great un- 
happineſs, and ſhould as ſoon as poſlible, be got the better of. 

That coolneſs of mind, and evenneſs ot countenance, which 
prevents a diſcovery of our ſentiments, by our words, our 
actions, or our looks, is too neceſſary to paſs unnoticed, 

12. A man who cannot bear diſpleaſing things, without viſi- 
ble marks of anger or uneaſineſs; or pleafing. ones, without 
a ſudden burſt of joy, a cheerful eye, or an expanded face, is 
at the mercy of every knave ; for either they will deſignedly 
pleaſe or provoke you themſelves, to catch your unguarded 
- looks; or they will ſeize the opportunity thus to read your very 
heart, when any other ſhall do it. You may poſlibly tell me, 

that this coolneſs mult be natural, for if not, you can never 

acquire it. | ods * 
13. 1 will admit the force of conſtitution, but people are 
very apt to blame that for many things they might readily avoid. 
Care, with a little reflection, will ſoon give you this maſtery 
af your temper and your countenance, If you find yourſelf 
fubje& to ſudden farts of paſſion, determine with yourſelf not 
to utter a ſingle word till yout reaſon has recovered itſelf ; and 
reſolve to keep your countenance as unmoved as poſſible. 

14 As a man who at a card-table can preſerve a ſerenity in 
his looks, under good or bad luck, has conſiderably the advan- 
tage ot one who appears elated With ſucceſs, or caſt down with 
ill f-rtune, from our being able to read his cards in his face; 
ſo the man of the world, having to deal with one of theſe 
babbling countenances, will take care to profit by the cir- 

cuimſtance, let the conſequence, to him with whom he deals, 


be as injurious as it may. 5 
15 In the curſe of life, we ſhall find it neceſſary very often 
to p ut on a pleaſing countenance when we are exceedingly dif 
_ pleaſed; we muſt frequently ſeem friendly when we ate Gait 
Otherwife. I am ſenſible it is difficult to accoſt the man wit! 
ſmiles, whom we know to be our enemy: but what is to bt 
done ? On receiving an affront if you cannot be 3 

| Og nockin; 
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1 #F knocking the offender down, you muſt not notice the offence; 


+ for, in tbe eye of the world, taking an affront calmly is conſi- # 
dered as cowardice, FE | : 
1656. If fools ſhould at any time attempt to be witty upon you, 
e the beſt way is to know their witticiſms are leyelled at you, but 4 
e- to conceal any unezfineſs it may give you; but, ſhould they be 
* ſo plain that you cannot be thought ignorant ef their meaning, I 
. would recommend, rather than quarrel with the company, join- 
ch ing even in the laugh againſt yourſelt; allow the jeſt to be a 
ur good one, and take it in ſeeming good humour. Never attempt 
; to retaliate the ſame way, as that would imply you wete hurt, 
fi- Should what is ſaid wound your honour or your moral charac- 
* ter, there isbut one proper reply, which I hope you will never 
* be obliged to have recuurſe to. | 
Aly 17. Remember there are buttwo alternatives for a gentleman ; 
led extreme politeneſs, or the (word, If a man openly and deſign- 
ery edly affronts you, call him out; bur, if it does not amount to 
ne, an open inſult, be outwardly civil; if this does not make him 
Ger aſpamed of his behaviour, it will prejudice every by-ſtander in 


your favour, and inſtead of being diſgraced, you will come off 
wth honour, Politeneſs to thoſe we do not reſpec, is no 
more a breach of faith than your humble ſer rant at the bottom 
of 2 e ; they are univerſally underſtood to be things of 
courſe, | | | 
18. Wrangling and quarreling are characteriſtic of a weak 
mind; leave that to the women, be you always above it, En- 
ter into no ſharp conteſt, and pride yourſelf in ſhewing, if 
poſſible, more civility to your «ntagoniit than any other in 
the company; this will infallibly bring over all the laughter to 
Pour fice, and the perſon you are contending with will be very 
likely to confeſs you have behaved very handſomely through» 
out the whole affair, 65 
19. Experience will teach us that though all men conſiſt 
principally of the ſame materials, asIbeforetook notice, yet from 
2 difference in their proportion, no two men are uniformly the 


often fame ; we differ from one another, and we often differ from 
y dif ourſelves, that is, we ſometimes do things utterly inconſiſtent 
t with the general tenor of our character. The witeſt man will 
1 Witt occaſionally do a weak thing; the moſt honeſt man, a wrong 
to bl thing; the proudeſt man, a mean thing; and the worlt of 
fied ii men will ſometimes do a good thing, 
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2nd ſaints that have been religions, Conſider only where your 


" 


20. On this account, our ſtudy of mankind ſhould not be 
general; we ſhould take a frequent view of individuals, and 
though we may upon the whole ſorm a judgment of a man from. 

is prevailing paſſion or his general character, yet it will be pru- 


dent not to determine, till we have waited to {ee the operations 


of his ſubordinate appetites and humours, | 
21. For example; a man's general character may be that of 


ſttictly honeſt; 1 would not diſpute it, becauſe J would not 
be thought envious or malevolent; but I would not rely upon 


his general character, ſo as to entruſt him with my fortune or 
my life. Should this honeſt man, as is not uncommon, be my 
rival in power, intereſt, or love, he may poſlibly do things 
that in other circumſtances he would abhor; and power, 
intereſt, and love, let me tell you, will often put honeſty to 
the ſevereſt trial, and frequently overpower it. I would then 
ranſack this honeſt man to the bottom, if I wiſhed to truſt 
him, and as I found him, would place my confidence accor- 
dingly. 5 | 5 
22. One of the great compoſitions in our nature is vanity, 


to which all men, more or leis, give way. Women have an 


intolerable ſhare of it. No flattery, no adulation is too groſs 
tor them; thoſe who flatter them moſt pleaſe them beſt, and 
they are moſt in love with him who pretends to be moſt in love 
wien them ; and the leaſt fight or contempt of them is never 
forgotten. It is in ſome meafure the ſame with men; they will 
ſooner pardon an injury than an inſult, and are more hurt by 
contempt than by ill-uſage, Though all men do not boaſt 
of ſuperior talents, though they pretend not to the abilities of a 
Pope, a Newton, or a Bolingbroke, every one pretends to 


bave common ſenſe, and to diſcharge his office in life with 


common decency ; to arraign therefore, in any ſhape, his a- 
bilities or integrity in the department he holds, is an inſult he 
will not readily forgive, . : 

23, As I would not have you truſt too implicitly to a man, 
becauſe the world give: him a good charaQter ; ſo I muſt parti- 
cularly caution you againſt rhoſe who ſpeak well of themſelves, 
In general, ſuſpect thoſe who boaſt of or affeft to have any 
one virtue above all others, for they are commonly impoſtors. 


Ihbere are exceptions, however, to this rule, for we hear of 


prudes that have been chaſte, bullies that have been brave, 
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own obſervations ſhall direct you; obterve not only what is 
ſaid, but how it is ſaid, and if you have penctration, you may 
find out the truth better by your eyes than your ears; in ſhort ! 
never take a character upon, common report, but inquite into 
it yuw ſelf; for common report, though it is right in gederal, 
may be wrong in particulars. : 
24. Beware of thoſe who, on a flight acquaintance, make 
a tender of their friendſhip, and ſecm to place a confidence in 
you; 'tis ten to one but they deceive and betray you: however, 
do not rudely rejec& them upon ſuch a ſuppoſition; you niay. 
be civil to them, though you do not entruſt them. Silly men 
are apt to ſolicir your friendſhip, and unboſom themielves up- 
on the firſt acquaintance : ſuch friends cannot be worth bear- 
ing, their friendſhip being as ſlender as their underſtanding; 
and if they proffer theit friendſhip with a deſign to make a pro- 
perty of you, they are dangerous acquaiutance indeed, 
25. Not but the little friendſhips ot the weak may be ot ſome 
uſe to you if you do not return tht compliment; and it may 
not be amiſs to ſeem to accept thoſe of deſigniiig men, keeping 
them, as it were in play, that they may not be openly your 
enemies; for their enmity is the next dangerous thing to their 
friendſhip. We may certainly hold their vices in abhorrence. 
without being marked out as their perſonal enemy. The general 
rule is to have a real teſerve with almolt evety one, and a feem- 
ing reſerve with almoſt no one; for it is very diſguſting to ſeem 
reſeryed, and very dangerous not to be ſo, Few obſerve the 
true medium. Many are ridiculouſly myſterious upon trifles, 
and many indiſcreetly communicative of ail they know, 
26. Thereis a kind of a ſhort-lived friendſhip that takes pla ce 
among young men, from a co:.nefion in their pleaſures only; 
a friendſhip too often attended with bad conſequences, This 


companion of your - pleaſures, young and unexperienced, will 


probably, in the heat of convivial mirth, vow a perpeival 
friendſhip, and unfold himſelf to you without the leaſt reſerve; 
but new aſſociations, change ot fortune, or change of place, 
may ſoon break this ill: timed connection, and an improper. 
uſe may be made of it, | ; | FR 

27. Be one, if you will, in young companies, and beat your 
part like others in the ſocial feſtivity of youth; nay, truſt ther 
With your innocent frolics, but keep your ſerious matters to. 
yourſelf; azad if you muſt at any time make //em known, let 
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it be to ſome tried friend of great experience ; and that nothing 


LY * 
* he * 
* 


miy tempt him to become your rival, let that friend be in a 
different walk of life from yourſelf. N 


Were 1 to bear a man making ſtrong proteſtations, and 


- ſwearing to the truth of a thing, that is in itſelf probable and 


very likely to be, I ſhall doubt this veracity ; for when he takes 


ſuch pains to make me believeit, it cannot be with a good 


deſi zn. 

28. There is à certain eaſineſs or talſe modeſty in moſt young 
people, that either makes them unwilling, or aſhamed to fe- 
fuſe any tling that is aſked them. There is alſo an unguarded 
openneſs ab-ut them that makes them the ready prey of the 
artful and deſigning. They are eaſily led away by the feigned 
friendſhips of a knave or a fool, and too rafhly place a confi- 
dence in them, that terminates to their loſs, and frequently in 
their rain, Beware, therefore, as I ſaid betore, of theſe prof- 
fered friendſhips ; repay them with compliments, but not with 
confidence. Never let your vanity make you ſuppoſe that peo- 
ple become your friends upon a ſlight acquaintance: for good 
offices muſt be ſhewn on both fides to create a friendſhip ; it 
will not thrive, unleſs its love be mutual; and it requires time to 
ripen it. | EE. | 

29. There 's ſtill among young people another kind of fiiend- 


ſhip merely nominal, warm indeed for the time, but fortunate- 


ly of no long continuance. This friendſhip takes its riſe from 


their purſuing the ſame courſe of riot and debauchery ; their 


purſes are open to each other, they tell one another all they 
know, they embark in the ſame quarrels, and fland by each 
other on all occafions, I ſhould-ratber call this a confederacy 


_ againit goo morals and good manners, and think it deſerves 


the ſevereſt laſh of the law; hut they have the impudence to 
call it friendſhip. However, it is often as ſuddenly diſſolved as 
| is haſtily conttacted; ſome accident diſperſes them, and they 


preſently forget each other, except it is to betray and laugh at 


their own egregious follxyx. | 


In hort, the ſum of the whole is, to make a wide difference 
between Companions aud friends; for a very agreeable compan- 


ion has oſten proved a very dangerous friend. 
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Choice of Company 


1. T HF next thing to the choice of friends is the choice 


of your Company. 1 
Endeavour as much as you can to keep good company, and 
the company of your ſuperiors ; for you will be heid in ettima- 
tion accordirg to the company you keep, By ſuperiors 1 do 


not mean ſo much with regard to birth, and merit, and the 
light in which they are contidered by the world, : 
2, There are two ſorts of good company; the one conſiſts 


| rſons of birth, rank, and faſhion ; the other of thoſe 
who are diſtinguifhed by ſome peculiar merit, in any liberal art 
or ſcience ; 2s men of letters, &c. and a mixture of theſe is 
what J would have underſtood by good company; for it is not 
What particular ſets of people ſhail call themſelves, but what 
the people in general acknowledge to be fo, and ate the accre- 
dited good company of the place, | 

3. Now and then, perſons without either birth, rank, or 
character, will creep into good company, under the protection 
of ſome conſiderable perſonage ; but, in general, none are ad- 
mitted of mean degree, or infamous moral character. 

In this faſhionable good company alone, can you learn the 
beſt manners and the beſt language; for, as there is no legal 
ſtandard to form them by, tis here they are eftabliſhed. | 

It may poſſibly be queſtioned, whether a man has it always 
in his power to get into good company; undoubtedly, by de- 
ſerving it, he has; provided he is in ci cumſtances which enable 
him to live and appear in the ſtyle of a gentleman. Knowl- 


edge, modeſty, and good breeding will endear him to all that 


ſee him; for without politeneſs, the ſcholar is no more than a 
pedant, the philoſopher than a cynic, the ſoldier than a brute, 
nor any man than a clown, 5 6. 

4. Though the company gf men of learning and genius is 
highly to be valued, and occaſionally coveted, I would by no 
means have you always found in ſuch company. As they do 
not live in the world, they cannot have that eaſy manner and 
addreſs which Would wiſh you to acquire, It you can bear 
a part in ſuch company, it is certainly adviſeable to be in it 


ſometimes, and you will be the more eſteemed in other com- 


pany by being ſo ; but let it not engroſs you, left you be con- 
| | {dered 
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ſidered as one ot the lib erati, which, however reſpectable in 

name, is not the way to riſe or ſhine in the faſhionable world, 
5. But the company, which of all otheis, you ſhould care- 


fu'ly avoid, is that which in every ſenſe of the word, may be 
called lo; lo in birth, low in rank, low in parts, and low 


in manners; that c mpany, who infignificant and contempti- 
bie in themſelves, chink it an honour to be ſeen with you, and 


Who will flatter your follies, nay your very vices, to keep you 
with them. 5 ; | VS 

6. Though you may think ſuch a caution unneceſſary, I do 
not ; tor many a young gentleman of tenſe and rank has been 


led by his vanity to keep ſuch company, till he has been degra- 


ded, vilified and undoue, | 
The vanity I mean, is that of being the firſt of the company. 
This pride, though too common, is idle to the laſt degree. No- 


thing in the worid lets a man down ſo much. For the fake of 


dictating, being applauded and admired by this low company, 
be is diſgraced and diiqualified for better. Depend upon it, in 
the eſtimation of mankind you will fink or riſe to the level of 
the company you keep. 1 | 
7. Beit then your ambition to get into the beſt company ; 
and, when there, imitate their virtues, but not their vices. You 
have no doubt, often heard of genteel and faſhionable vices, 
Theſe are whoring, drinking, and gaming. Ir has happered 
that ſome men, even with theſe vices, have been admired and 
- eſteemed, Underſtand this matter rightly ; it is not their vices 
for which they are admired ; but for ſome accompliſhments 
they at the ſame time poſſeſs; for their parts, their learning, or 
their good-breeding, Be aflured, were they free from their vi- 
ces, they would be much more eſteemed. In theſe mixed char- 
acters, the bad part is overlooked, for the fake of the good. 
8. Should you be unfortunate enough to. have any vices of 
your own, add not to their number by adopting the vices of 
others. Vices of adoption are of all others the moſt unpardon- 
2ble, for they have not inadvertency to plead, If people had 
no vices but their own, few would have fo many as they have, 
Imitate, then, only the per fections you meet with; copy 
the politeneſs, the addreſs, the eaſy manners of well-bred peo- 
ple; and remember, let them ſhine ever ſo bright, if they have 
any vices, they are ſo many b'emiſhes, which it would be as 
ridiculous to imitate, as it would to make an atlificial wart upon 
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one's face, becauſe ſome very handſome man had the misfor- 
tube to bave a natural one upon his. | 
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1. T ET us now deſcend to minuter-matters; which tho not 
ſo important as thoſe. we have mentioned, ate ſtill far 

trom inconſiderable. Of theſe laughter is one. 
Frequent and loud laughter is a ſure fign of a weak mind, 
and no leſs charactetiſlic of a low education. It is the manner 
in which low bred men expreſs their filly joy, at filly thia gs, . 
and they call it being merry. | | 
2. I do not rect mmend upon all occaſions a ſolemn counte- 
nance. A man may ſmile : but if he wauld be thought a gen- 
tleman and a man of ſenſe, he ſhould by no means laugh. True 
wit never yet made a man-of faſhion laugh: he is above it. It 


may create a ſmile; but as loud laughter ſbews that a man has 


not the command of. himſelf, every one. who would ' with to 
appear ſenſible, muſt abhor it. | 
A man's going to fit down, on a ſuppoſition that he has a+ 
Chair behind him, and falling for want of one, occaſizns a gen- 
eral laugh, when the beſt piece of wit would not do it; a ſuffi- 
cient proof how low and unbecoming laughter is. | 
3. Beſides, could the immoderate laugber hear his own noiſe; 
or ſee the faces he makes, he would deſpiſe himſelf for bis folly... 
Laughter being generally ſuppoſed to be the effect of gaiety,. 
its abturdicy is not properly attended to; but a little reffection 
will eaſily reſtrain it, and when you are told it is a mark of 
low breeding, I perſuade my ſelf you will endeavour to avoid it. 
4. Some People have a lilly trick of laughing whenever they: 
ſpeak, ſo that they are always on the grin, and their faces are 
ever diſtorted. This and a thouſand other tricks, ſuch as: 
ſcratching their heads, twirling their hat, fumbling with their 
button, playing with their fingers, &c, are acquired from a 
falſe modeſty at their fit out-ſet in lite,, Being ſhame taced 
id company, they try a variety of ways to keep theniſe]yes-in- 
countenance; thus, they fall into thoſe aukward habits I have 
mentioned, which grow upon them, and in time become habitual, 
Nothing is more repugnant. likewiſe to good: breeding than 
horſe-play of any fort, romping, throwing things at one 4 
| | er's 
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. ther's heads, and ſo on. They may paſs well enough with the 
mob, but they leſſen and degrade the gentleman, 


— 


OD. | 


 Sundry little Lecomplishments. 


I, [ HAVE had reaſon to obſerve. before, that various little 
matters, apparently trifling in themſelves, conſpire to 
form the le of pleafing, as in a well-finiſhed portrait, a 
variety of colours combine to comp'ete the piece. It not be- 
ing necefſary to dweil much upon them, I ſhall content myſelf 
with juft mentioning them as they occur, Lo | 
2. To do the honuurs of a table gracefully, is one ot the out- 
lines of a well-bred man; and to carve well is an article, little 
as it may ſeem, that is uſetul twice every day, and the doing 
ot which ill is not only troubleſome to one's ſelt, but renders us 
difagreeable and ridiculons to others, We are always in pain 
for à man, who inſtead of cutting up a fowl gentee)ly, is hack- 
ing for half an hour acroſs the bone, greafing himſelf, and 
14 beſpattering the company with the ſauce, Uſe, with a little 
mM attention, is all that is requiſite to acquit yourſelf well in this 
| particular, <8 „ 8 
3. To be well received you mult alſo pay ſome attention to 
| } yeur behaviour at table, where it is exceedingly rude to ſcratch 
any part of your body, to ſpit, or blow your noſe if you can 
I} poſſibly avoid it, to eat greedily, to lean your elbows on the 
— 1 table, to pick your teęth before the diſhes are removed, or 
to leave the table before grace is faid, | | 

4. Drinking of healths is now growing out of faſhion, and 

is very unpolite in good company, Cuſtom once had made it 

univerſal, but the improved manners of the age now render it 
vulgar, What can be more rude or ridiculous than to interrupt 
- perſons at their meals, with an unneceſſary compliment? Ab- 
' ſtain then from this filly cuſtom, where you find it out of uſe; 
and uſe it only at thoſe tables where it continues general. 

5, A polite manner of refuſing to comply with the ſolicita- 
tions of a company, is alſo very nect ſſary to be learnt ; for a 
young man who ſeems to have no will of his own, but does 
every thing that is aſked of him, may be a very good natured 
fellow, but he is a very filly one.-If you ate invited to drink, 


At 


— 
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at any man's houſe, more than you think is wholeſome, you | 
may ſay, „you wiſh you could, but that fo little makes you 
b th drunk and ſick, tharyou ſhall only be bad company dy do- 
ing it: of courſe beg to be excuſed.“ 

6. If deſired to play at cards deeper than you would, refuſe it 
tudicrouſly ; tell them, If you were ſure to loſe, you might 
« poſlible fit down; but that as fortune may be favourable, you 
« dread the thought of having too much money, ever ſince you 
« found what an incumbrance it was to poor Harlequin, and 
ce theretore you are reſolved never to put yourſelt in the way 
« of. winning more than ſuch and ſuch a ſum a day.“ This 


light way of declining invitations to vice and folly, is more 


becoming a young man, than philoſophical or ſententious re- 
fuſals, -which would only be laughed at. 

7. Now I am on the ſubject of cards, I muſt not omit men- 
tioning the neceſſity of playing them well and genteelly, if you 
would be thought to have kept good company, I would by 
no means recommend playing at cards, as a part of your ſtudy, 
leſt you thould grow too fond of it, and the conſequences 
prove bad. It were better not to know a diamond from a club, 


than become a gambler; but, as cuſtom has introduced innocent 
. Card-playing at moſt friendly meetings, it makes the gentleman 


to handle them genteelly, and play them well; and as I hope 
you will play only for ſmall ſums, ſhould you loſe your money, 
pray loſe it with temper : or win, receive your winnings with- 
out either elation or greedineſs. ; 

8. To write well and correct, and in a pleaſing ſtyle, is - 


another part of polite education. Every man who has the uſe _Þ 


of his eyes and his right hand, can write whatever hand he 
pleaſes, Nothing is ſo illiberal as a ſchogl-boy's ſcrawl, I would 
not have you learn a ſtiff formal hand-writing, like that of a 


ſchool-maſter, but a genteel, legible, and liberal hand, and to. 7 
be able to write quick, As to the correctneſs and elegancy of 


your writing, attention to grammar does the one, and to the 
beſt authozs, the other. Epiſtolary correſpondence ſhould not 
be carried on in a ſtudied or affected ſtyle, but the language 
ſhould flow from the pen, as naturally and as eaſily as it would 
from the mouth. In ſhort, a letter ſhould. be penned in the 
fame ſtyle as you would talk to your friend, if he were preſent, 

9. If writing well ſhews the gentleman, much more ſo does 
ipelling well. It is ſo eſſentially neceſſaty for a gentleman, or 
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à man of letters, that one falſe ſpelling may fix a ridicule on 
him for the remainder of his life, Words in books are generally 
well ſpelled, according to the orthography. of the age; reading 
therefore with attention will teach every one to ſpell right. It 
ſometimes happens chat words ſhall be ſpelled diffetently by 
different authors; but, if you ſpell them upon the authority of 
one in eſtimation of the public, you will eſcape ridicule, Where 
there is but one way of ſpelling a word, by-yvur -ſpelling it 
wrong, you will be ſure ro be laughed at, For a woman ot 
2 tolerable education would laugh at and deſpiſe her lover, if 
he wrote toher, and the worcs were ill-ſpelled. Be particularly 
attentive then to your ſpelling. | 

10. There is nothing that «a man at bis firſt-appearance in 
Hife ought more to dread than having any ridicule fixed on him, 
In the eſtimation even of the moſt rational men, it will leſſen 
him, but ruin him with. all the reſt. Many a man has been un- 
done by a ridiculous nick- name. The cauſes of nick- names a- 
mong well-bred men, are generally the little defects in manners, 
air, or addreſs, To have the appellation of ill-bted, aukward, 
muttering, left legged, or any other tacked always to your 
name, would injute you more than you are aware of; avoid 
then theſe little defects (and they are eafily avoided) and you 
need never fear a nick- name. | | 

11. Some young men are apt to think, that they cannot be 
complete gentlemen, without becoming mea of pleaſure. A 
rake is made up of the meaneſt and moſt diſgraceful vices, They 
all combine to degrade his character, and ruin his health and 
- :+ fortune. A man of pleaſure will refine upon the-enjuyments 
ot the age, attend them with decency, and partake of them 
becomingly. 

12. Indeed, he is two otten leſs ſcrupulous than he ſhould be, 
and frequently has cauſe to repent it. A man of pleaſure, at 
beſt, is but à diſſipated being, and what the rational part of 
mankind muſt abhor ; I mention it, however, leſt, in taking 
up the man of pleaſure, you ſhould fall into the rake; for of 
two evils always chooſe the leaſt. A diſſolute, flagitious footman 
-mgy make as good a rake as a man of the firſt quality, :Few 
men can he men of pleaſure; every man may be a rake, 

13. There is a certain dignity that ſhould be preſerved in all 
dur pleaſures; in love, a man may loſe his heart, without 


boſing his noſe; at table, a man way have a dillinguiſhed 


palate 
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palate, without being a glutton; he may love wine, without 
veing a drunkard; he may game withuurt being a gambler, 
and ſo on. 8 

14. Every virtue has its kindred vice, and every pleaſure its 
neighbouring diſgrace, Temperance and mcderation mark 
the gentleman, but exceſs the blackguard, Attend carefully, 
then, to the line that d vides them; and remember, flop rather 
2 yard ſhort, than ſtep an inch beyond ir, Weigh the preſent 
enjoyment ot your plealures againſt the necefſary con'equences 
ot them, and I will leave you to your own determination. 

15. A gentleman has ever ſome regard alſo to the chi e of 
his amuſements. It at cards, he will not be {een at C:tDd2 ge, 
all-fours, or putt; or, in ſports of exerciſe, at ſkittles, foot- 
ball, leap-frog, cricket, driving of coaches, &c. but will pre- 
ferve a propriety in every part of bis conduct; knowing, that 
any imitation ofthe manners of the mob, will unavoidably ſtamp 
him with vulgarity, There is anc ther amuſement too, which 
I cannot help calling i}Hhberal, that is, playing upon any muſi- 
cal inſtrument, | e 

16. Muſie js commonly reckoned one of the liberal arts, and 
undoubtedly is ſo; but to be piping or fiddiing at a concert is 
degrading to a man of faſhion, 1+ you love muſic, hear it; 
pay fiddlers to play to you, but never fidele yourſelf, I: makes 
a gentieman appear frivolous and cortemptible, leads him fre- 
quently into bad company, and wales. that time which might 
otherwiſe be well employed. 5 

17. Secrecy is another characteriſtic of good breeding, Be 
carcful not to tell in one company, what you ſee or hear in 
another, much leſs to divert the preſent company at the ex- 
pen ce of the laft, Things apparently indifferent may, hen 
often repeated and told abroad, have much more ſerious con- 
ſequences than imagined, In converſation there is generally a 
tacit reliance, that what is ſaid will not be repeated ; and a 
man, though nat enjoined to ſecrecy, will be excluded cempa- 
ny, if found to he a tatler; beſides, he will draw himſelf into 
- taouſand ſcrapes, and every one will be atraid to ſpeak before 

im, ; i 9 

18. Pulling out your watch in company unaſked, either at 
home or abroad, is a mark of ill-breeding; if at home, if ap- 
pears as if you were tired of your company, and wiſhed them 


to de gone; if abroad, as if the hours drag heavily, and you 
T " 
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Wiſhed to be gone yourſelf. It you want to know the time, 
withdraw; beſides, as the taking what is called the French 
leave was introduced, that on one perſon's leaving the 
company the reſt might not be diſturbed, looking at your watch 
does what that piece of politeneſs was deſigned to prevent: it is 
a kind of dictating to all preſent, and telling them it is time, 
or almoſt time, to break up. 

19. Among other things let me caution you againſt ever be- 
ing in a hurry; a man of ſenſe may be in haſte, but he is rever 
in a hurry; convinced, that hurry is the ſureſt way to make 
him do what he undertakesill. To be in a hurry, is a proof 
that the buſineſs we embark in is too great for us; of courſe, it is 
the mark of little minds, chat are puzzled and perplexed when 
they ſhould be cool and deliberate; they wiſh to do every thing 
at once, and are thus able to do nothing. Be ſteady then in 
21] your engagements; look round you before you begin; and 
xzememoner, that you lad better do half of them well, and leave 
the reſt und ne, than to do che whole indifferently, 

20. From a kind of falſe modeſty, moſt yourg men are a 
to con fider familiarity as unbecoming. Forwardneſs I allow 
is fo; but there is a decent familiarity that is neceſſary in the 
courſe of life, Mere formal vifi's, upon forma! invitations, 
are not the thing; they create no connection, nor will they 
prove of ſervice to you; it is the carele's and eaſy ingreſs and 
eareſs, at all hours, that ſecures an acquaintance to our intereſt, 
and this is acquired by a reſpectful familiarity entered into, with- 
out forfeiting your conſequence, | | 
21, In acquiring new acquaintance, be careful not to neglect 
your old, for a flight of this kind is ſeldom forgiven, If you 
cannot be with your former acquaintance ſo often as you uſed 


to be, while you had no others, take care not to give them 


cauſe to think you neg'e&t them; call upon them frequently, 
though you cannot ſtay long with them; tell them y ou are 
ſotry to leave them ſo ſoon, and nothing ſhould take you a- 
way but certain engagements Which goud manners oblige you 


to attend ta; for it will be your intereſt to make all the friends 


you Can, and as few enemies as poſſible, _ s 
22, By friends, 1 would not be uiiderſtood to mean confiden- 


tial ones; but perſons who ſpeak of you reſpectfully, and who 
confiſlent with their own inteteſt, would wiſh to be of ſervic 
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Another thing 1 muſt recommend to you, as characteriſtic or 
4 polite education, and of having kept good company, is a 
graceful manner of conferring favours, The molt obiiging 
things may be done fo aukwardly as to offend, while the mott 
diſagreeable things may be done ſo agreeably as to pleaſe, 

23. A tew more articles of general advice, and | have done; 
the firſt is on the ſubject of vanity.. It is the common fail- 
ing ot youth, and as ſuch ought to be cerefully guarded againſt, 
The vanity I mean, is that which, if given way to, ſtamps a 
man a coxcomb, a character he will find a difficulty to get rid of, 
perhaps as long as he lives, Now this vanity ſhews itſelf in a 
variety of ſhapes; one man ſhall pride himſelf in taking the lead 
in all converſations, and peremptorily deciding upon every 
ſabject; another deſirous of appearing ſucceſstul among the 
women fhall inſmuate the encouragement he has met with, the 
conqueſts he makes, and perhaps boaſt of tavours ke never 
received; if he ſpeaks the truth, he is ungenerous; if falſe, he 
is a villain ; but whether true or falſe, he defeats his own pur- 
poſes; overthrows the reputation he wiſhes to erect, and draws 
upon himſelf contempt in the room of reſpect. 

24. Some men are vain enough to think they acquire conſe- 
quence by alliance, or by an acquaintance with perſons of 
diſtinguiftied characters or abilities: hence ibey art eternally 


talking. of their grand-tather, Lord ſuch-a-one; their kin{man, 


Sir William ſuch- a-one ;. or their intimate friend, Dr, ſuch- a- 
one, with whom perhaps, they are fcarcely acquainted, If 
they are found out (and that they are ſure to be (he time or o- 
ther) they become ridiculous and contemptible; but even zdmit- 
ting what they ſay to be true, what then? A man's intrivſic 
merit does not riſe from an enobled al:iance, or a Teputable ac- 
quaintance. | i 
25, A lich man never borrows, When angling for praiſe, 
modeſty, is the ſureſt bait, It we would wifh to ſhine in any 
particular character, we muſt never affect that character, An 
ffectation ot courage will make a man paſs for a bully ; an 
affectation of wit, fora coxcomb ; and an affe ation of ſenſe, 
for a fool. Not that 1 would recommend bajkfulreſs or timidi- 


ty; no: I would haveevery one know bis own value, yet Hot diſ- 


cover that he knows it, but leave his nicrit to be found oat 
by others, | RE 


26, Another thing wotth your attention is, if in company 
| | 5 K 
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with an inferior, not to let him feel his inferiority : if he dif- 
covers it himſelt without your endeayours, the fault is not y ours, 


and he will not blame you; bur if you take pains to murtity. 


him, or to make him feel himſelf interior to you in abilities, 


fortune, or tank, it is an inſult that will not readily be for- 
given. In point of abilities it would be unjuſt, as they are out iſ 


of his power; in point of rank or fortune, it is ill-natured 
and ii] bred, ; 

27. This rule is never more neceſſary than at table, where 
there cannot be a greater inſult than to help an inferior io a 
Part he diſlikes, or a part that may be worſe than ordinaty, 
and to take the beit to yourſeif, It you at auy time invite an 
Inferior to your table, you put him, during the time be is there, 
upon an equality with you, and it is an act ofthe higheſt rude- 
neſs to treat him in any reſpect flightingly, 1 would rather 
double my atiention to ſuch a perſon, and treat him with ad- 
Gitional reſpect, leſt he ſhould even ſup poſe himſelf neglected, 

28. There c2r not be a greater ſavageneis or Crutity, or any 
thing more degtading to a man of fatiion, than to put upon or 
take unbecoweng liberties with him, whoſe modeſiy, humility, 
er reſpect, will not ſuffer him to retaliate, True politeneſs 
conſis in making every body happy about you; and as to 
Taoriify is to render unhappy, it can be nothing but the worſt 
of breeding, Make it a rule, rather to flaiter a perſon's vanity 
tan otherwiſe; make him, if poſſible, more in love with 
Einiſeif, and you will be certain to gain his efteem ; never tell 
him any thing he may not like to hear, nor ſay thingsthat 
27 put him out of countenance, but let it be your ſtudy on all 
occaſions to pleaſe : this will be making filends inflead of ene- 
mies, and be a means of ſerving your{elt in the end, 

2.9, Never be witty at the expence ot any one preſent, nor 
gratify that idle inclination which is too ſtrong in moſi young 
Ten, I mean, laughing at, or ridiculing the weaknefles or 
Infir- ties of others, by way of diverting the company, or 


eiſplaying your own ſuperiority, Moſt people have their 
. weaknefles, their peculiar l:kings ard averfions. 


Some cannot 
bear the ſigbtofa cat; others the ſmell of cheeſe, and ſo on; was 


Fou to laugbat theft men for their antip athies, or by deſigu or 


Inattention to bring them into their way, you could not inſult 
hen more. | | B 
39. You {may poſlibly thus gain the laugh or: your ſide 5 
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the preſent, but it will make the perſon, perbaps, at whole 
expence you are merry, your enemy forever after; aud even: 
thoſe who laugh with you, will, on a liithe refieci;on, fear 
you, and probably deſpiſe you: whereas to procuce hat owe 
likes, and to remove What the %er hates, would hen them 
that they were objects of your attention, and poſhbly make 
them more your friends than much greater ſervices would have 

31. If you have wit, uſe it to pleaſe, but not to hurt. 
done, | | 
You may ſhine, but take care not to ſcorch. In ſhort, never 


ſeemto ſee the faults of others, Though among the maſs ot men, 


there are, doubtleſs, numbers of tools and knaves, yet were 
we to tell every one of thele we meet with, that we know 
them to be fo, we ſhould be in perpetual war. I would deteſt 
the knave and pity the fool, wherever J found him} but | would 
let neither of them know unneceſlarily that 1 did ſo; as ] would 
not be induftrious to make myſelf enemies, As one mult pleaſe 
others then, in order to be pleaſed one's ſelf ; contider what is 
agreeable to you muſt be agreeable to them, and conduct 
yourſelf accordingly, . | | 

32. Whiſpering in company isanother act of ill-breeding ;; 
it ſeems to infinuate either that the perſons whom we would 
not wiſh ould hear, are unworthy ot cur confidence, or it may 
lead them to ſuppole we are ſpeaking improperly of them ; on 
both accounts therefore abſtain from it.. 

So pulling out one letter atter another, and reading them in 
company, or cutting or pairing one's nails, is unpolite and 
rude. It ſcems to ſay, we are weary of the converſation, and 
are in want of ſome amuſement to pals away the time. 

33- Humming a tune to ourſelves, drumming with our fin- 
gers on the table, making a noiſe with our feet, and ſuch like, 
are all breaches of good manners, and indications of our con- 
8 for che perſons preſent; therefore they ſhould not be in- 

ulged. ; 0 5 

Walking faſt in the ſtreets is a mark of vulgarity, implying = 
turry of buſineſs; it may appear well in a mechanic or tradeſ- - 
2 but ſuits ill with the character of a gentleman or a man of 
aſhion, | | | 

Staring any perſon you meet, full in tbe face, is an act alſo 
of ill-breeding ; it looks as if you ſaw ſomething wopdertulin : 
his appearance, and is therefore a tacit reprehenſion. 

- T 2 | 34. Eating 
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34. Eating quick, or very flow, at meals, is charaReriftic 


of the vulgar ; the firſt infers poverty, that you have not had a 


good meal for ſome time; the laſt, if abroad, that you diſlike 
your entertainment, if- at home, that you are rude enough to 


let before your friends what you cannot eat yourſelt. So again, 


eating your ſoups with your noſe in the plate, is vulgar ; it bas 


"the appezrance of being uſed to hard work, and of courſe an 


unſieady band, 


Odd IDS BOOZDIN / 


Dignity of Manners, 


1. A CERTAIN dignity of manners is abſolutely neceſſary, 
to make even the moſt valuable character either re- 


ſpected or reſpeRable in the world. 


Horſe- play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and indifcriminate familiarity, will fink both 
merit and knowledge imo a degree of contempt, They com- 
poſe at moita merry fellow, and a merry fellow was never yet 
a teſpectable man. Indifcriminate familiarity either offends your 
ſuperiors, or elſe dubs you their dependant and led captain, It 
gives your inferiors juſt, but troubleſome and improper claims 
of equality. A joker is near a-kin to a buffoon ; and neither 

2. Mimicry, the favourite amuſement of little minds, ha 
ever been the contempt of great ones, Never give way to it 
yourſelf, nor ever encourage it in others; it is the moſt illibe- 
ral of all buffoorery ; it is an inſult on the perſon you mimic z 


and inſults, I have often told you, are ſeldom forgiven. 


As to a mimic or a wag, he is little eife than a buffoon, who 
wilt diſtort his mouth and his eyes to make people laugh. Be 
affared, no one perſon ever demear.ei himſelf to pleaſe the reſt, 
umeſs he wiſhed to be thought the Merry-Anerew of the com- 
pany, and whether this character eis reſpectable, I leave you 
to judge. | | 
3. If a man's company is coveted on any other account than 
his knowledge, his good ſenſe, or his manners, he is ſeldom 


reſpectt d by thoſe who invite him, but made uſe of only to en- 


tertan. © Let's have ſuch a one, tor he fings a good ſong, 
or he is always joking or laughing ;* or, „let's jepd for ſuch 
| A 


\ * 


a ore, for be isa good bottle companion ;“ theſe are degra- 


| conſent readily to every thing propoſed by a company, be it 


though we politely acquieice in thoſe ot others, | 


be frivolouſly carivus about trifles, nor be laboriouſly intent on 
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ding diſtipctiens, that preclude all reipect and efteem, Whoe- 
ver is 24d (as rhe phraſe is) for the fake of any qualification, 
ſingly, is meceiy that thing ke is fad for; is never conſidered in 
any othe light, and, of courte, never properly re pectec, let 
bit intri fie merits be What they will. 

4. You my poſlibly {oppote this dignity of manners! © bor» 
der upon p ide; but it differs as much rem price, as nue Cours 
age trom bluſtering. 

To flat er a perſon right or wrong, is abject fiattery, and to 


filly or criminal, is full as degradipg, as to Ciſpute warmly up- 
on every ſubject, and to contradict upon all cc fions. To 
preſerve dignity, we ſhould modeſtly atiert our own ſend ments, 


So again, to ſupport dignity of character, we ſhould neither 


little objects that deſerve hot a moment's attention; for this 
Impiiesan incapacity in matters of great importance, 

A great deal likewiſe depends upon our air, addreſs, and 
exprellions; an aukward addreſs and vulgar expreſſions infer 
either a low tun of mind, or a low education. 

5. infolen: contempt, or low envy, is incompatible alſo with 
dignity of manners. Low-bred perſons, fortunately lifted in 
the world, in fine clothes, and fine equipages, will infolently 
look down on all thoſe who cannot afford to make as good an 
appearance; and they openly envy thoſe who perhaps wake A 
better. They alſo dread being lighted : of courſe are ſuſpicious 
2nd captious ; are unealy themielves and make every body elſe 
to about them. 

6. A certain degree of outward ſeriouſneſs in looks and ac- 
tions gives dignity, while a conſtant ſmirk upon the tate (with | 
that inſip id filly imile, fools bave when they would be civil)fand 
whiffling motions, are ſtrong marks of futility. . 

But, above all, a dignity of character is to be acquired beſt 
by a certain firmneſs in all our adions. A mean, timid, and 
paſſive complaiſance, lets a man down more than he is aware of; 
but till his firmneſs or reſolution ſhould not extend to brutality, 
but be accompanied with a peculiar and engaging ſottneſs, or 
midnels. | 9 
7. It you diſcoyer any haſlineſs in your temper, and find it 

| | | apt 
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apt to bieak out into rough and unguarded expteſſions, watch 
it narrowly, and endeavour to cutb it; but let no complaliance, 
no weak deſire of pieating, no wheedling, urge you to do that 
which diſcretion forbids; but perſiſt and perſevere in all that is 
right, In your Connections and friendfips, cu will find this 
rule of ui2 to you, invite and preſerte attachments, by your 
firmneſs; but labour to keep clear of enemies, by a mildneſs of 


. behaviour. Diſarm thoſe enemies you may unfortunately have 


(and few are without them) by a.gentleneſs of manner, but make 


them feel the ſteadineſs of your juffl reſen ment; for there is a 


wide difference between bearing malice and a determined ſelf- 
defence; the one is imperious, but the other is prudent and 
Juſtifiable, +Þ | | 

8. In directing your ſervants, or any perſon you have a right 
to command; if you deliver your orders mildly and in that en- 
gaging manner which every gentleman ſhould ſtudy to do, you 


will be cheerfully, and, conſequently, well obeyed: but if 


tyrannically, you would be very unwillingly fe: ved, it ſerved at 


all, A cool, ſteady determination ſhould ſhew that you 4/4 


be obeyed, but a gentleneſs in the manner of enforcing that 
obedience ſhould make ſervice a eheerful one. Thus you will 
be loved without being deſpiſed, and feaied without being hated. 

9. I hope I need not mention vices, A man who has pa- 
tiently been kicked out of company, may have as good a pre- 
tence to courage, as one rendered infamous by his vices, may 
to dignity of any kind; however, of ſuch conſequence are 


[1 N. appearances, that an outward decency, and an afſected dignity 


of manners, will even keep ſuch a man the longer from ſinking. 
If therefore you ſhould unfortunately have no intrinſic merit of 


- Four own, keep up, if poſlible, the appearance of it; and the 


world will poſſibly give you credit fur the reſt, A verſatility of 


| Manner is as neceſſary in ſocial lite, as a verſatiley of parts in 
political, This is no-way blameable, if not uſed with an ill 


deſign, We muſt, like the cameleon, then put on the hue of 
the perſon we wiſh to be well with; and it ſurely can never be 
blameable, to endeavour to gain the good-will or affeRion of 
any one, if, when obtained, we do not mean to abuſe it. 


Rule. 
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Rules of Converſation, 


t. [ACK LIZARD was about fifteen when he was fiſt en- 

tered in the univertity, and being a youth of a great deal 
of fire, and a more than ordinary appiication to his ftudies, it 
gave his Converſation a very paiiicujar turp, He had too much 
{pirit to hold his tongue in company; but at the ſame time to 
little acquaintance with the world, that he did not xh] HOW 
to talk like other pe ple. 

2. After à year and a half's ſtay at the univerſity, ke came 
down among us to paſs away a month or two in the country. 
The firit night after his arrival, zs We were at ſupper, we were 
all of us very much improved by / &'s table-talk, He told us, 
upon the appearance of a diſh of widjowl, that, according to 
the opinion of fome natural philoſophers, they might be lately 
come from the moon | 

3. Upon which the Spark/cr burſting out into a laugh, he 
inſulted her with ſeveral quegtions, relating to che bigrels and 
diſtance ot the moon and t}ars; and after every in errogatory 
would be winking upon me, and ſmiling at his fiſter's ignorance, 
Jack gained his point; for the mother was pleaſes, and all the 


ſervants ſtared at the learning af their young maſter, fact was 


ſo encouraged at this taccets, hat for the firſſ week he dealt whol- 
ly in paradoxcs. Tt was a common jeſt with him to pinch ore 
of his ſiſter's Jap-dogs, and atterwards prove he could not feel 


demonttrate to them that all the ribbons were of the ſame colour: 
Or father, iays /uck, of no colour at all. My Lady [izard 
berſe!f, though (he was not a little pleaſed with her ſon's im- 
provements, was one day almoſt angry with him; for having 
accicentally burnt her fingers as ſhe was lighting her lamp for 
her tea-pot, iv the midi! of her anguifh, Jack laid hold of the 
Opportunity to inſtruct her that there was no ſuch thing as heat 
in fire. In ſhort, no day paſſed over our heads, in which Jack 
4s not imagine he made the whole family wiſer than they were 
efore, | "I 
8. That part of his converſation which gave me the mof# 
pain, was har paſſed among thoſe country gentlemen that 
Cane to vifit us, On ſuch occations fack uſually took it TE | 


4. When the girls were ſorting 2 ſet of knots, he -wauld 1 


* en 
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him to be the mouth of the company; and thinking himſelf 
obliged to be merry, would entertain us with a great many odd 
ſayings and abſurdities of their college cook. I found this fel- 
low had made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon es imagination; 
which he never conſidered was not the caſe with the reſt of the 
company, till after many repeated trials he found that his tories 


ſeldom made any body laugh but him{elf, | 


6. Fall this time looked upon ack as a young tree ſhooting 


- out into bloſſoms before its tirae ; the redundancy of which, 


though it was a little unſeaſonable, ſeemed to foretell an uncom- 


mon fruit fulneſs. 


In order to wear ont the vein of pedantry which ran through 
his converſition, I took him cut with me one evening, and 


_.. dit of all inſinuated to him. this rule, which | had myſelf learn- 


ed from a very great author, J'o think with the wiſe, but 
talk with the vulgar,” Jack's good: ſenſe four made him re- 
flect that he had expoſed himſelf to the laughter of the ignorant 
by a Contrary behaviour; upon which he told me, that he 
would take care for the future to keep his notions to bimſelf, 
and converſe in the common received ſentiments of mankind.. 

7. He at the fame time defired me to give him any other 
rules of converſation, which 1 thought might be for: his im- 
provement, I told him 1 would think of it; and'accorvingly, 
as | have a particular affection for the young man, I gave him 


_ the next morning the following rules in writing, which may, 


© 


perbaps, have contributed to make him the. agreeable man he 
now. if, | 
8. The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one ane- 


"ther, or what we exyrels by the word converiation, has always 

been preſented by woral writers, as one of the nobleſt privileges 

of reaſon, and which more particularly ſets mankind above 
WH the brute part of the creation. | 


+ Though nothing fo much gains upon the aſſections as this 
extemporate eloquence, which we have conſtantly occafion for, 
and at#obliged to practice every day, we very rarely meet 
with any who excel in it, 3 

9. The converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not ſo 


much for want of wit and learning, as of good-breeding and 


dgiſcretion.. | 


- It is not in every man's power, perhaps, to have fine parts, 
fax witty things, or tell a ſtory agreeably ; but every man 
| © +35” ©.» WF 


1 0 may be polite if he pleaſes, at leaſt to a certain degree. Polite- 
neſs has infinitely more power to make us eſteemed, and our 
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company ſought after, than the moſt extraordinary parts or 
attainments we can be maſter of, Theſe ſeldom fail to-credit,- 
envy, and envy has always ſome ill-will in it, 

10. It you 1efolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any par- 
ticular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always with a defign 


either to divert or inform the company. A man who only 


aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in his diſcourſe, He is 
never out of humour at being -interrupted, becauſe he conſiders 
that thoſe who bear him are the beſt judges whether what he 
was {aying could either &vert or inform them, 

A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good will of thoſe 
he converfes with, becauſe nobody-eavies.a man who dees not 
appearto be pleaſed with himſelf, 

11. We thould talk extremely little of ourſelves. Indeed 
what can we fay? It would be as imprudent to diſcover faults, — 
as ridiculous to count over our fancied virines. Our private and 
domeſtic afairs are no leſs improper to be -introducea in con- 
verſation. What does it concern the company how many 
horſes you keep in your ſtables? or whether your ſervant is 
moſt knave or fool? 

12. A man may equaliy affront the company he is in, by 
engroſſing all the talk, or obſerving à conterptuous filence, 

Conform yourſelf to the taſte, character, and preſent hu- 


mours of the perſon you converſe with; not but a perſon muſt 


follow his talent in converſation, Do not force nature; hg 
one ever did it with faccels, 1 
if you have not 2 talent for humour, or raillery, or ſtory- 
telling, never attempt them. | ; | 
13. Contain yourſelf alſo within the bounds of what you 
know; and never talk of things you are ignorant of, unleſs it 
be with a view to iuform yourſelf, A perſon cannot fail in 
the obſervance of this rule, without making himſelf ridiculous; 
and yet how ofteff do we fee it-tranſgrefied-2 Some, who on 
war or politics could talk very well, will be perpetually har- 
ranguing on works of genius and the belles-letters ; cthers who. 
are capable of reaſoning, and would make a figure in grave 
Gdiſcourie, will yet conſtantly aim at humour and pleafantry, 
though with the worſt grace imaginable, Hence it is that we 
ſee a man of merit ſonietimes appear like 2 coxcomb, and hear 
A wan of genius talk like a fool. 14. Befer- 


3 
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14. Before you tell a ſtory, it may be generally not amiſs to 
draw a bott character, and: give the company a true idea of 
the principle perſons concerned in it; the beauty of moſt things 
conſut ag not fo much in their being ſaid or done, as in their be- 

ing ꝛſaid or done by ſuch a particular perſon, or on ſuch a par- 


ticulatr occaſion, __.. .. 
| 15. Nu twithſtanding all the advantages of youth, few young | 
people plea le in cunvei ſation ; the reaſon is, that want of ex- 

: 1 S . L 
perience makes hem poſitive, and what they ſay, is rather 
with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves, that any one elle, 

It is certaia that age itſelf ſhall make many things pais well 


enough, which would have been laughed at in the mouth of 
one much younger, W | 

16. Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to wen of 
ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in proverbs, and 
decides all controverfies with a ſhort ſentence. This pie e of 
ſtup dity is he more inſufferable, as it puts on the air of w (dom, 

Great talents for conrerſation requires to be accompan ed 
with great politeneſs. He who eclipks others, owes them great 
civilities; and whatever a miftaken vanity may tell us, it is 
better to pleaſe in converſation, than to fine init, 

17. A prudent mas will avoid talking much of any particular 
ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous, There is not, 
methinks, an handiviner thing ſaid of Mr. Corley in his whole 
life, than, that nore but h'sintimate friends ever diſcovered he was 
agreat poet by his d ſcourſe. Bettdes the decency of this rule, it 
is certainly founded in good policy, A man who talks of any 
thing he is already famous for, has little to get, but a great deal 
_toivule, 

18. I might add, that he who is ſometimes ſilent on a ſubject 
where every one is ſatisficd he would 1,eak well, will often be 
thought no leſs knowing in any other matters, WIe, perhaps, 
he is wholly ignorant. | 

Women ate frightened at the name of argument, and are 
ſooner convinced by an happy turn, or witty expreſhion, than 
boy Cemonſtration, e 

109, Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for fo doing; 
it is this which diſtinguiti.es the approbation of a man of ſenſe, 
from the flattery of fycophanis, and admiration of tools, 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while, the whole compa- 
ny is pleaſed with it, I would leaſt of alt be underſtood to 
except ihe perion railed. 20. Though 
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20. Though good-humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion can ſeldom 
fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill policy ſometimes 
Fro prepare yourſelf in a particular manner for converſation, by 
de- MMooking little farther than your neighbours into whatever is 
become a reigning ſubject, If our armies are | 
of importance abroad, er our Houſe of Commons debating a a 
bill ot conſequence at home, you can hardly fail of being heard 
with pleaſure, it you have nicely informed yourſelt ofthefirength, 

ſituation, and-hiſtory of the firſt, ox of the reaſons for and a- 


beſieging a place 


21, It wilt have the ſame effect if when any fingle perſon 


begins to make a.noiſe in the world, you Cc 


an learn ſome of 


the ſmalleſt accidents in his life or converſation, which though 
they are too fine for the obſervation of the vulgar, give more 
ſatisfaction to men ot ſenſe, (as they are the beſt openings to a 

real character) than the recital of his moſt glaring actions, I 
know but one ill conſequence to be feared from this method, 


namely, that coming full charged into company, you ſhould 
reſolve to unload, whether an handſome opportunity offers it- 


ſelt or not. 
22. The liberal arts, though they may 


common diſconrſe, and the ſchoolman is as 


poſſibly have leſs 


effect on our external mein and behaviour, make ſo deep an im- 
preſſion on the mind, as is very apt to bend it wholly one way. 
The mathematician will take little leſs than demonſtration in 


great a friend to 


definitions and ſyllogiſms. The phy ſician and divine are often 


heard to dictate in private companies with the fame authority 


of every thing that occurs, 


which they exerciſe over their patients and diſciples ; while the 
lawyer is puttiag caſes, and raisng matter for dilputation, out 


23. Though the aſking of queſtions may plead for itſelf the 


ſpecions name of modeſty, and a delire of information, it 


affords little pleaſure to the ret of the comp 


any, who are not 


troubled with the ſame doubts; beſides which, he who aſks a 
veſtion would do well ro conſider that he lies wholly at the 

mercy of another before he receives an anſwer, 

24. Nothing is more billy than the pleaſure ſome people take 

| enies ſin what they call ſpeating their minds. A man of this make 

vill ſay a rude thing for the mere pleaſure of ſaying it, when 


an oppoſite behaviour, full as innocent, mig 
's friend, or made his fortune. 
U 


ht have preſerved 
It 
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It is not poſſible for a man to form to himſelf as exquiſite a 
Plealure in complying with the the humour and ſentiments of 
others, as of bringing others over to his own; fince it is the 
Certain fign of a ſuperior genius, that can take and become 
Whaiever dreſs it pleaſes, . 
25. Avoid diſpates as much as poſſible, in order to appear 
ealy and well-bred, in converſation. You-may aſſute yourſelf, 
that it requires more wit, as well as more good-humour, to 
Improve than to contradict the notions of another; but if you 
are at any time obliged to enter on an argument, give your rea- 
/ ſons with the utmoſt coglnefs and modeſty, two things which 
ſcarce ever tail of znaking an imprefiion.on the hearers, Beſides, 
if you are neither dogmatical, nor ſkew either by your actions 
or words, that you are full of yourſelf, all will the more hearti- 
ly rejoice at your victory; nay, ſhould you be pinched in your 
arguinear, you may make your retreat with a very good grace; 
you were never puſitive, and are now gladto be better informed. 
25. "This nath made ſome approve the ſocratical way of rea- 
ſouiag, where, while you ſcarce affirm any thing, you can 
hardly be caught:-in an abſurdity ; and though poflibly you are 
endeavouriag to bring over another to your opinion, which is 
firmly fixed, you ſeem only to deſite intormation from him. 
27, In order to keep that temper, which ir is ſo difficult, and 
yet lo neceſſary, to pieſerve, you may pleaſe ro conſider, that 
ncthing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, than to be angry with 
another, becauſe he is not of your opinion. The intereſts, 
education, and means by which men attain their knowledge 
are fo very different, that it is impoſlible they ſhould all think 
alike ; and he has at leaſt as much reaſon to be angry with you 
as you with him, 

28. Sometimes to keep yourſelf cool, it may be ot ſervice to 
aſk y urſelf fairly, what might have been your opinion, had 
you all the biaſes of education and intereſt your adverſary may 
poſſibly have? But ifyou coutend for the honour of victory a- 
lone, you may lay don this as an infallible maxim; That 
you cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or give your antagoniſts a 
greater advantage over you, than by falling into a paiſioh, | 

29. When ar argument 5 over, how many weighty reafons 
does a man recollect, which his-heat and violence made him 
tte: ly forget? | | 
" ft is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man, e 

| des- 


your power, but that you are too generous to make uſe of it. 


for your conduct in ſuch compary, Many things on this ſub- 
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does not apprehend the force of your reaſons, or gives weak 
ones of his own,- If yeu argue for reputation, this makes your 
victory the eaſier; he is certainly in all reſpects an object of 
pity, rather than anger; and if he cannot comprehend what 
you do, you ought to thank nature for her favours, who has 
given you ſo much the clearer underſtanding. | 
30. You may pleaſe to add this conſideration, That among 
your equals no one values ycur anger, which only preys upon 
its maſter; and perhaps yuu may find it not very conſiſtent ei- 
ther with prudence or your eaſe, to puniſh yourſelf whenever 
you meet with a fool or a knave. | 

31, Laſtly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true end of argu- 
ment, which is information, it may be a ſenſible check to your 
paſſion ; for if you ſearch purely after truth, it will be almoſt 
indifferent to you where you find it. I cannot in this place o- 
mit an obſervation which I have often made, namely, that no- 
thing procures a man more efteem and leſs envy from the whole 
company, than if he chooſes the part. of moderator, without 
engaging directly on either ſide in a diſpute. | 

32. This gives him the character of impartia), furniſhes him 
an opportunity of fitting things to the bottom, ſhewing his 
judgment, and of ſometimes making handſome compliments to 
each of the contending parties. | 

When you have gained a victory, do net puſh it too far; 
it is ſufficient to let the company and your adverſary fee it is in; 


33. 1 ſhall only add, that befides what I have here ſaid, 4 
there is ſomething which can nevet be learnt, but in the com» 
pany of the polite, The virtues of men ate catching as well as 
their vices, and your own obſervations added to theſe, will ſoon 
diſcover what it is that commands attention in one man, and 
makes you tired and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another, 
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34. A AVING Dow given you full and ſufficient inſtructions 
| for making you we'l-reccived in the beſt q compa» 
nies; nothing remains but that ] lay before you fore few rules 
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2.32 The Young Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, 
ject I have mentioned betore ; but ſome few matters remain te 
be mentioned now, 5 

Talk, then, frequently, but not too long together, left you 
tire the perſons you are ſpeaking to; for few perſons talk ſo 
well upon a ſubject, as to keep up the attention of their hearers 
for any length of time. 

35. Avoid telling flories in company, unleſs they ate very 
ſhort indeed, and very applicable to the ſubject you are upon; 
in this caſe rela'e them in as few words as potbble, without the 
leaſt d'greſſion, and with ſome apology : as that you hate the 
telling of ſtories, but the ſtortneis ot it induced you, And if 
your ſtory has any wit in it, be particularly careful not to laugh 
at it yourſelf, Nothing is more tire ſome and diſagreeable than 
a long tedious narrative; it betrays a goſſiping diſpoſition, and 
great want of imagination; and n« thing. is more ridiculous. 
than to expreſs an approbation of your own ficiy by a laugh, 

36. In relating any thing,. keep clear of repetitions, or very 
Hhackneyed expreſſions, ſuch as, /ay.s he, or /a.s che, Some 
people will uſe theſe fo often, as to rake off the hearers atten- 
' tion from the ſtory; as in an organ cut of tune, one pipe ſhall 
perhaps ſound the whole time we are playing, and confuſe the 
| piece ſo as not to be underſtood, _ | 
37. Digreſions, likewiſe, ſhould be guarded againſt, A 
ſtory is always more agreeable without them. Of this kind are, 
« The gentleman Iam telling you of, is the ſen of Sir Tho- 
BOS wm , who lives in Harley rec: -you mu know 
im His brother trad & no ſc that won the ſweepſiakes at the laft 
| %  Newmerket mecting.---Zounds! if you. aon't know him, you 
Fon nothing“ Or, Hie was an upright tall old genileman, i »y 

% wore his on ling hair; don't yourecotleci him? All this fi 
is unnecefſary ; is very tireſome ard provoking, and would be t. 
an excuſe for a man's behaviour, it he was to leave us in the fl fe 
midſt of gur narrative. | re 
38. Some people have a trick of holding the perſons they 

are ſpeaking to by the button, or the hand, in order to be m 
heard cut; conſcious, I ſuppoſe, that their tale is tireſome. a1 
Pray, never do this; If the perſon you ſpeak 10 is not as willing 
to hear vcur ſbory, as you are to tell it, you had much beter ca 
break off in the middle: for if you tire hem once they will be 

afraid to ſiſten to vou a ſecond time. | 
39, Others have a way of punching the perſon 7 0 
talbing 
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| and English Teacher's Alliant, 233 
talking to, in the fide, and at the end of every ſentence, aſking. 
him ſome queſtions, as the following:“ Wasn't I right in that * 
et You know, I told you ſo?” - What's your opinion?“ 
and the like; or perhaps they will be thurſting him, or jog- 
ging him with their elbow. For mercy's lake, never give way 
to this: it will make your company dreaded. 

40. Long talkers are frequently apt to ſingle out ſome un- 
fortunate man prelent z generally the moſt filent one of the 
company, or probably him who fits next them. To this man, 
in a kind of half whiſper, will they ran on tor half an hour 


a A 


f together, Nothing can be more ill-bred. But, if one of theſe 
h unmerciful talkers ſhould attack you, if you wiſh to oblige him, 
N l would recommend the kearing with patience: ſeem to do fo 
d t leaſt, for you could not hurt him more than to leave him in 
4s. the middle of his ſtory, or diſcover any impatience in the courle 
of it, | ; 
y 41. Inceſſant talkers are very diſagreeable companions, No- 
De thing can be more rude than to engroſs the converſation to 
n- yourſelt, or to te ke the words, as it were, out of another man's 
JM! mouth, Every man in company has an equal claim to bear his 
he part in the converſation, and to deprive him of it, is not only 


unjuſt, but a tacit declaration that he cannot ſpeak ſo well upon 
A the ſubject as yourſelf: you will therefore take it up. And, 
re, what can be more rude ? I would as foon forgive a mn that 


70 ſhould ſtop my mouth when I Was gaping; as take my worde IM 
ow WW from me while L was ſpeaking them. Now, if this be unpar- | 
laft donable, it cannot be leſs fo, 3 3 1 
(044 42. To help out or foreſtall the flow Tpeaker, as if you alone” 
an, were rich in expreſſions and he were poor, © You may take it Wo 
his for granted every one is yain enough to think he can talk well. 
be though he may modeſtly deny it; helping a perſon out there- if 
the fore in his expreſſions, is a correction that will ftamp the cor- 1 
rector with impudence and ill manners. 5 5 1 
bey 43. Thoſe who contradigt others upon all occaſions, and k 
de make esery aſſertion a matter of diſpute, betray by this behaviour il 
me. an unhacquaintance with good breeding. He therefore who |} 
ling] wiſhes to appear amiable, with thoſe he converſes with, will be | 
every cautious'of ſuch expreſſions as theſe, 4 That can't be true, fir,” "WM 
1 beſÞ « The affair is as I ſay.” „ That muſt be * falſe, fir.” « If © f 1 
what you ſay is true, &“ You may as well tell a man he | i 
are lies at once, as thus inditecilj im peach his veracity, It is equalC- 
bing | Seed © os ly: ) 
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ly as rade to be proving every trifling aſſertion with a bet or 2 
w Fer. © [I'll bet you fifty of it, and ſo on.“ Make it then a 
conttant rule, in matters of no great importance, complaiſantly 
to ſubmit your opinion to that of others; for a victory of this 
kind often coſts à man the 1o's of a friend. 

44. Giving advice unaſked is another piece of rudeneſs; it is, 
in effect, declaring ourſelves wiſer than thoſe to whom we give 
it; reproaching them with ignorance and inexperience. It is a 
freedom that ought not to be taken with any common acquaint- 
ance. and yet there are thoſe who will be offended, if their 
advice is not taken. Such-a one,” ſay they, is above be- 
ing adviſed,” « He ſcorns to liſten to my advice ;” as ifit were 
not a mark of greater arrogance to expect every one to ſubmir 
to their opinion, than for a man ſometimes to follow his own. 

45. There is nothing fo unpardopably rude, as a ſeeming in- 
attention to the perſon who is ſpeaking to you; though you 
.may meet with it in others, by ail means, avoid ir yourſelf. 
Some ill-bred people, while others are ſpeaking to them, will, 
inflead of looking at or attending to them, perhaps fix their 
eyes on the ceiling, or ſome picture in the room, look out of 
the window, play with a dog, their watch chain, or their cave, 
or probably pick their nails or their noſes, Nothing betrays a 
more trifling mind than this; nor can any thing be a greater 
affront to the perſon ſpeaking ; it being a tacit declaration, 
that what he is ſaying is not worth your attention, Conſider 
with vaurſelf how you would like !uch treatment, and, I am 
perſuaded, you will never ſbew it to others, 

46. Surlineſs or moroſenels is incompatible alſo with polite- 
neſs, Such as, ſhould any one ſay, „I was 4cfized to preſent 
Mr, Such-2-one's reſpects to you,” to reply, What the devil 
have 1 to do with his r@peRs ?” a= My Lord inquired after 
you lately, and aſked how you did,“ to anſwer, If he wiſhes 
to know, let him come and feel my pulſe,” and the like. A 
good deal of this often is affected ; but whether affected or nat- 
ural, it is always oftenſive. A man of this ſtamp will occa- 
fionally be laughed at as an oddity'; but in the end will be de- 


ſpiſed. f 


37. I ſhould ſuppoſe it unneceſſary to adviſe you te adapt 
your converſation to the company you are in, You Weuld rot 
ſurely.ftaitrhe ſame ſubject, and diſcourſe of it in the ſame man- 


ner, with the old and with the young, with an officer, a cler- 
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gyman, a philoſopher, and a woman? no; your gocd ſenſe 
will undoubtedly teach you to be ferious with the ſerious, Pay 
with the gay, and to trifle with the triflers, 

48. Thete are certain expreſiions which are exceecingly 


rude, and yet there are pcople of liberal education that ſome- 


times uſe them! as, „ You don't anderitand me, fir.“ © It 
is not ſo,” Lou mittake.,” „ You know nothing ot the 
matter, &c,” |s it not better to ſay ! I believe I do not ex- 
preſs myſelf ſo as to be underſtood,” © Let us confider it again, 
whether we take it right cr not.” It is much more polite and 
amiable to make ſome excuſe tor another, even in caſes where 
be might juſtly be blamed, and to rep eſent the mifiake as com- 
mon to both, rather than charge him with inſenfibility or in- 
comptehenſion, | 

49. If any one ſhould have promiſed you any thing and not 
have tulfilled that promiſe, it would be very unpolite to tell 
him, he has forfeited his word; or it the ſame perſon ould 
have diſappointed you, upon any oceaſion, would it not be 
beiter to fay,. * You were probably fo much engaged, that you 
forgot my affair,“ or perhaps it ſſpped yout memory z” 
rather than, «* You thought no more about it,” or © you pay 
very little regard to your word,” For expreſſions of this kind 
ſeave a ſling behind them. They ate a kind of provocation 


and affront, and very often bring on lafting quarrels, 


50. Be careful not to appear dark and myſterious, left you 
ſhouid be thought ſuſpicious z than which there cannot be a 


more unamicble character. If you appear myflerious and re- 


lerved, others will be truly ſo with you; and in this caſe, there 
is an end to improvement, for you will gather no information, 

Be reſerved but never ſeem fo, | 
51. There is a fault extremely common with ſome people, 
which 1 would have you zvoid, - When their opinion is aſked 
upon any ſubject, they will give it with ſo apparent a diffidence 
and timidity, that one cannot, without the utmoſt pain, liften 
to them ; eſpecially if they are known to be men of univerſal 
knowledge, © Your Lordſhip will pardon me,” ſays one of 
this ſtamp, if I ſhould not be able to ſpeak to the caſe in 
hand, ſo well as it might be withei.” „ I'll venture to ſpeak 
of this matter, to tlie beſt of my poor abilities and dullneſs of 
apprehenſion.” „“I fear I ſhalt expoſe myſelf, but ig obedience 
to. your Lardſhip's commands,” and while they are making 
tbeie 
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theſe apologies, they interrupt the bufineſs and tire the compa- 


ny. 

Tod: Always look people in the face when you ſpeak to them, ; 
otherwiſe you will be thought conſcious of ſome guilt ; beſides, 2 
you loſe the opportunity of reading their countenarces; from k 
which you will much better learn the impreſſion your diſcout fe Y 
makes upon them, than you can poſſibly do from their words; Y 
for words are at the will of every one, but the countenance is l 
| frequently involuntary. St 5 Y 
13. It, in ſpeaking to a perſon, you are not heard, and t 

ſhould be defired to repeat what you ſaid, do not raiſe your 
voice in the repetition, leſt you ſhould be thought angry, on t 
being obliged to repeat what you had faid before; it was prob» MW. * 
ably owing to the hearer's inattention, J 
„ 54. One word only, as to ſwearing, Thoſe who addict a 
( themieives to it, and inteclard their diſcourſe with oaibs, can ſ 
never be conſidered as gentlemen ; they are generally people of x 


lo education, and are un welcome in what is called good com- 
f pany, It is a vice that has no temptation to plead, but is, in 
every reſpect, as vulgar as it is wicked, if 
55, Never accuſtom yourſelt to ſcandal, nor liſten to it; 0 
for though it may gratify the malevolence of ſonie people, £ 
1 Dine times out of ten it is attended With great diſadvantages, " 
I be very perſon you tell it to will, on reflection, entertain a / 
| mean opinion of you, and it will often bring you into a very Y 
'difagreeable ſituation. And as there would be no evik-ſpeak- P 
ers; if there were no evil-hearers ; it is in ſcandal as in robbe- bu 

ry; the receiver is as bad as the thief, Befides, it will lead peo- 
ple to ſhun your company, ſuppoling that you will ſpeak ill t 


of ihem to the next acquaintance that you meet, t 
56. Catefully avoid talking either of your own” or other P 
people's domeſtic concerns, By doing the one you will be 5 
thought vain; by entering into the other, you will be con- 0 
fidered as officious. Talking of yourſelf is an impertinence to 1 
the company; your affairs are nothing to them ; beſides they i 
eannot be kept coo ſecret, And, as to the affairs of others, i 

what are they to you i In talking of matters that no way con- 
cern you, you are liable to commit blunders, and, ſnbuld you b 
couch any one in a fore part, you may poflibly loſe his eſicem. e 
Let your converlation then, in mixed companies, always be F 
general. i | i 


57. Jokes, 


5 "We 4 ws.” 
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A 57. Joke, bon mois, or the little pleaſantties of one com- 
pany, will not often bear to be told in another ; they are fre- 
6 quently Iccal, and take their rite from certain circumſtances; 
| 2 ſecond company may not be acquainted: with theſe circum- 
gances, and of courſe your: ſtory may not be underſtocd, or 
. want explaining; and, if after you have prefaced it with, “1 
will tell you 2 good thing,” the ſting ſhould not be immediate- 
lv perceived, you will appear exceedingly ridiculous, ard wiſh 
you had not told it. Never then repeat in one place what you ; 
hear in another; | | 

58. In moit debates, take up the favourable fide of the queſ- | 
tion; however let me caution you againſt. being clamorous, 
that is, never maintain an argument with heat, tho' you know 
yourſelf right; but offer your ſentiments modeſtly and coolly,. 
and if this d: es not prevail, give it up, and try to change the. 
ſubje& by ſaying ſemething to this effect; “ find we ſhall 
4 hardly convince one another, neither is there any neceſſity 
« to attempt it; ſo let us talk of ſemething elfe.“ 

59. Not that | w=uld have you give upyour opinion always; 
no, aſſert your own ſentistents, ard oppoſe thoſe of o hers 
when wrong. but let your manner and voice be gentle and en- 
gaging. and vet no ways affected. It you contradict, do it 


57 wr mY 


1 With, Iman be wiong. tu: Inon't be feſi ire, Ou! I really think, 
i I +hould rsther juppoſe, If I may be permi (ed to fay,.and cloſe. 
2 juppoſe, if P ay, 
y your diſpute with good humour, to ſhew you ate Neither diſ- 
4 pleaſed yourſelf, nor meant to diſpleaſe the perſon you diſpute 
* with. ; | | 
A 60. Acquaint yourſe!f- with the character and fituations of 
bj the company you go into, before you give a loote to your 
tongue; tor it you ould enlarge on fome virtue, whichany one 
er preſent may notoriouſly want; or ſhould you condemn ſeme 
6 vice which any one of the commany may be particularly ad- 
* died to, they will be apt to think your refleRtions pointed 
o and perſonal, and you will be fare to give offence. This con- 
y nderation will naturally lead you, not to ſuppoſe things faid 
5, in general, to be levelled at you. | 
n- 51. Low-bred people, when they happen occaſionally to 
= be in good Company imagine themſeives to be the ſubject of 
n. every ſeparate converfation, If any part of the company whiſ⸗- 
js pers, it is about them; if any thing is ſaid which they do not 


comprehend, they immediately ſuppoſe it is meant of them. 
es, This 
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coxcomb, or ſome flippant woman, it is better nut to ſeem to 


The Young Gentleman and Lady's Monitor; 
This miſtake is admirably ridiculed in one of our celebrated com- 


edies, © / am ſure,” ſays Crub, % wereta/king of me, for they 
laughed coniumealy.” _ | 


62, Now, a well bred perſon never thinks himſelf diſeſteem- 
ed by the company, or laughed at, unleſs their refledtiops are 
ſo groſs, that he cannot be ſuppoſed to miftake them, and his 


honour obliges him to reſent it in a proper manrer ; however, 
be aſſured, gentlemen never laugh at or idicule one another, 
unleſs they are in joke, or oma footing of the greateit intimacy, | 
If ſuch a thing ſhould happen once in an age, from ſome pen 


know it, than make the leaſt reply. | 
63. It is a piece of politeneſs not to interrupt a perſon in 2 


_ Rory, whether yow have heard it before or nut. Navy, it a 


weil bred man is aſked whether he has heard it, he will anſwer, 
no, and.let the perſon go on, though he knows it al-eady, 
Some are fond of telling a florv, becauſe they think they tell i 
well, others pride themſelves in being the firſt teller of it, and 
otheis are pleaſed at being thought entruſted with irt. New, all 
theſe perſons you would diſappoint by anſwering, yes. And, as 
I ve told you before, as the greateſt proof ot politeneſs is to 
make every body happy about you, | would never deprive a 
perſon of any ſecret ſatisfaction of this ſurt, when I could gra- 


- tify him by a minu:e's attention. 


Ez. Be not aſhamed of aſking queſtions, if ſuck queſtions lead 


to intormation ;. always accompany them with ſome excuſe, 


and you never will be reckoned impertinent, But, abrupt 
qu-Rtfons, without ſome apology, by all means avoid, astbey 
imply deſign, There is a way of fiſhing for facts, vabich, if 
done judicionſly,, will anſwer every purpoſe, ſuch as taking 


things you wiſh to know for granted; this will perhaps. lead 


ſore officious pe. ſon to ſet you right. So again, by ſaying you 
have heard ſo and ſo, and ſometimes ſeeming to know more 
than you do, you will often get at information, which you 
would loſe by direct queſtions, as theſe would put people upon 
their guard, and frequently defeat the very end you aim at. 

65. Make it a rule never 16 reflect on any body ct people, 
for by this means youu will create a number of enemies. There 
are good and bad of all profeſſions, lawyers, ſoldiers, parſons, 
er citizens. They are all men ſubject to the ſame paſſions, 
differing only. in their manner according to the way they at 
7 een 


I, 


A! 


learning, except on particular occaſions. 
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been bred up in. For this reaſon, it is unjuſt as well as indif- 
| creet to attack them as a corps collectively. Many a young 
man has thought bimſelf extremely clever in abuſing the clergy, 


What are the clergy more than other men? Can you ſuppole 


a black gown can make any alteration in his nature? Fie, fie, 
think ſeriouſly and Lam convinced you will never do it, 


66. But, above all, let no example, no faſhion, no witti- 


.ciſm, no fooliſh deſire of arifing above what knaves call preju- 
dices, tempt you to excuſe, -extenuate or ridicule the leaft breach 


of morality, but upon every occaſion ſhew the greateſt abhor- 
rence of ſuch proceedings, and hold virtue and religion in the 
highelt veneration, 

It is a great piece of ill- manners to interrupt any one 
while ſpeaking, by ſpeaking yourſelf, or calling off the atten- 
tion of the company to any toreign matter. But this every 
child knows. 

67. The laſt thing I ſhall mention is that of concealing your 
Reſerve this for learn- 
ed men, and let them rather extort it from you, than you be 


too willing to diſplay it, Hence you will be thought modeſt, 


and to have more knowledge than you really have. Never 
ſeem wiſe or more learned than the company you are in, He 
who affects to mew his learning will be frequently queſtioned: 
and if found ſuperficial will be ſneered at; it otherwiſe, he will 


be deemed a pedant, Real merit will always thew itſelt, and 


nothing can leflen it in the opinion of the world, but a man's 
exhibiting it himſelf. 


For God's fake, revolve all theſe things ſeriouſly in your 


mind, before you go abroad into lite. Recolle& the obſerva- 
tions you have yourſelf occaſionally made upon men and things, 
compare them with my inſtruction, and at wiſely and conſe- 


quentially, as they ſhall teach you, | | 


CO >» m— >> Y 


Entrance upon the World, 


I, 6 was a young man brought up to a reputable 

trade; the term of his apprenticeſhip was almoſt expired, 

and he was contriving how he might venture into the world 
with ſafety, and purſue buſineſs with innocence and ſucceſs, 
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multi tudes which you could never think of. 
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2. Among his near kindred, Serenus was one, a gentleman 


of Conſiderable character in the ſacred profeſſion; and after he 
had conſulted with his father, who was a merchant ot g eat 


- eſteem and experience, he alſo thought fit to ſeek a word of ad- 


vice from the divine, | 
3. Serenus had ſuch a reſpect for his young kinſman, hat he 
ſet his thought at work on this ſubject, and with ſome tender 


expreſſions, which melted the youth into tears, he put into his 


hand a paper of his beft counſels. Curino entered upon buſt- 


neſs, purſued his employ ment with uncommon advantage, and 


under the bleſſing of Heaven, advanced himſelt to a conſidera- 


| | ble effate, 


4. He lived with honour in the world, and gave a luſtre to 
the religion which he profeſſed; and, after a long life of piety 
and uſefulneis, he died with a facred compoſure of ſoul, under 


the influences of the chriſtian hope, 


5. Some of his neighbours wondered nt his felicity in this 


world, joined with ſo much innocence and ſuch ſevere virtue; 


but after his death this paper was found in his clotet, which 
was drawn up by his kinſman in holy orders, and was ſuppoſed 


to have a large ſhare in procuring his happinels, 
i" . | - 


Havice to a young Man, 


you know there are a thouſand dithcuities which attend 
this purſuit ; ſome of them perhaps you foreſe”, but there are 
Never truſt there- 
fore to your own underſtanding in the things of this world, 
where you can have the advice of a wiſe and faithful friend ; nor 
dare venture the more important concerns of your ſoul, and 
your eternal intereſts in the world to come, upon the mer. Tight 
of nature, and the dictates of your own reaſon ; ſince the word 


- of God, and the advice of heaven, lies in your hands, Vain 


and thoughtleſs indeed are thoſe children of pride, who chooſe 
to turn heathens in America; who live upon the mere religion 
of nature and their own ſtock, when they have been trained up 


among all the ſuperior advantages ot chriſtianity, and the bleſ- 


fings of divine revelation and grace! 
II. Whatſvever your circumſtances may be in this world, ſtill 
value your bible as your beſt treaſure ; and whatfoever be your 
ENCE . employment 


* 


PRESUME you defire to be happy bere and hereafter; 
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| employment here, till look upon religion as your beſt buſineſs, 


Your bible contains eternal life in it, and all the riches of the 


upper world; and religion is the only way to become the poſ- 
ſeſſor of them. | 


III. To direct your carriage towards God, converſe particu- 
larly with the book of pſaſms: David was a man of ſincete and 
eminent devotion. To behave aright among men, acquaint 
yourſelf with the whole book of proverbs: Solomon was a man 
of large experience and wiſdom, And to perfect yuur direc- 
tions in both theſe, read the Goſpels and Epiſtics; you will 
find the beſt of rules and the beſt of examples there, and thoſe 
more immediately ſuited to the chriſtian life. 

IV. As a man, maintain ſtrict temperance and ſobriety, by 
a wife government of your appetites and paſſions; as a neigh» 
bour, influence and engage all around you to be your friends, 
by a temper and carriage made-up of prudence and goodneſs ; 
and let the poor have a certain ſhare in all your yearly profits; 
as a trader, keep that golden ſentence of our Saviour's ever be- 
fore you, Whatſoever you © would that men ſhou'd do unto 
you, do you alſo unto them.” AY. 

V. While you make the precepts of ſcripture the conſtant 
rule ot y our duty, you may with courage reſi upon the promi- 
ſes of ſcripture as the ſprings of your encouragement ; all divine 
aſſiſtances and divine recompences are contained in them. The 
Ipirit of light and grace is promiſed to aſſiſt them that aſk it. 
Heaven and glory are promiſed to reward the faithful and the 
obedient, 

VI. In every affair of life, begin with God; conſult him in 
every thing that concerns you; view him as the author of all 
your bleſſings, and all your hopes, as your beſt friend, and your 
eternal portion. Meditate . on him in this view, with a con- 
tinual renewal of your truſt in him, and a daily ſurrender of 
yourſelf to him, till you fee! that you love him moſt entirely, 
that you ſerve him with ſincere delight, and that you cannot 
live a day without God in the world, 

VII. You know yourſelf to be a man, an indigent creature 
and a ſinner, and you profeſs to be a chriſtian, a diſciple of the 
blefſed Jeſus, but never think you know Chriſt or yourſelf as 
you ought till you find a daily need of him for righteonſneſs and 
ſtrength, for pardon and ſanRification ; and let him be your 
conſtant introducer to the great God, though he fits upon a 

W throne 
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throne of grace. Remember his own words, ohm xiv. 6, 


© No man cometh to the father but by ine,” p; 
VIII. Make prayer a pleaſure, and not a taſk, and then you. 
win not forget nor omit it, If ever yd u have lived in a praying ſi 
, Never let it be your fault if you do not live in one always, ct 
% 2 that day, that hour, or thoſe minutes to be watted and er 
aich any worldly pretences would tempt you to fave out 10 
e public wotibip of the church, the certain and conſtant of 
Vailvs Of the cloſet, or any neceſiary ſervices for God and god- 
Lov; beware leti a blaſt attend it, and not a bleſſing. If God 01 
had not ienved one day in ſeven to himſelf, I fear religion ea 
Wutid have been ioft out of the world; and every day of the 
Wee is cxpoled tO a cure which has no morning religion, w 
IX. See that youu watch and labour, as well as pray; dili- * 
gence ad dependence mill be unitedin the practice of every chriſ- Ju 
dan. kt s tas lame wite man acquaints us, that the hand of the 
diligent, and the blefting of the Lord, join together to make va 
urch, Proy. x. 4. 22. Rich in the treaſures of body or mind, iſe 
Of time ar cternity. e | ap 


It is your duty indeed, under a ſenſe of your own weakneſs, Ml ti: 
to pray daily againlt hn; but ir you would effectually avoid it, pa 
you nut allo avoid temptation, and every dangerous op- te: 
portunity, Set x double guard whereſoever you wel or ſuſpeRt ¶ ar 
an enemy at hand. The world without and the heart within, in 

ave ſo much flatiery and deceit in them, that we mult keep « a2 
tarp ee upon both, leſt we are trapt into miſchief between 
them. s | | 2 

X. Honcur, profit, and pleaſure, have been ſometimes call-¶ to 
ed the world's Trinity, they are its chief idols; each of them da 
is ſuAcient to draw the ſoul off from God, and ruin it for ever. a. 
Beware of them therefore and of all their {ublile inſinuations, i! IM ch 
vou would be innocent or happy. 

Remember that the honour which comes from God, the ap- tal 
probation of heaven, and of your own conſcience, are in fi- no 
nitely more valuable than all the efleem or applauſe of men. to 
Date not vemure one ſtep out of the pad of Heaven, for fear ¶ an 
of being laughed at for walking ſtrictly init? it is a poor re- an 
livion that cannot ſtand againſt a jeſt, EP yo 

Sell not your hopes of heavenly treaſures nor any thing that IN de: 

eiongs to your eternal intereft, tor any of the advantages Ot Il no 
the preſent fe: „What ſhall it profit a man to gain the whole I ma 
world 2nd loſe his own lou,” : Remember Fa 
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Remember alſo the words of the wiſe man, He that toveth 
pleaſure ſhall be a poor man ;” he that indulgeth himſelf in 


% wine and oil,” that is, in drinking, in feaſting, and in ſen- 


ſual gratifications, “ hall not be rich.” It is one of St. Saul's 


charaddets of a moſt degenerate age, when “ men become love - 


ers of pleaſure more than lovers of God,” And that “ fieſhiy 
luſts war againſt the foul,” is St. Peter's caveat to the Chriſtians 
of his time, | | 

XI. Preſerve your conſcience always ſoft and ſenſible; if but 


one {in force its way into that tender part of the ſon}, and dwell 


ealy there, the road is paved for a thouſand iniquities, 

And take heed that under any ſcruple, doubt or temptation 
whatſoever, you never let any reaſonings ſatisfy your conſcience, 
which will not be a ſufficient anſwer or apology to the great 
Judge at the laſt day, 8 


XII. Keep this thought ever in your mind. It is a world of 


vanity and vexation in which you live; the flatteries and prom- 
iſes of it are vain and deceitful ; prepare therefore to meet qiſ- 
appointments, Many of its occurrences are teazing ard vexa- 
tious. In every ruffling ſtorm without, poſſeſs your ſpirit in 
patience, and let all be calm and fereve within. Clouds and 
tempeſts are only found in the lower ſkies; the heavens above 
are ever bright and clear, 
in theſe ſerene regions; live as a ſtranger here on earth, but as 
a citizen of heaven, if you will maintain a ſoul at taſe. 

XIII. Since in mary things we offerd all, and there is not 
a day paſſes which is perfectly free from fin, ler “ repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jefus Chriſt,” be your 
daily work, A frequent renewal of theſe exerciſes which make 
a chriſtian at firſt, will be a conſtant evidence of your ſincere 
chritianity, and give you peace in life, and hope in death, 

XIV. Ever carry about with you fuch a ſenſe of the uncer- 
tainty of every thing in this lite, and of lite itſelf, as to put 
nothing off till to-morrow, which you can convenientiy do 
to day. Dilatory perfons are frequently expoſed to ſurprize 
and hurry in every thing that belongs to them: the time is come, 
and they are unprepared. Let the concerns of your ſoul and 
your ſhop, your trade and your religion, lie always in ſuch or- 
der, as far as poſlible, that death, at a ſhort warning, may be 
no occaſion of a diſquieting tumult in yohr ſpirit, and that you 


may eſcape the anguiſh of a bitter repentance in a dying hour. 
Fare wel. | Phtronimus, 


Let your heart and hope dwell much 
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Phronimus, a conſiderable Eafi-land merchant, happened a 
upon a Copy of theſe advices, about the time when he permitted WW d 
his ſon to commence a partner{hip with him in his trade; he 
tranſcribed them with his own hand, and made a preſent ot n. 
them to the youth, together with the articles of partnerchip. ſt 
Here, young man, ſaid he, is a paper of more worth than theſe g 
articles. Read it over once a month, till it is wrought in your tt 
very ſoul and temper. Walk by theſe rules, and I can tiuſt my a] 
eſtate in your hands. Copy out theſe counſels in your lite, E 
and you will make me and yourſelf eaſy and happy, * 
o FPPENCED ci 
| 5 te 
The Viſon of Mirza, exhibiting a Pidittre. of Human Liſe. di 
| | ZI | fa 
I, N the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the ſe, 
| cuſtom of my forefathers, I always kept holy, after hay- 
ing waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning devotions, I a 
aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to pals the reit of the th 
day in meditation and prayer, As I was here airing myſelf on w 
the tops of the mountaias, I fell inte a profound conternpla- fr, 
tion on the vanity of human life; and paſſing from one thought DE 
to another, ſurely ſaid 1, man is but a ſhadow, and lite a dream, an 
2. Whilk I was thus muſing, I catt my eyes towards the ſum- {ia 
mit of a rock that was nut tar from me, where I diſcovered is 
one in the habit of a ſhepberd, with a little muſical inſtrument 
in his hand. As I lookedupon bim he applied it to his lips, and (if 
began to play upon it. The ſound ef it was exceedingly ſweet, ar 


and wrought into à variety of tunes that were inexpreſſibly me- nu 
lodious, and altogether d fferent from any thing I had ever the 
heard: they put me in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are ar 
played to the departed ſouls of good men upon thelr firſt arri- br. 
val in paradiſe, to wear out the impreſſions ot the laſt agonies, thi 
and qualify them for the pleaſures of that happy place. My pe. 
heart melted away in ſecret raptures. © al 
3. I had often been told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been entertained with W pe; 
ibat muſic who bad paſſed by it, but never heard that the mu- un. 
 fician bad before mate himſelf viſible. When he bad raifed my we 
thoughts by tho ? tranſporting airs which he played, to lafle the W wh 
pleaſures of bis converfation, as I looked upon him like one I the 
. | ; aſtonipꝛed, 
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aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand, 


* þ 
8 


directed me to approach the place where he ſat. 

4. I drew near with that reverence which is due to a ſuperior 
nature; and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivating 
ſtrains J had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The 
genius ſmiled on me with a look of compailion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once giſpelied 
all the fears and apprebentions with which 1 approackee him. 
He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, faid he, | have heard thee in thy ſoliloquies: follow me. 

5. Ne then led me to thequgheſt pinacle of the rock, and pla- 
cing me on the top of it, caſt thine eyes eaftward, ſaid he, and 
tell me what thou ſeeſt, I fee, ſaid I, a huge valley, and a pro- 
digioustide of water rolling through it, The valley thou Jeeſt, 
laid he, is the valley of mijery, and che tide of water that thou 
ſeeit is part oi the great tide of eternity, 

6, What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I ſee rifes out of 
a thick miſt at one end, and again loofes itſelf in a thick miſt at 
the other? What thou ſceft aid he, is that portion of eternity 
which is called tine, meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching 
from the beginning ofthe world to its conſummation, Examine 
now, faid he, this {ca that is bounded with darkneſs at both ends 
and tell me what thou diſcoveteſt in it. I fee a bridge, faid I, 
ſtanding in the midil of the tide. The bridge thou ſeeſt ſaid he, 
is human lite; coniider it attentively, | | 

7. Upon a more leiſurely furvey of it, I tound that it con- 
lifted ot threeſcdre and ten ence arches, with ſeveral broken 
arches, which added to thoſ2 that were entire, made up the 
number of about an kundied, As I was counting the arches, 
the genius told me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand 
arches ; but that a great flood ſwept away the 1eſt,- and left the 
bridge in the ruinous condition [ now beheld it: but tell me fur- 
ther, faid he, what thou Cifcovereft on it, I ſee multitudes of 
people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud hanging on 
each end of it. | | | 

8. As] looked more atientively, I ſaw ſeveral of the paſſen- 
gers dropping through the bricge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it; and upon further examination, perceived there 
were innumerable trap oars that lay concealed in the bridge, 
Which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, bu: they fell through 

chem into the ude, and immediately diſappeared, Thie hidd- n 
[ 2 Pittalis 
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pitfalls were ſet very thick at the entrance of the bridge, ſo tlrat 
throngs of people no ſooner broke through the cloud, but ma- 
ny of them fell into them, They grew thinner towards the 
middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the end 
of tze arches that were entire. : 

9. There were indeed fome perſons, but their number was 
very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being quite 
tired and ſpent with fo long a walk, 

10. I pafled ſometime in the contemplation of this wonderful 
ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which it preſented, 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to fee ſeveral drop- 
ping unexpected!y in the midſt of mirth and jollity, and catch- 
ing at every thing that Rood by them to ſave themlelves. Some 
were looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful poſture, 
and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell out of fight, 
Mubitudes were very buſy in the purſuit of bubb'es, that elit: er- 
ed in their eyes and danced before them; but often when th 
thought themſelves witizin the reach of them, their footing fail- 
ed, and down they funk. | 

11. In this confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimi- 
*tars in their hands, and others with wiinals, who ran to and fro 
upon the bridge, thruſting ſeveral per ſons on trap doors which 
did not ſeem to lie in their way, and which they migkt have 
eſcaped had they not been thus forced upon them. | 


12. The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melancholy- 


proſpect, told me 1 had dwelt long enough upon it; takethine 
eyes off the bridge, ſays he, and tell me it thou ſeeſt any thing 
thou duſt not comprehend, Upon looking up, what mean, 
ſaid I, thoſe great {lights of birds that are perpetually hovering 
about the bridge, and ſetiling upon it from time to time © I ſee 
vultu:es, harpies, ravens, COrmorants, ard amopg many other 
feaihcred creatyres ſeveral little winged boys, that perch in great 
gumbers upon che middle arches, Theſe, ſaid the genius, are 
envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, with the like cares 
and paſſions that infeſt human lite. 1 | 
13. I here fetched a deep ſigh; Alas, faid I, man was made 
in vain | how is he given away to miſery and mortality! tor- 
' tured in life and ſwallowed pp in death! The genius being mo- 
ved in Compaſſion towards me, bid me quit fo uncc mfortable 2 
proſpet, Look no more, faid le, on man inthe fuſt tage pt 
« | is 
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his exiſtepce, in his ſetting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye 
on the thick miſt into which the tide bears the ſeveral genera- 
tions of mortals that fall into it. 

14. 1 diteciag} my fight as J was ordered, and (hether or 
no the gocd genius flrengthened it with any ſupertr arural force, 
or diſſipated pait of the miſl that was before tc thick for the 
eye lo penetrate) 1 ſaw 1he valley opening at the further end, 
and ſpreading torth into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant running through the midſt of it, and diziding 
it into two equal parts, The clouds till refted on one half ot 
it, inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it; but the other 
appeared to me a vaſt ocean plarted with innumerable iſlands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers; and interwoven with 
a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that ran among them. 

15. I could ſee perſons dieſſed in glorious habits with Far- 
lands upon their heads, paſling among the trees, lying down 

dy the ſides of fountairs, or reſting on becs of flowers; and 
could hear a confuſed harmemy of finging birds, falling waters, 
human voices, and mulical inſtruments. Gladneis grew in ne 
at the diſcovery cf ſo celighttul a ſcene, 1 wiſhed for the wings 
cf an eagle that I might fiy away to thoſe happy leais; but the 


J genius told me, there was yo paſſage to them, except through 
) 3 of death that L faw opening every moment upon the 
2 bitdpe, y 
= The iſlands, faid ke, th-t lie fo freſh and green defoie 
y tbee, and with which the Whole face of the ocean appears 
e ſpotted as far as thou canſt fee, are more in number than tte 
Y {and on the fea ſhore ; there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe 
| which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching fu ther than thine eye, 
g er even thine imagination can extend itſelf, Theſe are the 
2 manſions of good men after death, who, according to the de- 
r WW Free and kinds of virtue in whick they excelled, are difiributed. 
it among thele ſeveral iflands, which abound with pleaſures of 
re different kinds, and degrees, ſuitable to the reliſles and perfec- 
3 tions of thoſe who are ſettied in them; every iſland is a paradiſe 
accommodated to its reſpective inhabitants, 
de 17. Are not theſe, O Mi:Za, habitations worth contending 
r- for 2 Does life appear miſerable, that gives thee opportunities 
o- of earning ſuch a reward? Is death to be feared that will con- 
2 vey thee to ſo an happy exiſtence? Think not man was made 


of in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him. I gazed 
als With 
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with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe happy iflands, At length, 
faid I, hew me now, I belcech chte, the ſecrets that lie hid 
under thote. dark clouds, which cover the ocean on the other 
fide of the rock of adamant, 

18. The genius making me no anſwer, ] turned about to 
addrels myiclt to him a lecond time, but 1 found that he had 
left me; then turned again to the vifſion which J had been fo 
long contemplating ; but inftead of the rolling tide, the arch- 
ed b:idge, and the happy iflazds, I ſaw nothing but the long 
hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, and cawels grazing 
upon the lides of it. 93 e 
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Riches not produttive of Happinefi; The Story of Ortogrul of 
baſia . | i 


| Iller, No. 99. 
yy S Ortogrul of Baſra was one day wandering along the 

4 Preets of Bagdat, muling on the varieties ot merchan- 
ze which the ſhops offered to his view, and obſerving the dif- 
ferent occupations Which buſted the multitudes on every fide, 
he was awakened from the tranquility of meditation by a crowd 
that obſtructed his paſſage, He raiſed his eyes and faw the chief 
Vitier, who, having returned from the Divan, was entering 
his palace. | x” | 

2, Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and being ſuppoſed 
to have ſome petition for the Viſier, was permitted to enter, 
He ſurveyed the ſpaciouſneſs of the apartments, admired the 
walls hung with golden tapeſtry, and the floors covered with 
| filken Carpets, and deſpiſed the {imple neatneſs of his own little 
habitation, 

3. Surely, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace is the ſeat of happi- 
neſs, where pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and diſcontent and 
ſorrow can have no admiſlion, Whatever nature has provided 
for the delight of ſevſe, is here ſpread forth to be enjoyed, 
What can mortals hope or imagive which the mafter of this 
palace has not obtained? The diflzes of luxury cover his table, 
the voice of harmony lulls bim in his bowers ; he breathes the 
fragrance of the groves of Java, and ſleeps upon the down of 
the Cygneis of Ganges, He ſpeaks, and his mandate is * ; 


e witches and his wiſh is gratified ! all whom he ſees obey bim, 
and all whom he hears flatter him, 


3 
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4. How different, Oncgrul, is thy condition, who att 


doomed to the perpetual torments of unſatisfied defire ; and who. 
hait no amuſement in thy power that can withhold thee from 


thy own reflections! They tell thee that thou art wiſe, but 
what doss wiſdom avail with poverty? None will flatter the 


poor, ard the wiſe have very little power of flattering them-. 


ſelves, That man is farely the moſt wrerched of the ſons of 
wre:tchedneſs, who lives with his own faults and follies always 
before him, and who has none to reconciie him to himſelf by 
praiſe and veretation. I have long ſought content, and have 
not found it; I will from this moment endeavour to be rich, 

5. Full of his new reſolution, he ſhut himielf in his chamber 
tor fix months to deliberate how he ſhould grow rich ; he 
ſometimes propoſed to offer himiclf as a counſellar to one of 
the kings of India, and ſometi mes refolved to dig for diamonds 
in the mines of Golconda. One day, after ſome hours paſſed 
in violent fluctuation cf opinion, ſieep infenſtbly ſeized him in 
his chair; he dreamed that he was ranging a deſert Country in 
ſearch of ſome one that might teach him te grow rich; and as 
he ood on the top of a hill ſhaded by cy pieſe, in doubt whi- 
ther to direct his eps, his father appeared on a ſudden ſtanding 
before him. 5 

6, Ortogrul, ſaid the old man, I know thy perplexity ; liſten 
to thy father; turn thine eye on the oppoſite mountaip. Or- 
togrul looked, and ſaw a torrent tumbling down the rocks, 


roaring with the noiſe of thunder, and {catering its foam on 


the im ending w od. Now, ſaid his father, behold the valle 
that lies between the hills, | 


7. Ortogrul looked, and eſpied a Fitle well, out of which 


ifued a ſmall rivulet. Tell me, now, faid his father, doſt 


thou wiſh for ſudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like 


the mountain torrent, or for a flow and gradual encrtaſe, re- 


ſembling the rill gliding from the well? Let me be quickly rich, 


faid {rtogrul ; let the golden ſtream be quick and violent. 

S. Lock reurd thee, ſaid his father, cence again, Oc togrol 
looked, and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and duſty ; 
bur following the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide 
lake, which the jupply, fluw and conſtant, kept always full. 
tie waked and determined to grow rich by ſilent profit, and 
perſevering induſtry. | 9. Having 
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9. Having ſold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandize, 
and in Aventy years purchaſed lands on which he raiſed a houſe, 
-_ ſumptuouſneſs to that of the Viſier, to which he invited 
all the miniſters of pleaſure, expecting to enjoy all the felicity 
which he had imagined riches able to afford. Leiſure ſoon made 
him weaty of himſelf, and he longed to be perſuaded that he 
was great and happy. He was courteous and liberal; he gave 
al! that approached him hopes of pleaſing him, and all who 
pleaſed him hopes of being rewarded, Evety art of praiſe was 

tried, and every ſource of adulatory fiction was exhauſted. 
10. Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, becauſe he 
found himſe}f unable to bebeve them. His own heart told him 
bis- frailties, His own underſtanding reproached him with his 
faults. How long, ſaid he, with a deep figh, have I been la- 
bouring in vain to amafs wealth which at laſt is uſcleſs ! Let no 


fattered, = | 
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bs of the Scriptures, as ihe Rule of Life: | 
| . 1. S you advance in years and underſtanding, I hope you 


| will be able to examine for yourſelf the evidence of 
the chriſtian religion, and that you will be convinced, on ra- 
tional grounds, of its divine authority. At preſent, ſuch inqui- 
ries would demand more ſtudy, and greater powers of reaſoning 
than your age admits of. It is your part therefore, till you are 
capable of undertianding the proofs, to believe your parents and 
teachers, that the holy ſcriptures are writings inſpired by God, 
containing a true hiſtory. of facts, in which we are deeply con- 
cerned—a true recital of the laws given by God to Motes, and 
of the precepts of out bleed Lord and Saviour, delivered from 
- his own mouth to his diſciples, and repeated and enlatged upon 
in the edify ing epiſtles of his Apoſtles «who were men choſen 
ftom amongff thoſe who had the advantage of converſing with 
our Lord, to bear witneſs of his miracles and reſurre ion and 
who, after his aſcenſion, were aſſifted and inſpired by the Holy 
Ghoft. N N 
2. This ſacred volume muſt be the rule of your life, In it 
you will find all truths neceſſary to be believed; and plain _ 
: f . # 3 1. 
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man hereafter wiſh to be rich, who is already too wiſe to be 
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eaſy dixections fos the practice of every duty. Vour bible then 
muſt be your chief lady and delight: but as it contaitis many 
various kinds of writing - ſome parts obſcure aud difficult of 
interpretation, others plain and imelligible to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity-- | would chiefly recommend to your frequent peruſal, 
{uch parts of the ſacred writings as are moſt adapted to your 
undertianding, and mom recetiary for your inſtruction, 
. Oar Saviour's precep!s are ſpoken to the common people 
amongſt the Jews: and were therefore given in a manner ealy 
to be underſtood, and equally ftiriking and inſtructive to the 
learned and untearned ; for the moſt ignorant may comprehend 
them, whilſt the wiel muſt be charmed and awed by the beau- 
tiful and majeſtic fimplicity with which they art expreſſed, Of 
the ſame kind are tne Ten Commandments, delivered by God 
to Moſes; wich, as they were deligned for univerſal laws, 
are worded in the moſl conciſe and {imple manner, yet wirh a 
Majeſty that commands our utmoſt reverence. 

4. I think you will receive great pleaſure, as well , as m- 
provement, from the hiftorical books of the Old Teſtament- 
provided you read them as an biſtory, in a regular courſe, and 
keep the thread of it in your mind as you go on. I know of 
none, true or fictious, that is equally wonderful, intereſting, 
and affecting; or that is told in {o ſhort and imple a manner 
as this, Which is of all hiſtories the moſt authentic, 

J. I ſhall give you ſome briet directions, concerning the 
method and courle I with you to purſue, in reading the Holy 

Scriptures, May you be enabled to make the belt uſe of this 
moſt precious gift of God. this lacred treaſure of knowledge !-»= | 
May you read the bib! e, not as a taſk, nor as the dull employ- | 
ment of that day only in which you are forbidden more lively 
entertainments---but, with a hncere and ardent defire of inftruc- 
tion ; with that love and delight in God's word, which the 
holy Pfalmiſt ſo pathetically felt and deſcribed, and which is the 
natural conſequence of loving God and virtue, | 

6. Though | ſpeak this of the Bible in general, 1 would not 
be underſtood to mean, that ev ety part of the volume is equal- | 
ly intereſting. I have already faid, that is conſiſts of various 
matter, and various kinds of books, which muſt be read with 
different views and ſentiments. 

7. The having ſome general notion of what you are to ex- 
pect from each book, may poilibly belp you 20 underſtand 


them. 
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them. I ſhall treat you as if you were perfectly new to the 
whole; for ſo J wiſh you to confider yourſelf; becauſe the 
time-and manner in which childern uſually read the Bible, are 


very ill calculated to make them really acquainted with it ; and 
too many people who have read it thus, without underſtand- 
ing it in their youth, ſatisty themſelves that they know enough 
of it, and never afterwards ſtudy it with attention when they 


come to a mature age. | 
8. It the feelings of your heart whilſt you read, correſp nd 


wih thoſe of mine whilſt I write, I ſhall not be without the 


advantage of your partial aſſection, 10 give weight to my ad- 
vice; for, believe me, my heart and eyes overflow with tender- 
neſs, when I tell you how warm and earpeſt my prayers are 


tor your happineſs here and hereafter, 


=o Of G enefis . 


9. NOW proceed to give you ſome ſhort fcetches of the 


matter contained in the different books of the Bible, 


and of the courſe in which they ought to de read. 


10, The firſt book, Geneſis, contains the moſt grand, and 
to us, the moſt intereſting events, that ever happened in the 


univerſe; The creation of the world and of man: The deplo- 


rable fall of man, from his firſt ſtate of excellence and bliſs, to 


the diſtreſſed condition in which we ſee all his deſcendants con- 
-tinue : The ſentence of death pronaunced on Adam, and on 


all his race --with the reviving promiſe of that deliverance, 


which has ſince been wrought for us by our bleſſed Saviour: 
The account of the early ſtate of the world; Of the univerſal 
deluge: The divifion of mankind into different nations and lan- 
guages: Theſtory of Abraham, the founder ofthe Jewiſh people; 
whoſe untſhaken faith and obedience, under the ſevereſt trial human 


nature could ſuſtain, obtained ſuch favour in the ſight of God, 


that he vouchſafed to ſtyle him his friend, and promiſed to make 
of his poſterity a great nation; and that in his ſeed- - that is in 


one of his deſcendants all the kingdoms of the earth ſhould be 


bleſſed: this you will eaſily ſee, refers to the Meſſiah, who was 
to be the bleſſing and deliverance of all nations, 


rr, It is amazing that the Jews, poſſeſſing this prophecy 
among many others, ſhould have been fo blinded by prejudice, 


as to have expected, from this great perſonage, only a tempo- 
tal deliverauce of their own nation from the ſubjection to which 


they 
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they were reduced under the Romans: It is equally amazing, 
that ſome chriſtians theuld, even now, confine the bleſſed ef- 
fects of his appearance upon earth, to this or that particular 
ſect or profeſſion, when he is ſo clearly and emphatically de- 
ſcribed as the Saviour of the whole world. 

12, The ſtory of Abraham's proceeding to. ſacrifice his only 
Lon, at the command of God, is affecting in the higheſt degree, 
and ſets forth a pattern of unlimited reſignation, that every one 
ought to imitate in theſe trials of obedience under temptation, 
or of acquieſcence under afflicting diſpenſations, which fall to 
their lot: of this we may be aſſured, that our trials will be al- 
ways proportioned to the powers afforded us. It we have not 
Abraham's ſtrength of mind, neither ſhall we be called upon to 
lift the bloody knife againſt the boſom of an only child; but, if 
the .almighty arm ſhould be lifted up againſt him, we mult be 

ready to refign him, and all we hold dear to the divine will. 
13. This action of Abraham has been cenſured by ſome who. 
do not attend to the diſtinction between obedience toa ſpecial com 
uand, and the deteſt ably cruel ſacrifices of the heathens, who ſome- 
times voluntarily and without any divine injunctions, offered up 
their own children, under the notion of appeaſing the anger of 
their Gods. An abſolute command from God himſeli---as in 
the caſe of Abrakam---entirely alters the moral nature of the 
action; ſince he, and he only, has a perfect right over the 
lives of his creatures, and may appoint whom he will, either 
angel or man, to be his inftrument of deſtruction. 

14. That it was really the voice of God, which pronounced 
the command and not 2 deluſion, might be made certain to A- 
braham's mind, by means we do not comprehend, but which 
-we know to be within the power of him who made our ſouls ae 
well as bodies, and who can controu! and direct every faculty 
of the human mind: and we may be aſſured, that if he was 
pleaſed to reveal himſelf ſo miraculoufly, he would not leave a 
poſſibility of doubting whether it was a real or an imaginary 
revelation: thus the ſacrifice of Abraham appears to be clear of 
all ſuperſtition, and. remains the nobleſt inſtance of religious 
faith and ſubmiſſion, that was ever given by a mere man: we 
cannot wonder that the bleſſings beſtowed on him for it, ſhould - 
have been extended to his poſterity. 8 
5. This book proceeds with the hiſtory of Ifaac, which be- 

-comes very intereſting to us, * the touching ſceve I have 


mentioned, 
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mentioned,---and, ftill more ſo, if we conſider him as the type 
of our Saviour ; It recounts his marriage with Rebecca---the 
birth and hiſtory of his two ſons, Jacob, the father ot the 
© twelve tribes, and Efau, the father of the Edomites or Idumeans 
the exquiſitely affecting flory of Joſeph and his brethren--- 
and of his tranſpjaming the Iſraelites into Egypt, who there 
multiplied to a great nation, | 


* 


3 ve | : Of Exodus, 


16. FN Exodus, you read of a ſeries of wonders, wrought by the 

» Almighty to reſcue the oppreſſed Iſraelites from the cru- 

el tyranny ot the Egyptians, who having firſt received them as 
gueſts, by degrees reduced them to a ſlate of ſlavery. By the 
moſt peculiar mercies and exertions in their favour, God prepar- 

ed his choſen people to receive, with reverent and obedient 
hearts, the ſolemn reſtitution of thoſe primitive laws, which pro- 


which, at leaſt, he had made known by the dictates of con- 
ſcience, but which time, and the degeneracy of mankind, had 
much obſcured, SES 
17. This important revelation was made to them in the wil- 
derneſs of Sinah ; there, aſſembled before the burning moun- 
tain, ſurrounded © with blacknels, and darkneſs and tempeſt,” 
they heard the awful voice of God pronounce the eternal law, 
impreſſing it on their bearts, with circumſlances of terror, buy 
without thoſe encouragements and thoſe excellent promiſes, 
Which were afterwards offered to mankind, by Jeſus Chrift, 
Thus were the great laws of morality reftored to the Jews, and 
| through them tranſmitted to other nations; and by that means 
2 great reſiraint was oppoſed td the torrent of vice and impietys 
which began to prevail over the world. "0 
18. To thoſe moral precep's, which are of perpetual and 
univerſal obligation, were ſuper-added, by the miniſtration of 
"Moſes, many peculiar inſtitutions, wiſely adapted to different 
ends---either, to fix the memory of thoſe paſt deliverances, 
which were figurative ot a future and far greater ſalvation- - to 
place iaviolable barriers betweenthe Jews and idolatrous na- 
tions, by whom they were ſurruunded---or, to be the civil law 
by which the community was to be governed, | © 
19. To conduct this ſeries of events, and to eſtabliſh or 
1 8 laws 
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laws with his people, God raiſed tp that great prophet: Moſes, | 


whoſe faith and piety enabled him to undertake and execute the 
moſt arduous enterprizes, and to purſue, with unabated Zeal, » 
the welfare of his countrymen ; even in the hour of death, this. 
generous ardour lil] prevailed ; his laſt moments were employ- 
ed in fervent prayers for their proſperity, and, in rapturous 
gratitude, for the glimpſe vouchſafed him of a Saviour, far 


greater than himſelf, whom God would one day raiſe up 10 his i 


ople, 

= Thus did Moſes, by the excellency of his faith, obtain a 
glorious pre-eminence among the ſaints and prophets in heaven; 
while on earth he will be forever revered as the firſt of thoſe - 
benefactors to mankind, whoſe labours for the public good 
have endeared their memory to all ages, 


p 


Of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 


21; HE next book is Leviticus, which contains little be- 
ſides the laws for the peculiar ritual objervance of 

the Jews, and therefore affords no great inſtruction to us now; 
you may pals it over entirely :- and for the ſame reafon you 
may omit the firſt eight chapters of Numbers. The reſt of 
Numbers is chiefly a continuation. of the hiſtory, with ſome 
ritual laws, | 
22. In Deuteronomy, Moſes makes a recapitulation of the 
foregoing hiſtory, with zealous exhortations to the people, 
faithfully to worſlip and obey that God who had worked ſach 
amazing wonders for them; he promiſes them the nob!eft tem- 
poral bleſſings if they prove obedient, and adds the moſt awtul 

and ſtriking denunciations againſt them, E they rebel, or fore 
fake the true God, 5 

23. 1 have before obſerved, that the ſanctions of the Moſaic 
hw, were temporal rewards and puniſhments; thoſe of the 
New Teſtament are eternal : "Theſe laſt, as they are ſo infinite- 
ly more forcible than the firſt, were reſerved for the laſt, beſt 
gift to mankind---and were revealed by the Mefizah, in the 
fulleſt and cleareſt manner. Moſes, in this book directs the 
method in which the Iſraelites were to deal with the ſeven na- 
tions, whom they were appointed to puniſh for their profligacy 
and idolatry, and whoſe land they were to poſſeſs, when they 
had driven out the old inhabitants. He gives them gr 
| 12 aws, 
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laws, civil as well as religious, which were after the ſtanding 


municipal laws of that people---This book concludes with Mo- 


ſes's ſong and death, 


Of Joshua, 


. 44. HE book of Joſhua contains the conqueſt of the 


Iſraelites over the ſeven nations, and their eſtab- 
liſhment in the propoſed land, Their treatment of theſe con- 
duered nations muſt appear to you very cruel and unjuſt, it 
you conſider it as their own act, unauthoriſed by a poltive com- 
- mand; but they had the moſt abſolute injunctions, not to 
ipare theſe corrupt people; „to make no covenant with them, 
nor ſhew mercy to them, but utterly to deſtroy them: “ and the 
reaſon is given, „ left they ſhould turn away the Itraelites from 
following the Lord, that they might ſerve other gods.“ The 
| Children of Iſrael are to be confidered as infliruments inthe 
hand of the Lord, to puniſh thoſe whoſe idolatry and wicked- 
neſs hed deſervedly brought deſtruction on them: this example, 
therefore, cannot be pleaded in behalf of cruelty, or bring any 
imputation on the character of the Jews, ; ; 
25. With regard to other cities, which did not belong to 
theſe ſeven nations, they were directed to deal with them, ac- 
* cording to the common law of arms at that time, If the city 
ſubmitted, it became tributary, and the people were ſpared, if 
itreſiſted, the men were to be ſlain, but the women and chil- 
dren ſaved. | | | 
26, Yet, though the crime of cruelty cannot be juſtly laid to 
their charge on this occaſion, you will obſerve in the courſe of 
their hiſtory, many things recorded of them very difſerent 
from what you would expect from the choſen people of Gd, 
if you ſuppoſed them ſelected on account of their own merit; 
their national character was by no means amiable; and we axe 
repeatedly told, that they were not choſen for their ſuperior 
righteouſneſs; for they were a ſtiff necked pecple, and pro- 
voked the Lord with their rebellions from the day they left 
Egypt.“ « You have been rebellious againf. the Lord, 
Ways Moſes) from the day that I knew you.” And he vehe- 
mently exhorts them, not to flatter themſelves that their ſucceſs 
Was, in any degree, owing to their own merits, ; 
27. They were appointed to be the ſcourge of other nations, 
„ | whoſe 
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8 whoſe crimes rendered them fit vbje&s of divine chaſiffement, - 
= For the ſake of righteous Abraham# their founder, and perhaps 
for many other wiſe reaſons, undiſcovered to us, they were ſe- 
lected from a world overrun with idolatry, to preſerve upon 
earth the pure worſhip of the one only God, and to be honour- 
ed with the bitth ot the Meſſiah amongſt them. For this end, 


FE they were precluded, by divine command, from mixing with 
Me any other people, and defended, by a great number of peculiar 
N rites and obſervances, from falling into the corrupt worſhip 
w practiſed by their neighbours, 
y | Of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, 
; | 
F 28, TH book of Judges, in which you will find the affect- 
N : ing ſtories of Sampſon and Jeptha, carries on the hif- 
I tory from the death of Joſhua, about two hundred and fifty 
8 years; but, the facts are not told in the times in which they 
happened, which makes Come confuſion ; and it will be neceſ- 
5 * fary to conſult the marginal dates and notes, as well as the in- 
dex, in order to get any clear idea of the ſucceſſion of eyents 
during that period, | 8 
0 209. The hiſtory then proceeds regularly through the two 
— books of Samuel, and thoſe of Kings; nothing can be more 
y intereſting and entertaining than the reigns of Saul, David, and 
f Solomon; but, after the death of Solomon, hen ten, tribes 
- revolted from his ſon Rehoboam, and became a ſeparate king- 
dom, you will find ſume difficulty in underFanding diſtinctly 
w the hiſtories of the two kingdoms of Ifrael and Judah, which 
f ae blended together, and by the likeneſs of the names, and 
il other particulars, will be apt to confound your mind, without 
, great attention to the different threads thus carried on together: 
; The index here will be of great uſe to you, The ſecond book 
e of Kings concludes with tte Babyloniſh captivity, 588 years 
x before Chriſt; till which time the kingdom of Judah had de- 
4 ſcended uninterruptedly in the line of David. 
, / Chronuetes, Ara, Nehemial, and Efher. 
5 30. HE firſt book of Chronicles begins with a genealogy 
| trom Adam, rough all the tries of liracl and Ju- 
' fab ; and the remainder is the ame hiſtory which is contained 
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in the books of Kings, with little or no variation, till the ſepa- 
ration of the ten tribes: From that period it proceeds with 
the hiſtory of the kingdom of Judah alone, and gives therefore 
a more regular and clear account of the affairs of Judah, than 
the book of Kings. You may paſs over the firſt bock of Chron. 
icles, and the nine firſt chapters of the ſecond book ; but, by all 
means, read the remaining chapters, as they will give you more 
clear and diſtin ideas of the hiſtory of Judah, than'that you 
read in the ſecond book of Kings. The ſecond book of Chron- 


icles ends, like the ſecond of Kings, with the Babyloniſh 


- Captivity. 


31. You muſt purſue the hiſtory in the book of Ezra, which 


Dives the account of the return of ſome of the Jews on the edict 


t Cyrus, and ot the rebuilding of the Lord's temple. 


32. Nehemiah carries on the hiſtory for about twelve years, 


when he himſelf was governor of Jeruſalem, with authority to 
. rebuild the walls, &c. | 


33. The fiory of Eſther is prior in time to that of Ezra and 


Nehemiah ; as you wil! fee by the marginal dates; however, 


ac it happened during the ſeventy years captivity, and is a kind 
of epiſode, it may be read in its own place, 
34. This is the laſt of the canonical books that is properly 


hiſtorical; and I would therefore adviſe, that you paſs over 


what follows, till you bave continued the hiftory through the 


apocryphal books. 


. Of Jeb. 


| 35. PHE ſtory of Job is probably very ancient, though 


that is a point upon x hich learned men have differed ; 

It is dated, however, 1520 years before Chriſt ; I believe it is 
uncertain by whom it was written; many parts of it are ob- 
ſcure, but it is well worth ſtudying, for the extreme beauty of 
the Poetry, and for the noble and ſublime devotion it contains. 
36, The ſubject of the diſpute between Job and his pretended 


friends, ſeems to be whether the Providence of God diſtributes 
the rewards and puniſhments of this life, in exact proporton 


to the merit or demerit of each individual. His antagoniſts ſup- 
pole that it does; and therefore infer from Job's uncommon 


_ . Calamities, that, notwithitanding his apparent righteoutneſs, + 
he was in reality a grievous finner : They aggravate his ſuppoſ- 


_ „ ed 


— 
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ed guilt, by the imputation of hypocriſy, and call upon him to 
confeſs it, and to acknowledge the juſtice of bis punifi: ment. 

37. Job aſſerts his own innocence and virtue in the muſt pa- 
thetic manner, yet dos not preſume to accuſe the Supreme Be- 
ing of injuſtice, Elihu attempts to arbitrate the watter, .by al- 
ledging the impoſſibility that fo trail and ignorant a creature as 
man ſhould comprehend the ways of the Almighty, and there- - 
fore condemns the unjuſt and cruel inference the three friends 
had drawn from the ſufferings of Job, He alſo blames Job for 
the preſumption of acquitting himſelf of all iniquity, fince the 
beſt of men are not pure in the fight of God---but all have ſomes 
thing to repent of; and he adviſes him to make this uſe of his 
afflictions. | 3 

38. At laſt, by a bold figure of poetry, the Supreme Being 
himſelf is introduced, ſpeaking from the whirlwind, and filenc- 
ing them all by the moſt ſublime diſplay of his own power, mag- 
nificence, and wiſdom, and of the comparative, littleneſs and 
Ignorance of men, This indeed is the only cunciuſion of the 
argument, which could be drawn at a time when life and im- 
mortality were rot yet brought to light; a future retribution is 
the only ſatisfactory ſolution of the difficulty arifing irum the 
ſufferings of good people in this life. 


O the Palms. 


39. MEX T follow the Pſalms, with which you cannot be 
too converſant, If you have any taſte, either for 
poetry or devotion, they will be your delight, and will afford 
you a continual feaſt. The bible tranſlation is far better than 
that uſed in the common-prayer book, and will often. give you 
the ſenſe, when tte other is obſure, In this, as well as in al! 
other parts of the ſcripture, you muſt be careful always to con- 
ſult the margin, which gives you the correctioꝝs made ſince the 
laſt tranſlation, and is generally preferable to the words of the 
text, | A 

40. I would wiſh you to ſelec from the Pſalms that pleaſe 
you beſt, and get chem by heart; or, at leaſt, make yourſelf 
maſter of the ſentiments contained in them: Dr, Delany's life 
of David, will ſhew you the occaſions on which ſeveral of 
them were compoſed, which add much to their beauty and pro- 
priety ; and by comparing them with the events of David's life, 
you will greatly enhance your pleaſure in them. 41. Never 
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160 The Toung Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, 
41. Never did the ſpirit of true piety breathe more ſtrongly 
than in theſe divine ſongs ; which being added to a rich vein of 
poctty, makes them more captivating to my heart and imagin— 
ation, than any thing 1 ever read. Wu will confider how 
great diſadvantages any poem muſt ſuſtam from being rendered 
literally into proſe, and then imagine how beautiful theſe muſt 
be in the original. May you be enabled by reading then fre- 
quently, to transfuſe into your own breaft that holy flame which 

-- infpired the writer !--- T'o delight in the Lord, and in his laws, 

like the Plalmiſt---to rejoice in him always, and to think © one 
day in his courts better than a_ thouſand !”---But may you ei- 

cape the heart piercing ſorrow of ſuch repentance as that of 
David---by avoiding ſin, which humbled this unhappy king to 

the duſt- and which coſt him ſuch bitter anguiſh, as it is im- 

poſuble to read of without being moved. 

42. Not all the pleatures of the moſt proſperous finners, 
could counterbalance the hundredth part of thoſe ſenſations de- 
ſcribed in his penitential Pſalms---and which muſt be the pcr- 
tion of every man, who has fallen from a religious flate into 
ſuch crimes, when once he recovers a ſenſe of religion and vir- 
tue, and is brought to a real hatred of ſin: however available 
ſuch repentance may be to the ſatety and happineſs of the ſoul 
after death, it is a ſtate of ſuch exquitite ſuffering he e, that one 
canno be enough "wpriſed at the folly of thoſe who indulge 
 _ fin, with the hope of living to make their peace with Gud by 

flepentance. | „ =. A. 

43. Rappy are they who preſerve their innocence unſullied 
by any great or wiltul crimes, and who have only the common 
failings of humanity to repent of; . theſe are ſufficiently morti- 
fying to a beart deeply ſmitten with the love of virtue, and 
with the deſire of perfection. 

44. There ate many very firiking propheſies of the Meſſiah 
in theſe divine ſongs, particularly in Plalm xii, Such may be 
found ſcattered up and down almoſt throughout the Old Tefla- 

ment. To bear teftimony ot /im, is the great and ultimate 
end for which the ſpirit of prophecy was beftowed on the ſa- 
cred writers ;--- but, this will appear more plainly to you when 
you enter on rhe fludy of prophecy, which you are now much 
too young to undertake, | 
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Of the Proverbs, Lecleſaſtes, Solomon's Song, the Proplie ſies, 
and Apoerypha, 


45. HE Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes are rich ſtores of wiſdom; 

trom which I wiſh you to adapt ſuch maxims as may 
be of infinite uſe, both to your temporal and. eternal intereſt, 
But, detached ſentences ate a kind of reading not proper to be 
continued long at a time; a few of them, well choſen and di- 
geſted, will do you much more ſervice, than to read half a do- 
zen che pters together; in this reſpect, they are directiy oppo- 
\ ſite to the hiflorical books, which, if nor read in continuation- 
can hardly be underftood, or retained to any purpoſe. 

46. The Song of Solomon is a fine poem- bur its myſtical 
refetence to religion lies too deep for a common underſtand- 
ing: if you read it therefore, it will be rather as matter of cu- 
rio ſity than of edificati n. | 

47. Next follow the Propheſies; which, though highly de- 
ſerving the greareſt attention and ſtudy, I think you had better 
omit for ſome years, and then read them with a good expoſi- 
tion, as they ate much top d fficult for you to underſtand with- 
out aſſiſlance. Dr. Newton on the propheſies, will help you 
much, whenever you undertake this ſtudy- - which you ſhould 
by all means do when your underflanding is ripe enough ; be- 
cauſe one of the main proofs of our religion refts on the teſti- 
mony of the propheſies; and they are very frequently quoted, 
and referred to, inthe New Teſtament : befides, the ſublimity 
of the language and ſentiments, through al! the diſadvantages of 
antiquity and tranſlation, muſt, in very many paſſages, ſtrike 
every perſon of-taſte ; and the excellent moral and religious 
precepts found in them muſt be uſeful to all. 


48, Though I have ſpoken of theie books in the order in. if 


which they ſtand, I repeat, that they are not to be read in that 
order---but that the thread of the hiſtory t to be purſued, from 
Nehemiah to the firfl book of the Maccabees, in the Apocry- 
pha ; taking care to ubſerve the chronology regularly, by re- 
_ terring to the index, which ſupplies the deficiencies of this 
hiftory from Joſephus's Antiquities of the Jews, The firſt of 


Maccabees carries on the tory till within 195 yearsofour Lord's 


circumciſion: The ſecond book is the ſame narrative, written 


by a different hand and does not bring the hiſtory. ſo forward as 


the 
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the firſt ; ſo that, it may be entirely omitted, unleſs you have 
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the curiofity to read ſome particulars of the heroic conſtancy of 
the Jews, under the tortures inflicted by their heathen con- 


querors, with a few other things not. mentioned in the fiſt 


book. 5 — 
49. You muſt then connect the hiſtory by the kelp of the In- 


dex, which will give you brief heads of the changes that hap- 
pened in the ſtate of the Jews, from this time till the birth of 


the Meſſiah, | * 
50. The other books of the Apocrypha, though not; ad- 


_ mitted as of ſacred authority, have many things well worth 


your attention: particularly the admirable book called Eccle- 
fiaſticus, and the book of Wiſdom, But, in the courſe of rea- 


ding which I adviſe, theſe muſt be omitted till after you have 
gone through the Goſpels and Acts, that you may not read the 


hiſtorical thread. 


Of the New Tehament, which is conflanily to be referred to as 
the Rule and Direction of our mciral Condud, 


Ft. XX E come now to that part of ſcripture, which is the 


moſt important of all, and which you muſt make 


Al. i | your conſlant ſtudy, not only till you are thoroughly acquaint- 


ed wita it. but all your life long; becauſe, how otten ſoever 
repeated, it is impoſſible to read the life and death of our bleſſed 
Saviour, withdut renewing and increaſing in our bearts that 


love and reverence, and gratitude towards him, which is ſo juſt- 
Iy due for ali he did and ſuffered for us! Every word that fell 


from his lips is more precious than all the treaſures of the earth; 


for his © are the words of eternal life !” They mult therefore 
be laid up in your heart, and conſtantly referred to on all occa- 
ffcons, as the rule and direction of all our actions; particularly 
thoſe very comprebenſive moral precepts he has graciouſly left 
with us, which can never fail to direct us aright, if fairly and 
. honeſtly applied: ſuch as, ** whatſoever you would that men 
could do unto you, even ſo do unto them.“ There is no 


occaſion, great or ſmall, on which you may not ſafely apply 


this rule for the direction of your conduct: and, whilſt your 


heart honeſtly adheres to it, you can never beguilty of any ſort 
of injuſtice or unkindneſe. : 


52, The two great commandments, which contain the ſum- 
4 mary 


—— 
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now, become „ wile unto ſalvation.“ 
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mary of our duty to God and man, ate no leſs ealily retained, 
and made a ſtandard by which to judge our own hearts“ To 
« Jovethe Lord cur God, with all our hearts, with all our minds, 
« with all ourſtrength; and our neighbour (or fellow crea- 
« ture) as ourſelyves. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 


% hour.“ Therefore, if you have true benevolence, you will 


never do any thing injurious to individuals, or to ſociety. 
53. Now, all crimes whatever, are (in their remoter conſe- 
quences at leaſt, if not immediately and apparently) injurious. 


to the ſociety in which we live. It is impoſſible to love God 


without defiriag to pleaſe him, and, as far as we are able, to 
reſemble him; therefore the love of God mult lead to every vir- 
tue in the higheſt degree ; and, we may be ſure we do not tru- 
ly love him, if we content ogr{elves with avoiding flagrant fins, 
and do not ſtrive in good earneſt, to reach the greatefi degree 2 
of perfection we are Capable of. Thus do thoſe few words di- 


rect us to the higheſt chriſtian virtue. Indeed the whole tenor 


of the goſpel is to offer us every help, direction, and motive, 
that can enable us to attain that degree of perfection on which 


depends our eternal good, 


| Of the Example ſet by our Saviour, and his Charadter, 


HAT an example is ſet before us in our bleſſed 
Malter ! How is his whole lite, from earlieſt youth, 


dedicated 10 the purſuits of true wiſium, and to the practice of 


the moſt exalted virtue! When you ſee hum, at twelve years 


of age, in the temple among the docteas, hearing them, and 
-- aſking them queſtions on the tubject of religion, and aftoniſh- 
„ing them all with his underſtanding and aniwers you will ſay, 
perhaps- “ Well might the Son of God, even at thoſe years, 


& be far wiſer than the aged; but, can a mortal child emulate 


fſuch heavenly wiſdom! Can ſuch a pattern be propoſed to 


„my imitation ?”--- Yes certainly ;---remember that he has be- 
queathed to you his heavenly wiſdom, as far as concerns your 
own good, He has left you ſuch declarations.of his will, and 


of the conſequences of your actions, as you are, even now, 


fully able to underſtand, if you will but attend to them. II 
then you will imitate his zeal for knowledge, if you will de- 
light in gaining information and improvement, you may, even 


55. Unmoved 


\ 
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55. Unmoved by the praiſe he acquired amongſt theſe learned A 


men, you ſee him meekly return to the ſubjection ot a child, fo 
under thoſe who appeared to be his parents, though he was in gr 
reality their Lord: you ſee him return to live with them, to 
work for them, and to be the joy and ſolace of their lives; till de 
the time came, when he was to enter on that ſcene of public fil 
action, for which his heavenly Father had ſent him from his ce 
on right hand, to take upon him the form of a poor carpen- th 
ter's ſon, | „ bj 
55. What a leſſon of humility is this, and of obedience to Al 
parents !---When, having received the glorious teſtimony from tt 
heaven, of his being the beloved Son of the mot Higb, he en- 1 
ters on the public miniftry, what an example does he give us, tt 
> Of the moſt extenſive and conſtant benevolence !---how are all 9] 
his hours ſpent. in doing good to the ſouls ang bodies of men - 
not the meaneſt ſinner is below his notice: · to reclaim and ſave 4 


them, he condeſcends to converſe familiarly with the moſt corr 
rupt, as well as the moſt abject. All miracles were wrought 
to benefit mankind; not one to puniſh and afili& them. Inſtead 5 
of uſing the almighty power which accompanied him, to the 
purpoſe of exalting himſelf, and treading down his enemies, he 
makes no other uſe of it than to heal and to ſave. 
57. When you come to read of his ſufferings and death, the 
ignominy and reproach, the ſorrow of mind, and torment of 
body, to which he ſubmitted---when you conſider that it was 
all for our ſakes---<« that by his ſtripes we are healed”---and by 
His death we are raiſed from deſtruction to everlaſting lite---what 
can J ſay, that can add any thing to the ſenſations you muſt 
then feel? No power of language can make the ſcene more 
touching than it appears in the plain and fmple narrations of 
the Evangeliſts. The heart that is unmoved by it, can be 
{carcely human; but the emotions of tenderneſs and compunc- 
tion, which almoſt. every one feels in reading this account, will 
be of no avail, unleſs applied to the true end---unleſs it inſpires 
you with a fincere and warm affection towards your bleſſed 
Lord- with a firm reſolution to obey his commands; -to be 
His faithful difciple---and ever renounce and abhor thoſe ſins, 
nf which brought mankind-ander divine condemnation, . and from 
which we have been redeemed ar ſo dear a rate. | 
3M 58. Remember thut the title of chriſtian, or follower of Chrifl, | 
& Amplics a more than ordinary degree of holineſs Ws ING | 
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As our motives to virtue are ſtronger than thoſe which are af- 


. forded to the reſt of mankind, our guilt will be proportionably 


greater if we depart from it. 

59. Our Saviour appears to have had three great purpoſes in 
deſcending from his glory and awelling amongſt men, The 
firſt, to teach them true virtue, both by his example and pre- 
cepts: The ſecond, to give them the moſt forcible motives to 
the practice of it, by“ bringing life and immortality to light :” 
by fhewing them the certainty of a reſurrection and judgment, 
and the abſolute neceſſity of obedience to God's, laws, The 
third, to ſacrifice, himſeif tor us, to obtain by his death the re- 
miſlion of our, fins upon our 1Epentance and-reformation, and 
the power of yeltowing on his fincere foilop ers, the ineſtima- 
ble gift ot immortal happiness. 


A comparative 'View of the Blefjed and Curſed at the las 
Day, and the Inference to be drawn from it. 


HAT a tremendous fcene of the laſt day does the 
go ſpel place before our eyes! of that day when you, 
and every one of us ſhall awake from the grave, and behold the 
Son of God, on his glorious tribunal, attended by millions of 
celeſtial beings, of whoſe ſuperior excellence we can form no 


50. 


adequate idea. When, in preſence of all mankind, of thoſe 
holy angels, and of the great Judge himielf, you muſt give 2 
account of your paſt life, and hear your final coum, from which 


there can be no appeal, and which mult determine your fate to 


all eternity; then think, if for a moment you can bear the 
thought, what will be the deſolation, ſname, and anguiſh of 


thoſe wretched ſoule, who fhall hear theſe dreadful words, 


<6 Depart trom me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared 


for the devil and his angels.” Oh! I cannot ſupport even the 
idea of your becoming one of thoſe undone, loft creatures! J 
truſt in God's mercy, that you will make a better uſe of that 
knowledge of his will which he has vouchſafed you, and of 
thoſe amiable diſpoſitions he has given you, | | | 
61. Let us therefore turn from this horrid, this inſupportable 


view, and rather endeavour to imagine, as far as is poffible, what 


will be the ſenſations of your ſoul, if you ſhould hear our heav- 
enly Judge addieſs you in thele tranſporting words, Come 
thou bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 

6 . vou, 
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you, trom the foundation of the world.“ Think, what it 
inuſt be, to become an object ot the eſteem and applauſe, not 
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only of all mankind aſſembled together, but ot all the hoſt of 


heaven, our bleſſed Lord himſelf, nay, ot his and our Almighty 
Father; to find your fleſh changed in a moment into a glorious 
celeſtial body, endowed. with a pertect beauty, health, and 
__ agility ;-to find your ſoul cleanſed trom all its faults. and in- 


firmities ; exalted to the pureſt and nobleſt a ffections oyerfiow- 


ing with divine love and rapturous gratitude! to have your 
underſtanding enlightened and refined; your heart enlarged and 
purified; and every power, and diſpoition of mind and body, 
adapted to the bigheſt reliſh of virtue and bappineſs! Thus ac- 


compliſhed, to be admitted into the ſociety ot amiable and 


Þappy beings, all united in the moſt perfect peace and frieneſhip, 
2 breathing nothing but love to God, and to each other; 
with them to dwell in ſcenes more delighttul than the richeſt 
imagination cen paint; free trom every pain and care, and 


trom all poſſibility of change or ſatiety; but, above all, to enjoy 
the more immediate pretence of God himielt; ro be able to 
comprehend. and admite his adurable perfections in a bigh de- 
gee, though till tar ſhort of their infiuity; to be conſcious of 
bis love and tavour, and to rejoice in the light of his coun- 
Fenance; _ bg 

62. But here all imagination fails: we can form no idea of 
that bliſs which may be communicated to us by ſuch a near 


approach to the ſource of all beauty and all good: we muſt 


content ourſelves with believing, „that it is what mortal eye 
% hath not ſeen, Nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
„the heart of man to conceive,” The crown of all. our joys 
will be to know that we are ſecure of poſſeſling them for ever: 
what a tranſporting idea! 5 
63. Can you reflect on all theſe things and not fee] the moſt 
earnelt longings aner immortality? Do not all other views and 
d. tires ſeem mean and trifling, when compared with this? And 
d-es not vour inmoſt heart reloive, that ckis hall be the chief 
and conſtant object of iis witkes and purſuit, through the whole 
evurie of your lite? | 3 
64. If you ate not inſenſible to that defire of happinefs which 
feems woven into your rature, you cannot ſurely be unmoved 


by the proſpect of foch a tranſcendent degree of it; and that, 


continued to all-eternity, perhaps continually increaſtng. 
f : ; | MIS * You 
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| and English Teather's Aant. 287 
You cannot but dread the forfeiture of ſuch an inheritance as 
the moſt inſupportable evil, Remember then ; remember the 
conditions on which alone it can be obiaiged, God will not 
give to vice, to careleſſneſs, or floth, the prize he has pro- 
poſed to virtue, You have every help that can animate your” 
endeavours :--- You have written laws to direct you--«the exams 
ple of Chriſt and his diſciples to encourage you---the moſt 
awakening motives to engage you---and, you have beſides, the 
comfortable promiſe of conftant aſſiſtance from the Holy Spirit, 
it you diligently and ſincerely pray for it. O! let not all this 
mercy be loſt upon you---but give your attention to this your 
only important concern, and accept with profound gratitude. 
the ineſtimable advantages that are thus affeRionately offered 
Ou. | | Pe. | 
: 65. Though the four goſpels are each ot them a narration of 
the life, ſayings, and death of Chriſt ; yet, as they are Hot ex- 
actly alike, but ſome circumſtances and ſayings omitted in one, 
are recorded in another, you muſt make yourſelf perfectly maſ- 
ter of them all. + SOIL IN | 
66. The Acts of the holy Apoſtles, endowed with the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, and authorized by their divine Maſter, come next in 
order to be read. Nothing can be more intereſting and edify- 
ing, than the hiſtory of their aRions---of the piety, zeal, and 
courage with which they preached the glad tidings of ſalvation, 
and of the various exertions of the wonderful powers conferred 
on them-by the Holy Spirit for the conficmation of their miſs 
On. 1 - p | 


Charafer of &. Paul. 


67. HE character of St. Paul, and his miraculous con- 
verfion, demand your particular attention: mo} of 
the apoſtles were men of low birth and education; but St Paul 
was a Roman citizen ; that is, he poflefſed the privileges an- 
nexed to the freedom of the city of Rome, which was conſiders 
ed as a high diſtinction in thoſe countries that had been con- 
quered by the Romans, He was ducated amongſt the moſt 
learned ſect of the Jews, and by one of their principal doctots. 
He was a man ofextraordinary eloquence, as appears not only 
in his writings, but in ſeveral ſpeeches in his own defence, pro- 
nounced before governors and courts of juſtice, when he was 
called to account tor the doctrines he taught. 68. He. 
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268 The Voung Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, 


68. He ſeems to have been of an uncommonly warm tem- 
per, and zealous in what ever religion he profeſſed: this zeal, 


before his convertion, ſaewed it{elf in the moſt unjuſtifiable ac- 


tions, by furiouſly peifecution the innocent chriftians : but, 


though his actions were bad, we may be ſure his intentions were 
good; otherwiſe we ſhould not have ſeen a miracle employed 


to convince kim of his miſtake, and to bring him into the right 
May... | s 


1 
* 


69. This example may aſſure us of the mercy of God towards 


miſtaken conſciences, and ought to inſpire us with the moſt en- 
larged charity and good-will towards thoſe whoſe erron6ous 
Principles miſlead their conduct: inſtead of icfentment and ha- 
tred againſt their perſons, we ought only to feel an active wiſh 


of aſſiſting them to find the truth, ſince we know 1.ot whether, 
if convinced, they. might not prove, like St, Paul, choſen veſ- 


ſels to promote the honour of God, and of true religion, 


70. It is not pow my intention to enter with you into any of 
the arguments for the truth of chriſtianity, otherwiſe it would 
be impoſſible wholly to paſs over that which ariſes from the re- 


markable converſion, and which has been ſo admirably illuſtra- 


ted by a noble writer, whoſe tract on this ſubject is in every bo- 
dy's hands. | | | | 


4 


Of the Epiſtles, 


EXT follow'the Epiſtles, which make a very impor- 
tant part of the New Teſtament; and you cannot be 


71. 


too much employed in reading them. They contain the moſt 


excellent precepts and admonitions; and are of particular uſe 
in explaining more at large ſeveral doctrines of chriſtianity, 
which we could not ſo fully comprehend without them. 
72. There ate indeed in the Epiſtles of St. Paul many paſſages 
hard to be underſtood : ſuch in particular are che firſt eleven 


Chapters to the Romans; the greater part of his Epiſtles to the 


Corinthians ard Galatians ; and feveral chapters of that to the 
Hebrews. Inſtead of perplexing yourſelf with theſe more ob- 
{cure paſſages of ſcripture, I would wiſh you to employ your 
attention chiefly on thoſe that are plain ; and to judge of the 
doctrines taugbt in the other parts, by comparing them with 
what you find in theſe. It is through the neglect of this rule, 


tha: many have been led to draw the moſt abſurd doctrines from 


the holy ſcriptures. 5 | „13. Let 


1 MM ß . iS az 
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and Enelish Teachers Aſittant, * 
1 73. Let me particularly recommend to your careful peruſal 
Li 


the xii, xili, xiv, and xv, chapters of the epiſtle to the Romans, 
In the xiv chapter, St. Paul has in view the difference between 


, the Jewiſh and Gentiie (or Heathen) converts at that time; 

0 the former were diſpofed to look with horror on the latter, for 

| their impiety and not paying the ſame regard to the diſtinctions 

wt ot days and meats that they did; and the latter, on the contra» 

ry, were inclined to look with contempt on the former, tor 

: their weakneis and (uperitition, 

1 74. Excellent is the advice which the Apoſtle gives to both 

1 parties: he exhorts the Jewiſh converts not to judge, and the 

4 Gentiles not to deſpiſe ; remembering that the kingdom ot 

h heaven is not meat and drink, but rightevuſnets and peace, and 

8 joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 5 

2 5. Endeavour to conform yourſelf in this advice ; to acquite 
a temper of univerſal candour and benevolence ; and learn ne 

5 ther to deſpiſe nor condemn any perſons on accour of their 

d particular modes of faith and worfhtp ; temembering alwzys 

8 that goodneſs is Confined to no party that there ate wiſe and 

9 worthy men among all the ſects of chriſtians---and that to his 

4 own malter every one muſt ſtandsor fall,” | 

76. 1 will enter no tarther into the ſeveral points Gdiicufſed by 

St. Paul in his various epifties--rio{t of them too intricate for 
your underſtanding at preſent, and many of them beyond my 
abilities to ſtate clearly. I will only again recommer d to yo. 

# to read thoſe paſſages fequem iy, Which, with ſo mu. h fervour 

” and energy, excite you to the practice of the moſt exalted piety 

p and benevolence If the effuſions ot a heart, warmed with the 


tendereſt affection for the whole human race---it precept, watn- 
4 ing, encouragement, example, urged by an eloquence which 
ſuch affection only could inſpire, are capable of influencing 


0 your mind---you' cannor fail to find, in ſuch parts of his epiitles 
n as are adapted ro your underſtanding, the ſtrongeſt peiſuaſives 
C to every virtue that can adorn and improve your nature. 

5 a The Fpiftle of St. ſames. 


K 77. THE epiſtle of St. James is entirely practical and. ex- 
# I ceedingly five; you cannot ſtudy it too much. It 
2» ſeems particularly deltgned to guard chriftians againf® miſunders 
p landing (ome things in St. Paul's writings, which have been fa- 

| „„ tally 
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10 The Young Genuileman and Lady's Monitor, 
tally perverted to the encouragement of a dependance on faith 
alone without good works. But, the more rational conunept- 
ators will tell you, that by the works of the law, which the 
apoſtle afierts to be incapable of juſliiying us, he means not the 
works of moral rightecuineſs, but the ceremonial works of the 
Mofaic law; on which the Jews laid the greateſt dreſs as neceſ- 
fary to ſalvation, But, St. James tells us, that “if any man 
* among us ſeem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
but decziverh his own heart, that man's religion is vain;“ | 

and that “ pure religion, and undefiled before God and the | 
4 Father, is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widow in their at- 

© fliction, and to keep bimſelf unſpotted from the world,” 

Faith in Chriſt, if it produce not theſe effects, he declareth is 
dead or of no power, ; 


1 * * aa 4a 0 


Ep fies of St. Peter, and the f of St, John, 


78. M HE Enittles of St. Peter are alſo full of the beſt infiruc- 
: 1 dens 200 admonùions, concerning the relative duties 
bot life; amengft «hich, are ſet ferth he duties of women in 
general, and of wives in particular, Sonit part ot his ſecond 
epiſtle is prophetical; warning the church of falſe teachers, and 
faiſe doctrines, which ſhould undermine morality, and diſgrace 
the cauſe of chriſtianicy. | 
79, The firſt of St. John is written in a highly figurative 
ſtyle, which makes it in ſome parts hard to be underfiood ; but, 
the ſpirir of divine love which it ſo fervently expreſſes, renders 
it highly edifying and delighttul. That love of God and of 
man Which this beloved Apoſtle ſo pathetically recommends, 
is in truth che eſſence of religion, as our Saviour himſelf informs 
Us, N | 


Of the Revela'ions. 


80. HF book of Revelations contains a prophetical ac- 
count of moſt of the gieater events relating to the 
chriſtian church, which were to happen from the time of the 
writer, St, John, to the end of the world, Many learned men 
have taken a great deal of pains to explain, it; and they have 
done chis in many ipſtances very lucceis/ully ; but, I think, it 
is yet too ſoon for you to ſtudy this part of ſcripture; ſome 
| | years 
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tempting it, and taking into your bands the beſt - expulitions to 
afliſt you in readigg ſuc! of the moſt difficult parts oi the New 


Teſtament as you cannot now be ſappoied ro under ſtand. May. 
heaven direct you in fiucying this ſacred volume, and render it 


the means of making yuu wile unto talvation ! May you love 
fnd reverence, as it deſerves, this blefled ard valuable book, 
which contains the beſt rule of lite, the clearetit declaration of 


the will and laws of the Deity, the reviving afiurance of favour . 


to true penitents, and the unſ{peakably joy tui tidings of eternal 

life and happinels to ail he iruly virtuous througb Jeſus Chritt, 

the Saviour and deliverer of the world. | 
CO D oc» r 0 


True Devotion produflive of the trueft Pleaſure. 


1. 0 fee that true devotion is not a melancholy ſentiment, 


that deprefſes the ſpirits and excludes the ideas of pleaſ- 
ure, Which youth is ſo fond of; on the contrary, there is no- 
thing ſo triendly to joy, ſo productise of true pleaſure, ſo pe- 
culiarly ſuited to the warmth and innocence of a youthful heart, 
Do not therefore think it too ſoon to turn your mind to God ; 
but offer him the firſt fruits of your underſtanding and affections; 
and, be aſſured, that the more you increaſe in ove to him, and 
delight in his laws, the mire you will increaſe in happineſs, in 
excellence and honour ; that, in proportion as you improve in 


true piety, you will become dear and amiable to your fel- 


low creatures; contented and peaceable in yourielf, and quali- 
fied to enjoy the beſt bleſſings of this life, as well as to inherit the 
glorious promiſe of immortality, | | 

2. Thus far I have ſpoken of the firſt principles of all reli- 
gion ; namely, beliefin God, worthy notions of his attributes, 
and ſuitable afſections towards him; which will naturally ex- 
cite a fincere defire of obedience. But, before you can obey 


bis will, you muſt know what that will is; you. mult inquire 
in what manner he has declaied it, and where you may find 


thoſe laws, which muſt be the rule of your actions. 
3. The great Jaws of morality are indeed written in our 
hearts, and may be diſcovered by reaſon ; but our reaſon is of 


fow growth, very unequally diſpenſed to different peiſons; li- 


able 


and English Teacher's Aſifant, 1711 
years hence, perhaps, there may be no objection to your at- 
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able to error, and-confined within-very- narrow limits in al), 
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It, therefore, God has vouchſated to grant a particular revela- 
tion of bis will; if he has been (6 unſpeakably gracious as to 
fend his dom into the world, to reclaim mankind from error 
and wiekeenels, to die tor our fins, and to teach us the way to 
eternal lite; ſute ly it becomes us to receive his precepts with the 
deepeſt reverence;-to love and prize them above all things; 
and to ſtudy them conſtantly, with an earneſt defire to contorm 


-- eur thuughts;. our words and actions, to them, 


OUR. 


A Morning. Prayer for a young Student at <chool, or for the 


common e of a School, 


FATHER of ALL ! we return thee moſt bumble and hear- 


+ 


ty thanks for thy protection of us in the night feaſon, and 


for the refreſhment of our ſouls and bodies, in the {weet repoſe 


of ſleep. Accept alfo our unfeigned gratitude for all thy mer- 


.cies during the helpleſs age of infancy. 


© Continue, we beſeech thee, to guard us under the ſhadow-of 
thy wing. Qur age is tender, and our nature frail, and with- 
out the influence of thy grace, we ſhall ſurely fall. 


Let that influence deſcend into our hearts, and teach us to 


love thee and truth above all things, 


O guard our hearts from 
the temprations to deceit, and grant, that we may abhor a lie 
as a fin and as a diſgrace. * 


Inſpire us alſo with an abhortence of the loathſomeneſs of 


vice, and the pollutions of ſenſual pleaſure. Grant at the ſame 


time, that we may early feel the delight of conſcious purity, and 


; Wafh our hands in innocency, from the united motives of in- 


Clipation and of duty. 
Give us, O thou parent of all knowledge, a love of learuing, 


and a tafte for the pure and fublime pleaſares of the underiiand- 


ing. Improve our memory, quicken our apprehenſion, and 
grant that we may lay up ſuch a ſtore of learning as may fit us 
for the ſtation to which it ſhall pleaſe thee to call us, and ena- 


ble us to make great advances in virtue and religion, and ſhine 


as lights in the world. by the influence of a good example. 


Give us grace to be diligent in our ſtudies, and that whatever 


Blels- 


we read, we may ſtrongly mark, and inwardly digek it, 


4 


2 


and Englith Teacher's Aſiftant, "WEN 
Bleſs our parents, guardians, and inſtructors; and grant that 
we may make them the beſt return in our power, for giving us 
opportunities of improvement, and for all their care and atten» 
tion to our welfare. They aſk no return, but that we Hould 
make uſe of theſe opportunities, and co-operate with their en- 
| deavouts, O grant that we may bever diſappoint their anxious 
expectations, | 
Aſſiſt us mercifully, O Lord, that we may immediately en- 
gage in the ſtucies and duties of the day, and 80 Farongh them 
Cheertully, diligently, and ſucce'sfully. 
Accept our endeavOurs ar d pardon our defe ds, through the 
_ merits of our blefled Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt cur Lord, Aten. 


An 2 ening Prayer. 


() ALMIGHTY God! again we approach thy mercy- 
ſeat, to offer unto thee our thanks and praiſes for the 
bleſſings and protection afforded us this day; and humbly to im- 
plore thy pardon for our manifold tranſgreſſions, 

Grant that the words of various inſtruction which we have 
heard or read this day, may be ſo inwardly grafted in out hearts 
and memories, as to bring forth the fruits of learning and virtue. 

Grant that as we recline to our pillows, we may, call to 
mind the tranſactions of the day, condemn thoſe things of 
which our conſciences accuſe us, and make and keep reſolutions 
of amendment, 4 

Grant that thy holy angels may watch over us this night, "WM 
and guard us from temptation, excluding all | 1Mproper t thoughts, » 

and filling our breaſts with the pureſt ſentiments of piety, Like 
as the hart panteth for the water brook, ſo Jet our ſouls” thirſt 
for thee, O Lord, and for whatever is excellent and beautiful in 
learning and behaviour. -# 

Correct, by the ſweet influence of chriſtian charity, the ir- 
regularities of our temper, and refiain every tendency to in- 
gratitude, and ro ill-uſage of cur parents, teachers, paſtors, 
and maſters. Teach us to know the value of a good educations 
and to be thankful to thoſe who labour in the improvement of 
our minds and morals, Give us grace to be reverent to our "ol 
periors, gentle to our equals or infericrs, and benevcient to all 
mankind. Elevate and enlarge our ſentiments, and let all our 
conduc be TAS: by right reaſon, by chriſtan charity, and 

| | attended 
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attended with that peculiar generofity of mind which becomes a 
liberal ſcholar and a fincere chriſtian, 


O Lord, beſtow upon us whatever may be good for us, even 
though we ſhould omit to pray for it; and avert whatever is 
hurtful, though in the blindneſs of our hearts we ſhould wiſh- 


for it, 


Into thy hands then we reſign ourſelyes as we retire to reft, 


hoping by thy mercy to riſe again with renewed ſpirits, to go 


5 through the buſineſs of the morrow, and to prepare ourſelves 
for this life, and for a bleſſed immortality : which we ens: 


kope to attain, through the merits and interceſſion of * Son 
dur Savicur, Jeſus A our Lord. As en. 
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Of Columbus, and the Diſcovery of America. 


T is to the diſcoveries of the Portugueſe in the old world, 

that we are indebted tor the new, it we may call the 
the conqueſt of America an ob) gation, Which proved lo fatal 
dc its inhabitants and at times to the conquerors taemielves, 


2. This was doubtleſs the moſt important event that ever * 


happened on our globe, obe half ot which had been bitherto 
ftrangers to the others, Whatever had been eſteemed” moſt 


great or noble betore, ſcemed abſurbed in this kind of new ere- 
ation, Wie fill mention with reſpecttul admiration, the names 


ot the Argonauts, who did not pertorm the hundredth part of 
what was dane by the fatiors under Gama and Albuquerque. 
How many aliars would have been raiſed by tke Azcients to a 
Greek who had diſcovered America! and yet Bartholomew 
and Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus rewarded, 

3. Columbus, ftruck with the worderful expeditions of the 


Porwgueſe, imagined that {ſomething greater might be dene; 


and from a bare inſpection of the map of our world, conclud- 
ed that there mult be another, Which might be found by ſail- 
* always welt. He had courage equal to his genius, or in- 
deed ſuperior, leeing he had to Riruggic with the prejudices of 
his contemporaries, and the repulſes of ſeveral | ape to whom 
he rendered his ſervices, 

4. Genva, which was his native country, treated his ſchemes 
as vitlonary, and by that mea NS, loſt tne on ly opportun! 'ty that 
could have offered of aggrandizing het power. Henry tue VII. 
king of England, who was too greedy of money to hazard any 
on this noble attempt, would not liſten to the propoſals made 
by Columbus's brother ; and Columbus himſelf was rejected by 

John 11, of Portugal, whoſe attention was wholly employed 
upon the coaſt of Attica, He had no proſpect t ſueceis in ap- 
lying to the French, whoſe marine lay totally neglected, and 

their 
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their affairs more confuſed than ever, during the minority of 
Charles VIII. The emperor Maximilian had neither ports for 
ſhipping, money to fit out a fleet, nor ſufficient coutage to en- 
gage in a ſcheme of this nature, The Venitians, indeed, might 
have undertaken it; but whether the natural averſion of the 
Genoele to theſe people, would not fuffer Columbus ro apply 
to the rivals of his country, or that the Venitians had no idea 
of any thing more important than the trade they carried on 
from Alexandria and in the Levant, Columbus at length fixed 
all his hopes on the court of Spain. | 
5. Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Ilabella, queen of Caf- 
F tile, had by their marriage united all Spain under one dominion, 
erxcepting only the kingdom of Granada, which was {ill in the 
poſſeſſion of the Moors; but which Ferdinand ſocn after 


ed the way for the greatneſs of Spain, which was afterwards 
begun by Columbus; he was however obliged to undergo 

eight years of incefflant applicaticn, before Iſabejla's court 
would conſent to accept of the ineſtimable benefit this great 
man offered it, The bane of all great objects is the want cf money. 
The Spaniſh court was poor; and the prior, Perez, and two 
merchants, named Pinzono, were ohliged to advance leven- 
teen thouſand ducats towards fitting out the armament. Co- 
lambus procured a patent from the court, and at length ſet fail 


— 


Auguſt 2.3, in the year 1492. 


nary iſlands, where he had come to an anchor to get refreſh- 
ment, when Columbus diſcovered the firſt iſtand in America; 
and during this (ſhort run, he ſuffered more from the murmurings 
and diſcontent of the people of his fleet, than he had done even 
from the retuſals of the princes he had applied to. This iſland, 
- which ne diſcovered and named St. Salvador, lies abont a thou- 
ſand leagues from the Canaries : preſently after he likewiſe dife 
covered the Lucayan Iſlands, together with thoſe of Cuba and 
Hiſpaniola, now called St. Domingo. 

7. Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the utmoſt ſurpriſe to ſee 
him return at the end of nine months, with ſome ofthe Ameri- 
can natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral rarities from that country, 
and a quantity of gold, with which he preſented their majeſties. 
8. The king and queen made him fit. down in their preſence 


£ 


took from them, The union ot theſe two princes had prepar- 


from the port ot Palos, in Andaluſia, with three ſhips, on | 


6. It was not above a month after his departure from the Ca- 
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- govered like a grandee of Spain, and created him high admiral 
and viceroy of the new world. Columbus was now every 
where looked upon as an extraordinary perion ſent from heay- 
en, Every one was vying who ſhould be foremoſt in aſſiſting 
him in his undertakings and embarking under his command. 


He ſoon ſer ſail again, with a fleet of feventeen | ips. He 


now made the difcuvery of ſeveral other new iſlands, particular» 
ly the Caribees and Jamaica, Doubt had been changed into 
admiration on his firſt voyage; in this, admitation was turned 
into envy. 5 

9. le was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe titles might 
have been added that of the benefactor of Ferdinand and Labella, 
Nevertheleſs he was brought home priſoner to Spain, by judges 
who had been purpoſely ſent out on board tg obſerve his conduẽt 
As ſoon as it was known that Columbus was arrived, the peo- 
ple ran in thoais to meet him, as the guardian genius of Spain. 
Columbus was brought from the hip, and ap; cared on hore 
chained hands and. feet, 3 — 

10. He had been thus treated hy the orders of Fonſeca, biſn- 
op of Burgos, the intendant of the expedition, whoſe ingrati- 
tude was as great as the other's ſervices, Iſabella was aſhamed 
of what ſhe ſaw, and did all in her power to make Columbus 

amends for the injuries done to him; however, he was not ſuf» 
tered to depart for four years, either becauſe they feared that he 
would ſeize upon what he had diſcovered for himſelf, or that 
they were willing to have time to obſerve his behaviour. At 
length he was ſent on another voyage to the new world; an 

now it was, that he diſcovered the continent, at fix degrees 
diftance from the equator, and that part of the coaſt on whick 

Carthagena has been fince built. . 

(1, At the time that Columbus firſt promifed a new hemiſ- 
phere, it was inſiſted upon that no ſuch hemiſphere could exiſt; 
and after he had made the actual diſcovery of it, it was pre- 
tended that it Had been known long before. | 

12, I ſhall not mention one Martin Behem, of Nuremberg, 

who, it is ſaid, went from that city to the ſtraights of Magellan 
in 1460, with a patent from the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, who, 
ds ſhe was not alive at that time, could not iflue patents. Nor 
hall Ltake notice of the pretended charts of this Martin Behem, 
which are ſtil} ew; nor of the evident contradictions which 
diſcredit this ſtory : but, in ſhort, it was not pretended that 
| | Z. Martian 
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Martin Behem had peopled Amerixa ; the honour was given to 
the Carthaginians, and 2 book of Ariſtotle was quoted on the 
»ccafion, which he never wrote. Some found out a conform- 
ty between ſome words in the Caribee and Hebrew languages, 
and did not fail to follow ſo fine an opening. Others were 
potuttye thar-the children of Noah, after ſettling in Siberia, pal- 
ſeg from thence over to Canada on the ice, and that their de- 
ioenuvants, afterwards born in Canada, had gone and peopled 
Jed. According to others again, the Chineſe and Japaneſe 
„ colonies into America, and carried over lions with them 
tor their diverfion, though there are no lions either in China 
Or japan, | | 
13. In this manner have many learned men argued upon the 
di;cg'Eries made by men of genius. If it ſhould be aſked, how 
zen firſt came upon the cominent of America? Is it not eaſily 
anſwered, that the were placed there by the ſame power who 
cauſes trees anc graſs to grow ? © SEP 8 8 
14. ne reply which Columbus made to ſome of thoſe who 
envied bim the high reputation he had gained, is fill famous, 
Theſe people pretended that nothing could be more ealy than 
the diſcoveries he had made; upon which he propoſed to them 
to fet an egs uptight on one of its ends; but when they had 
tried in vain to do it; he broke one end of the egg, and ſet it 
upright: with eaſe, . They told him any one could do that; 
i ho comes it then, replied Columbus, that not one among 
you thought of it? This ſtory is related of Brunelleſchi, who 
improves archutecture at Florence many years before Columbo, 
vas born. Moſt bon-mots are only the repetition ot things 
that have been ſaid before. | & 

15, The aſhes of Columbus cannot be affected by the repu- 
tation he gained while living, in having doubled for us the 
works of ihe creation. But mankind delight to do juſtice to 
the il}uftrſous dead, either from a vain hope that they enhance 
thereby the merit of the living, or that they arenaturally fond 
of truth. | 

16. An erico Veſpucci, whom we call Americus Veſpuſius, 
a merchant of Florence, had the honour of giving his name to 
' this nev- half ot the globe, in which he did Blot paſſeſs one acre 
Of land, and pretended to be the firſt who diſcovered the con- 
tinent. But, ſuppoſing it true that he was the firſt diſcoverer, 
the glory was certainly due to him, who had the penetration 


and 
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and courage to undertake and perform the firſt voyage; honours 
as Newton ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, is due only to the 
firſt inventor ; and thoſe that follow after are only his tcholars, 
17. Columbus bad made three voyages as admiral and vice- 
roy, five years before Americus Veſpuſius had made one as a 
geographer under the command of admiral Ojeda ; but this lat · 
ter, writing to his friends at Florence that he had diſcovered a 
new world, tify believed him on his word, and the citizens 
of Florence decreed, that a grand illumination ſhould be made 
before the door of his houſe every three years, on the feaſt of 
All Saints. And yet, could this man be faid to deſerve any 
honours, for happening to be on boarde a fleet that, in 1503 
failed along the coaſt of Brat], when Columbus had, five years 
before, pointed out the way to the reft of the world? 
18, There has lately appeared ar Florence x life of this A- 
mericus Veſpuſius, which ſeems to be written with very little 
regard to truth, and without any corcluſive reaſoning, Seve- 
ral French authors are there complained of, who hare dore 
juſtice to Columbus's merit; but tne writer ſhould not have tall- 
en upon the French authors, but on the Spaniſh, who were the 
firt that did this juſtice. This writer ſays, that “he will con- 
© found the vanity of the Frenck ration, who have alwavs at- 
« racked wich impunity the honour and ſucceſs of the Italian 
* nation.” 9 1 1 
19. What vanity can there be in ſaying, that it was a Ge- 
noeſe that firſt diſcovered America? or how is the henour of 
the Italian nation injured in owning, that it was to an Italian, 
born in Genoa, that we are indebted for the new world ? ] pur- 
poſely remark this want of equity, good breeding and good 
ſenſe, as we have too many examples of it; and | wut ſay, 
that the good French writers bave in general been the leaſt guil- 
ty of this inſufferable fault; and one great reaſon of thei: being 
ſo univerſally read throughout Europe, is their doing juſtice -+ 
all nations. \ | 8 
20. The ir habitants of theſe iſlands, and of the contin: :!, 
were 2 new race of men. They were al! without bears. 29.1 
were as much sſtoniſhed at the faces of the Spania de, af 7257 


were at their (hips and artillery ; they at fi-ft Tooked vp on dee 

new viſitors as monſters, or gods, who h:d come out of He fy 

or ſea, | | | | | 
21, Theſe voyages, and thoſe of the Pottugu: lf, Lac n 
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tought us how inconpfiderable a part of the globe our Furope: 


Was, and what an «flonifhing variety reigns in the world. In- 


doflan was known to be inhabited by a race of men.whote com- 


plexions were yellow. In Africa and Aſia, at ſome diſtance 
from the. ecuator, there had been found feveral kinds of black 
men; and after travellers had penetrated into America as far as 
the line, they mer with-a race of people Who were tolerably 


white; The natives of Brak! are of the colour of bronze, . The. 
Chineſe ſtill appear to differ entire) from the reſt of mankind, . 


in the make of their eyes and nofes. But whar is ſtill te be re- 


marked is, that into whatſoever regions theſe varicus races are 


tranſplanted, their complexions never change, unjets they min- 
gle with the natives of the country. The prucous membrane of 
the pegroes, which is knuwn to be of a black colour, is a man- 
ife proof, that there is a differential principle in each ſpecies 
of men, as well as in plants. | 


22; Dependent upon this principle, nature has formed the. 
diſierent degrees af genius, and the characters of nations, 
- which are ſeldom known to change. Hence the negroes are 


| Daves to other wen, ard are purchaſed on the coaſt of Africa 
Ehe beats. for afum of money; and the vaſt number of negroes 


tranſplante? into our American col nies, ſerve as ſlaves under a. 


very inconfiderable number of Europeans. Experience has Iike- 


wite taught us how, great a \uperidrity the Europeans have over. 


the Americans, who are every where eaffly overcome, and have 


nor dared to attempt a revolution, though a thouſand to one 


ſuperior in numbers, 


23. This part of America was alſo remarkable on account 


Cf its animals and plants which are not to be found in the other 
- three parts of the world, and which are of fo great uſe to us, 
Horſes, corn of all kinds, and jron, were not wanting in 
Mexico and Peru, and among the many valuable commodities 


unknown to the old world, cochineal was the 0 and, 


was brought us from this country. Its uſe in dying has now 
made us forget the ſcarlet, which for time immemorable had 
been the only thing known for giving a fine red colour. 


24. The importation of cochineal was ſoon ſucceeded by 


that of indigo, cacao, vanille, and thoſe woods which ſerve 
for orna nent and medical purpoſes, particularly the quinquina, 
or jeſuits bark, which is the only ſpecific agairft intermittipg 


. tevers, Nature has placed this remedy in the mountains of 


Peru, 
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reru, whilſt ſhe had diſperſed the diſeaſe it cured through all 
the reſt of the world. This new continent likewile furyiihes 
pearls, coloured ſtones and. diamonds. 5 
25. It is ceitain, that Ametiica at preſent iurbiives ihe 
me aneſt citizen of Europe with his conveniencies and p.cajures, . 
The gold and filver mines, at their firſt diicovery, were of 
ſervice only to the kings of Spain and the merchants; ite reft 
of the world was impoveriſhed by them, for the great mutt 
tudes who did not follow bulineſs, found themielves poheiſed 
of a Very fmall quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon with the 
immente ſums accumulated by thoſe, who had the advantage 
of the firſt diſcoveries, But by ſegites, tae great quantity of 
gold and filver which was ſep! om Ametica, was diſperſed 
throughout all Europe, and by paſling into a number of hands, 
the dittribution is become more equal, The price of commo- 
dities is likewiſe increaſed in Europe, in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of ipecie. 2 | | 
26, To comprehend how the treaſures of America pa fled 
from the poſſeſſlon of the Spaniards into that of other nations, 
it will be ſufficient to conſider theſe two things: the uſe which 
Charles V. and Philip II. made of their money: and the man- 
ner in which other nations acquired a ſhare in the mines of 
Peru, a 
27. The emperor Charles V. who was always travelling, 
and always at war, neceſlarily diſperſed a great quantity of 
that ſpecie which he received from Mexico and Peru, through 
Germany and Italy. When he ſent his ſon Philip cverto 
England, to marry queen Mary, and take upon bin the title 
of King of England, that prince depolited in the tower or 
London, twenty-ſeven large cheſts of filver in bars, and an 
hundred horſe-loads of gold and filter coin. I Ee treuvies in 
Flanders, and the intrigues of the icague in France, Cult this 
Philip, according to his own- confeſſion, above three thou- 
ſand millions of livres of our money. + _ - 1 
28, The manner in which the gold and ſilver of Peru is diſ- 
tributed amongft all the people of Europe, and from thence 
is ſent to the Eaſt- Indies, is a furprifing, though well known 
circumilance, By a ſtrict law enattcd by Ferdinand and I'a- 
bella, and afterwards confirmed by Charles V. and all rhe 
kings of Sp:in, all other nations were ni. ouly excluded? 
the entrance into. any of the ports in Spanfſk America, but 
| 2 2 | lizewiſe 
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likewiſe from having the leaſt ſhare, dire ctly or indiiectly, in 
the trade of that part of the world, One would have imagined, 
that this law would have enabled the Spaniards to ſubdue all 
Europe; and yet Spain ſubſiſts only by the continual violation 
of this very law. It can hardly furniſh exports for Arrerica to 
the value of four millions; whereas the reſt of Eurcpe ſome- 
times ſend over merChandize to the amount of near fiſty 
millions, | „ | 

29. This prodigious trade of the nations at enmity or at alli- 
ance with Spain, is carried on by the Spaniards themſelves, 
who ate always faithful in their dealings with individuals, and 
always cheating their king. The Spaniard gave no ſecurity to 
foreign merchants for the performance of their contracts; a 
mutua! credit, without which their never could have been any 
commerce, ſupplies the place of other obligations, 

30. The manner in which the Spaniards fowa long time con- 
figned the gold and filver to foreigners, which was brought 


= home by their galleons, was ſtill more ſurpriſing. The Span- 


ard, who at Cadiz is properly factor for the foreigner, deliv- 
ered the bullion he received to the care of certain bravoes, 
called Meteors : theſe armed with piſtols at their belt, and a 
Jlorg ſword, carried the bullion in parcels properly marked, 
to the ramparts, and flung them over to other meteors, who 
waited below, and carried them to the boats which were to re- 
ceive them, and theſe boats carried them on board the ſhips in 
the rcad. Theſe meteors and the factors, together with the 
commitſaries ard the guards, who never diſturbed them, had 
ect a fiated fee, and the foreign merchant was never cheated, 
I he king, who received a duty upon this money at the arrival of 
the galleons, was likewiſe a gainer ; fo that properly ſpeaking, the 
law only was cheated ; a law which would be ablulutely uſeleſs 
it not eluded, and which, nevertheleſs, cannot yet be abroga- 
ted, b<caule old prejudices are always the moſt difficult to be 
overcome amongſt men. a 
31. The greateſt inſtance of the violation of this law, and of 


de tidelity of the Spaniards, was in the year 1684, when war 


was declared between France and Spain, His Catholic Majeſty 
endeavoured to fee upon all the effects of the French in Lis 
kingdom; but he in vain ifſued edicts and admonitions, inqui- 
rie: and excommunications, not a fingle Spaniſh factor would 
betray his Fresch cortrefpondent. This fidelity, which does ſo 
W | 2 muc 
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much honour to the Spariſh nation, plainly ſhews, that men 
only willingly obey thoſe laws, which they themfeives have 


made for the good of ſociety, and chat thoſe which are the 
mere effects of a ſovereign's will, always meet with oppeftien, 


32. As the diſcovery of America was at $ift the fource ot 
much good to the Spaniards, it afterwards 0Cccauoned them ma- 
ny and confiderable evils. One has been, the depriving that 
kingdom ot its ſubjects, by the great numbers neceflarily requix- 
ed to people the colonies; another was, the infecting the old 


world with a diſeaſe, which was before known only in the news 


and particularly in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Several of the 
companions of Chriſtopher Columbus returned home infected 
with this contagion, which afterwa:ds ſpread over Europe. It 
is certain, that this poiſon, which taints the ſprings of life, was 


peculiar to America, as the plague and ſmall-pox were diſcales f | 


originally endemial to the ſouthern parts ot Namidia, | 
33. We are not to believe, that the eating of human fleſh, 
practiſed by ſome of the American ſavages, occaſions this dif» 


order. There were no cannibals on the iſlard of Hifpaniola, 
where it was moſt frequent and inveterate : reither are we to 
ſuppoſe, with ſome, that it proceeded trom too great an exceſs 


ot ſenſual pleaſures, Nature had never puniſſed exceſſes of this 
kind with ſuch diſorders in the world; and even to this day, 
we find that a momentary indulgence, which has been paſſed 


for eight or ten years, may bring this cruel and ſhameful ſcourge | 
upon the chaſteſt union, 


34. The great Columbus, after having built ſeveral bouſes on 
thele iſlands, and diſcovered the continent, returned to Spain, 
where he enjoyed a reputation, unſullied by rapine or cruelty, 
and died at Valadolid in 1506. But the governors of Cuba and 
Hiſpanicla, who ſucceeded bim, being perſuaded that theſe 
provinces furnifhed gold, reſolved to make the diſcovery at the 
price of the lives of the inhabitants. In ſhort, whether they 
thought the natives had conceived an implacable hatred to them, 
or that they were app:ebenſive of their ſuperior numbers; or 
that the rage of ſlaughter, when once begun, knows no bounds, 
they in the ſpace of a few years entirely depopulated Hiſpaniola 


and Cuba, the former of which. contained three millions of in- 


habitants, and the latter above fix hundred thonſand. 
35. Bartholomew de la Cafes, bil.op of Chiapa, who was 
an eye witneſs to theſe deſolations, relates that they r*. 
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down the natives with dogs. Theſe wretched ſavages, almoſt 
„ naked apc without arms, were purſued like wild braſts in the 
| forett, devoured alive by dogs, ſhot to death, or ſurpriſed and 
burnt irn their habitations. | ; . 

36. He further declares, from ocular teſtimony, that they 
frequently cauſed a number of thoſe miſerable wretches to be 
fammoned by a prieſt to come in, and jubmit to the Chriſtian 
religion, and to the king of Spain, and that after this ceremo- 

ny, which was only an additional act of ipjuſlice, they put 
them to death without the leaſt remorſe.— I believe that de la 
Caſes has exaggerated in many parts of Eis relation; but, al- 
lowing him to have ſaid ten times more than is truth, there 
remains enough to make us ſhudder with horror. 75 
31. It may ſeem furptiiing, that this ma ſſacre of a whole 
race of men could have been carried on in the fight, and under 
the adminiſtration of fevera! religious of the order of St. Jerome; 
for we know that Cardinal Ximenes, who was prime miniſter 
of Caſtile before the time of Charles V. ſent over four monks 
of this order, in quality of prefidents of the royal council of 
the iſland, Douvtlels they were not able to reſiſt the torrent, 
and the katred of the natives to their new maſters, being with 
ůjuſt reaſon become implacable, rendered their deſtruction un- 
- happily neceſſary. | 
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Romulus the founder of Rome, after building the city, reſolved 

e ſubmit the form of its government to the choice of the people: 

and therefore, calling the citizens together, he hurrangued 
them thus : | N 


. I all the ſtrength of the cities lay in the height of their ram- 
L parts, or the depth of their ditches, we fhould have great 
E. reaſon to be in fear for that which we have now built, Are 
there id reality any walls too high to be ſcaled by a valiant 
enemy? And of what ute are ramparts in inteſtine. diviſions ? 
They way ferve fora defence againſt ſudden incurEcns from 
abroad: But it is by courage chiefly, that the invaſions of 
foreign ene mies are repelled :»and by unanimity, ſobriety, and 
juſtice, het domeſtic ſeditions are prevented. Cit es fortifed 
by the Srongeft bulwarks, have been often ſeen d yicid to force 
RE | eon 
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rom without, or to tumults from within. An exact military 
diſcipline, and a ſteady obſervance of civil polity, are the ſureſt 
barriers againſt theſe evils. Bur there is fl another point of 
great importance -ro*>be.. conficered, Ie proſperity of ſome 
riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin of others, have in a great 
meaſure been owing to the form ef government, Was there 
but one manner of ruling ſtates and cities that could make you 
happy, the choice would not be difficult ; but J have learnt, - 
that of the various forms of government among the Greeks and: 
Barbarians,” theie arethice which are highly extolled by thoſe» 
who kave experienced them; and yet, that no one in theſe is 
in all reſpecis perte it; but each of them has dome innate and in- 
curable detect. Chooſe you then in x het manner this city hall 
be governed. Shall it be by one man ? Shall it be by. a ſelect 
number ot the wiſeſt among us ? or ſhall the legiſlative power 
be in the people? As for me, I hail ſubmit to whatever form- 
of adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh, As I think my- 
ſelf not unworthy to command... ſo neither am I unwilling to 
obey. Your having choſen me to be the leader of this colony 
and your.calling the city after my name, are hCnours ſufficient | 
to content me; honours of which, living or dead, I can never 
be deprived. | 


Bkile Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius were Conſuls > 

s:Rome, 'the aiference berwixt ihe Senate and people ran ſo 

high, that the Equi end V olſci, taking aavuntage of tlieir 

inteſline diſordere, raraged the country to tne very gates of 
Rome, and the Tribunes of the people ſorbad the neceſſus le- 

'y2es of troops to oppoje them. Quinctius, a Senator, ol great 

. reputaiion, well belored, and now in (1s fourth conſulate, gat 
the better of this oppoſ tion, by the jollowing ſpeech, | 


ROUGH I am not conſcious, O Romans, of any crime 

by me committed, it is yet with the utmoſt . ſhame and 
confufion that. I appear in your Aſſembly. You have ſeen it 
Pofterity will know it. In the fourth conſulſhip of Titus Quinc- 
tius, the Equi and Volſci (ſcarce a match for the Hernici alone) 
came ia arms to the very gates of Rome, and went away un- 
chaſtifed ! The courſe cf our wanners indeed, and the flate of 
our affairs, have long been ſuch, that I had no reaſon to pre- 
ſage much good; But could ] have imagined that ſo great an 
£69 | . ignominy 
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ignominy would have befallen me this year, I would by death 
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or baniſliment, if all the other means had failed, have avoided 


the ſtation I am now'in,. What! might Rome then have been 
taken, it thoſe men who were at our gates had not wanted 
courage for the attempt! — Rome taken while 1 was Conſul, 


Of honours I had ſufficient - of life enough more than enough, 
I ſhould have died in my third conſulate, But who are they 


that our dattardly enemies thus deſpiſe ! The conſuls, or you, | 


Romans? If we are in the fault depoſe us, or puniſh us yet 


more ſeverely, Tf you are to blame, may neither God nor man 
» Puniſh vour faults! only may yau repent, No, Romans, 


the confidence of our enemies is not owing to their courage, or 
to the belief of our cowardiqe, They bave been too often van- 


- Quiſhed not to know both themſelves and you. Diſcord, diſcord is 
the ruin of this city. The- eterna! diſputes between the ſenate 
and the people, are the ſole cauſes of our misfortunes. W hile- 
we ſet no bounds to our dominion, nor you to your liberty: 
While you patiently endure Patrician magiſtrates, and we Ple- 


beian, our enemies take heart, grow elated and prefumptuous, 


In the name of the immortal Gods, what is it, Romane, you 
Would have ? You defired tribunez: for the fake of peace we 


gravred them, You were eager to have decemvirs, we conſent- 
ed to their creation. You-grew weaty of” theſe decemvirs, we 


obliged” them to abdicate, Your hatred purſued hem when 
reduced to private men; and we ſuffered you to put to death, 
or baniſh, Patricians of the firſt rank in the republic. You in- 
— tified upon the reſtoration of the tribuneſhip, we yielded; we 
* Quietly ſaw conſuls of your faction elected. Youhave the pro- 
- tection; of your tribunes, and the privileges of appea] ; the Pa- 
ttricians are ſubjected to the decrees of the commons. Under 
pretence of equal and impartial laws, you have invaded cur 
- rights, and we have ſuffered it, and we ill ſuffer it. When ſhall 


we ſee an end of diſcord ? When ſgall we have one intereſt and 
one common country ? Victorious and triumphant, you ſhew 


leſs temper than we under defeat. When you ate to contend 
with ug, you ſeize the Aventine hill, you can poſſeſs yourſelves 


of the Mons Sacer. | 


The enemy is at our gates, the Eſquiline is near being taken, 
and nobody flirs to binder it, Fur agairſt zo you are, valiant, 


naàgainft vs you can arm with diligence, Cure 08 ther, benege 


the ſenate houſe, make a camp of the torum, fill the Jails with 


our 
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our nobles, and when you have atchieved theſe glorious exploits, 
then at laſt ſally out at the Eſquiline gate, with the ſame fierce 
ſpirits againſt tke enemy. Does your reſojution fail you tor this? 
go then, and behold from your walls, your lands ravaged, your 
houſes plundered and in flames, the whole country laid waſte © 
with fire and ſword, Have you any thing here to repair theſe 
da mages? Will the tribunes make up your lofles to you? They'll 
give you as many words as you pleaſe: Biing impeachments in 
abundance againſt the prime men of the ſtate: Heap laws upon 
laws; aſſemblies you ſhall have without end. But will any of 
you return the richer from theſe aſſemblies 2 Extinguifh, O Ro- 
mans, thoſe fatal divihons ; genercuily break this curied en- 
chantment which keeps you buried in a ſcandalous inaction. - 
Open your eyes, and confider the management of thele ambi- 
tious men, who, to make themſelves powerful in their party, 
itudy nothing but how they may foment diviſions in the com- 
monwealth. | | | | 
If you can but ſummon up your former courage, if you will 
now march out of Rome with your conſuls, there is no puniſh- 


ment you can inflit which 1 will not ſubmit to, if I do not in mn 
a few days drive theſe pillagers out of our territory. This ter- 


ror of war, with which you ſeem fo grievouſly ſtruck, fhall 
quickly be removed from Rome to their own cities. 


Cains Marius to the Romans, 


T is but too common, my countrymen, to obſerve a mate- 

X Trial difference, between the behaviout of thoſe, who ſtand 
candidates for places of power and truſt, before, and after their 
obtaining them. They ſolicit them in one manner; and exe- 
cute them in another, They ſet out, with a great appearance 
of activity, humility, and moderation; and they quickly fall 
into floth, pride, and avarice, It is, undoubtedly, no eaſy mat- 
ter to diſcharge, to the general ſatisfaction, the duty of a ſu- 
preme Commander in troubleſome times. I am, I hope, duly 
{eniible of the importance of the office I propoſe to take upon . 
me, for the ſervice ot my country. To-carry on, with effect, 
an expenſive war, and yet be frugal of public money; ts oblige 
thoſe to ſerve, whom it may be delicate to oftend ; to conduR, 
at he ſame time, a complica'ed variety of operations; to con- 
cert, meaſures at home, apſwerable to the tate of things abroad; 
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and to gain every valuable end, in ſpite of oppoſition from the 
-envious, the factious and the diſaffected; to do all this, my 
countrymen, is more difficult than is generally thought. 
But, -befides the diſadvantages which are common to me, 
with all others in eminent flatione, my caſe is, in this reſpect, 
peculiarly hard; that, whereas a commander of Patrician rank, 


* 


nections, the antiquity of his family, che important ſervices of 
his anceſtors, and the multitudes be has, by power, engaged in 
his intereſl, to ſcreen him frem condign puniſh ment; my whale 
_ ſafety depends apon myſelf ;. which renders it the more indiſpen- 
- bly neceflary for me, to take care that my conduct be clear 
and unexceptionable, . Beſides, [ am well aware, my country- 
men, that the eye of the public, is upon me; and that, though 
the impartial- who prefer the real advantege of the common- 
. . wealth to all other confiderations, favour my ptetenſions, the 


It is, therefore, my fixed reſolution, to ute my belt endeavours, 


deſigns againſt me may be defeated, 


I ſerved you for no reward, but that of honour. It is not my 
-delign to betray cu, bow that you have conferred upon me a 
place of profit, 'You have committed to Ny conduct, the war 
againſt Jugurtha. The Patricians are offended. at this. Bur, 
Where would be the wiſdom of giving ſuch a command to ore 


cient family, of innumerable ftatues, but- of no experience! 
What ſervice would this long line of dead anceſtors, or his mul - 


What could ſach a general do, but, in his trepidation and in- 
experience. have recourſe to ſome inferior commander, for di- 

r rection in difficulties to which he was not himſelf equal ? Thus, 
- your Patrician general would, in fact, have a general over 
him; ſo that the a ding commander would ſtill be a Plebeian. 
So true is this, my countrymen, that I have myſelf known 
thoſe, who have been choſen conſuls, begin, then, to read 
the hiſtory. of their ow n country, of which, till that time, they 
were totally ignorant: that is, they fir{t obtained the employ- 
ment, and then  bethonght themſelves of the qualifications pe- 
eeſſary for the proper diſcharge ot it. g 1 


. | 


. Patricians want nothing ſo much, as an occation againſt me. 


of their honourable body? 2 perſon of illuſtrious birth, of an- 


titude of motionleſs ſtatues, do his country in the day of battle? 


if he is gui ty of a neglect or breach of duty, has his great con- 


1 that yeu may not be diſappointed in me, and that their indirect 


I hay? from ray: youth, been familiar wich toils, and wit! 
-dangers. I was faithtul to your intereſts, my countrymen, * hen 
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I ſabmit to your judgment, Romans, on which fide the ad- 
vantage lies, when a'compatiton is made between Patrician 
baughiinels and Plebeian experience, The very actions, which 
they nave only icad, I have partly feen, and partly myſelf at- 
ehieved. Wnat they kaow by reading, I know by action. 
They ate pleaſed to light my mean birth. I defpiſe their mean 
characters. Want of b.rth and fortune is the objection againit 
me: want of perſonal merit againit them, Bat are not all 
men of the ſamè ſpecies? What can make a difference between 
one man and another, but the er dos mems of the mind? For 
my part, I ſha'l always look upon the braveft mn as the no- 
bleit man. Suppoſe it were enquired of the fathers of ſuch 
Patricians as Aibinus and Belſia, whether, if they had their 


choice, they woald delire ſons of their character, or of mine; 


what would they anſwer, but that they mould with the wor- 
thieſt to be their ſons? It the Pa'ricians have reaſon to deſpiſe 
me, let them likewiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors, whoſe nobility 
was the f.ujt of their virtue. Do they envy the honours be- 


ſtowed upon me? Let them envy,. likewiſe, my labours, .my 


abſtizence and the dangers | have undergone for my country, 


by which ] have acquized them. But thoſe witiiiels men lead 


ſuch a life ot inactivity,- as it they deſpiicd any nous gouf can 
bellow whilſt they aſpire to hovouts, as it, they had deſerved 
them hy the molt induſtrious virtse. They lay claim to the 
trewards of activity, for their having enjoyed the pleaſures of 
luxury. Vet none can be more laviſh than they are in praiſe of 
their anceſtors. And they imagine they honor themſelves, by 
celebratiig - their torefathers, Whereas they do the very 


contrary: for, as much as their anceſtors were ditlinguiſhed 
for their virtues, fo mach are they diſgraced by their vices. 


Obſerve now, m/ countrymen, the in; {tice of the Patri- 
clans, ' They arrogate to themſelves, houors, on account of 
the exploits done by their forefathers ; whiiſt thewwill not allow 
me the due praiſe, for performing the very ſame ſort of actions. 
in my own perſon. He has no ſtatues, they cry, of his family. 


He can trace no venerable line ofanceſtors, What then! Is it 


matter of more praiſe to d-ſgrace- one's illuſtrious anceſtors, 
than to become iſhaſtrious by one's own good behaviour ? 
What if J can ſhow no ſtatues of my family? I can ſhew the 
ſtandards, the armour, and the trappings, which J have myſelf 
-tzken from the . vanquiſhed; I can ſhew the ſcars of thoſe 
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wounds which +] have received by facing the enemies of my 


-countty. Theſe are my ſtatues: theſe are the honors ! boaſt of, 
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1.1 left me by inheritance as theirs; but earned by toil, by ab- 
mee, by valour; amiqdſt clouds of duſt, and ſeas of blood: 
e action where thoſe effeminate Patricians, who endea- 
vor, by indirect means, to depreciate me in your eſteem, 
e never dared to ſhew their faces, 


Demoſthenes to the Athenians, 


N 7 HEN I compare, Athenians, the ſpeeches of ſome à- 
mong vs; with their actions, Lam at a loſs to recon- 


File what ] fee, with what I hear, © Their proteltations are 


fall of Zeal againſt the public enemy; but their meaſures are ſo 


inconſiſtent, that all theic profeſſions become ſuſpected. By 

* - Confounding you with a variety of projecte, they perplex your 
reſolutions; and lead you trom executing what is in your pow- 
er. by engaging you in ſchemes not reducible to practice, 


9 


Tis true, there was a time, when we weile powertulenougb, 
not only to defend our on borders, and protect bur alles, 
but even to invade Philip in his own dominions. Yee, Athe- 
nians, there was ſuch a juncture; J remember it well. But, 


by neglect of proper opportunities we are no longer in a fituation 


to be invaders; it will be well for us, if we can procure for our 


"own defence, and our allies, - Never did any conjancture re- 


quire fo much prudence as this. However, I ſhould not de- 
ſpair of ſeaſonable remedies, had I the art to prevail with you to 
be une nimous in right meaſures. The opportunities, which 
have ſo often eſcaped us, have not been loſt, through igno- 
rance, or want of judgment ; but through negligence or trea- 
chery. If I afſur; at this titne, more than ordinary liberty of 


ſpeech,. I conjure you to ſuffer, patiently, thoſe truths, which 


have no other end, but vour own good. You have too ma- 


ny reaſons to be ſenfible, how much you have ſuffered, by 
harkening to ſycophants, I fhall, therefore, be plain, in 
laying before you the grounds of paſt miſcarriages; in order te 
correct you in your future condut, —_ -* TEN | 

Lou may remember, it is not above three or four years, 
Lince we bad the news of Philip's laying ſiege to the fortrefs of 
fano in Thrace. It was, as J think, in October we received 
This intelligence, We voted an immediate ſupply of "rags 
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talents: forty men of war were ordered to fea : and ſo zealous 
we were, that preferring the neceſſities ot ſtate to our very 
laws, our citizens above five-and-forty years, were commands 
ed to ſerve. What followed? A whole year was ſpent idly, 
without any thing done; and it was but the third month of 
the following year, a little after the celebration of the feaſt of 
Ceres, the Charedemus ſet ſail, furniſhed with no more than 
fire talents, and ten galleys not half manned. | 
A rumour was ſpread, that Philip was ſick. That rumour 
was followed by another, that Philip was dead. And, then, 
es if all danger died with him, you dropped your preparations: 
whereas, then, then was your time to puſh, and be active; 
then was your time to ſecure yourſelves, and confound him at 
once, Had your reſolutions, taken with ſo much beat, been 
as warmly feconded by action, you had then been as terrible to 
Philip, asPhilip, recovered, is now to you. To what purpoſe, 
at this time, theſe reflections? What is done cannot be un- 
done.“ But, by your leave, Athenians, though paſt moments 
are not to berecalled, paſt errors may be repeated. Have we 
not, now, a freſh provocation to war? Let the memory of 
overſights, by which yon have ſuffered ſo much, inftruct you to 
be more vigilant in the preſent danger. If the Olynthians are 
not inflantly ſuccoured, aud with your utmoſt efforts, you be- 
come affiſtants to Philip, and ſerve him more eſſectually, than 
he can help himſelf, . 5 | 
lt is nor, ſurely, necefary to warn you, that votes alone, 
| can be of no conſequence, Had your reſolutions, of themſelves, 
| the virtue to compaſs what you it tend, we ſhould not ſee them 
multiphy every qay, as they do, and upon every occahion, 
| with fo little effect : nor would Philip be in a condition to 
; brave and affront usin this manner. Proceed, then, Ach en ane, 
to ſupport your deliberations with vigour, . You base heads, 
; 
) 


4 


capable of adviſing what is beſt ; you have judgment and ex- 
perience, to diſcern hat is right; and you have power and op- 
portunity, to execute v hat you determine. Whattime {> pro- 
per for action! What occaſion ſo happy? And ben can 
you hope for ſuch another, if this be neglected? Hes not Phi- 
lip, contrary to all treaties inſulted you in Thrace? Does he 
not, at this inftant, ſtraiten and invade your confederaiss,-. 
whom you have ſolemnly ſworn to protect? Is he not an implaca- 
ble enemy? à faithleſs ally? the ulurper of mere * | 
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which he has no title nor pretence? a ſtranger, a barbanaa, 
a tyrant ? and indeed, M bat is he not? 

Obſerve, | beſeech you, wen of Athens, how diferert 
year conduct appears, from the practices of your àuceſtors. 
They were friends to truth and plain dealing, and deteſted fat- 
tery and ſervile cc mpliance, By unanimous ccnſent, they con- 
tinued arbiters of all Greece, for the ſpace of forty five years, 
without interruption : a public fund of no leſs than ten thouſand 
_ talents, was ready for any emergency: they exerciiee over the 
kings of Macedon, that authority which is cue to barbarians; 
obtained both by fea and land, in their own perſons, frequent 
and figral vidicries; and by their nob'e exploits, tranimitied to 
poſterity, an immortal memory of their virtue, ſuperior to the 
reach of malice and cette ctiop. It is to them we owe that great 
number of pubhc ed tices, by which the city of Athens excecds 
alk the reft of the world in beauty and magrificence. It is to 
- them we owe ſo many ſtately temples, ſo richy «mbelliti ed 

but, above all, adorned with the ſpoils of vanquiſhed enemies: - 


But, vifit their own private habitations, Viſit the houles of 


Atiftiges, Militiades, or any other of thoſe patriots of antiquity; 
you will find nothing, not the leaf. mark or ornament, to diſ- 


tinguiſh them from their neighbours, 'T'hey took part in the - 


plans not to enrich theniſe)ves, but the public; they 
ad no ſchemes or ambition, but for the public; nor knew 
any intereſt, but the public, It was by a cloſe and Ready ap- 
plication to the generz! goud of their couptry ; by an exempla- 
ry piety towards the immortal gods; by a {hi faith, and fei- 
g'ous hopefty, betwixt man and man: abd a moderation, al- 
Ways uniform, and of a piece; they eſtabliſhed thar reputation, 
which remains to this day, and will laſt to um pokierity, | 

Such, O men of Athers !-were your anceſtors; ſo glorious 
in the Eye of the world; ſo bountiful. and munificent to their 
country; fo paring, ſo modeſt, fo felf- denying to themſelves, 
What reſemblance can we find in the preſent generation, of 
theſe great men? At a time, when your ancient cumpetitors 
have left you a clear ſtage; when the Lacede monians are diſa- 
bled; the Thebans employed in troubles of their own ; when 
E other. tate is in a condition to rival or moleſt you: in ſhort, 
when you are at full-liberty ; when you have the opportunity 
and the power to become once more the ſole arbiters of Greece; 


[© you permit, patiently, whole provinces to be withed from you; 
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you laviſh the public money to ſcandalous and obſcure uſes; you 


ſuffer your allies to periſh in time of peace; whom you preſerv- 


ed in time of war; and, to ſum up all, you yourſelves, by your 
mercenary courts, and ſervile refignation to the will and plieaſ- 
we of deſignipg, infidious leaders, abet, encourage, and ſtrength- 
en the moſt dangerous and formidable of your enemies, Yes, 
Atheniavs, I repeatit, ycu yourſelves are the contrivers of your 
ow! ruin. Lives there a man who has confidence enough to 


4 


deny it ? let him-ariſe, and aflign, if ke can, any other cauſe * 
of the ſuccels and proſperity. of Philip. © But,” you reply. 


* what Athens may have loſt in reputation abroad, ſhe has 
gained in ſplendour at home, Was there ever a greater appear- 


ance of proſperity ? a greater face of plenty? Ie not the city 


enlarged? Are not the ſtreeis better paved? houſes repaired and 


beautified?“-Away with ſuch trifles! Shall 1 be paid with 
counters? An old ſquare new vamped up! a fountain! an 


aqueduct ! Are theſe acquiſitions to brag ef? Calt- your eye 


upon the magiſtrate under whoſe miniſtry you boaſt theſe pre- 


cious improvements. Behold the deſpicable creature, raiſed, all 


at once, from dirt, to opulence ; from the loweſt obſcurity, to 
the higheſt honours. © Have rot ſome of theſe upſtarts built pri- 
vate houſes and ſeats, vying with the moſt ſumptuous of out 
public palaces? And how have their fortunes and their power 
increaſed, but as the commonwealth has been ruined and im- 


povetiſhed! 


. 


puniſhments and rewards, were properties of the people: all 
honours, dignities, and preferments, were diſpcſed of by the 


voice and tayour of the people. But the magiſtrate, now, has 


uſurped the right of the people, and exerciſes an arbitrary au- 
thority over his ancient and natural lord, You miſerable peo- 
ple łhe mean while, without money, without friends; trom 
being the ruler, are become the fervant; from being the maſter, 


the de pendant; happy that cheſe goyernors, into whoſe' hands 
you have thus reſigned your own power, are fo good, and ſo 


acious, as to continue your poor allowance to lee plays. 
Believe me, Athenians, if recovering from this lethargy, You 
wouldaſſume the ancient fleedom and fpirit of your fathers; it 
| AA 2 | vou 


- 


To what are we to impute theſe diſorders? and to what 
cauſe aſlign the decay of a ſtate, fo powerful and flouriſhing in ' 
paſt time? The reafon is plain. THe fervant is now become 
the maſter,” The magilirate was then ſubſeryient to the people: 
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you would be your ownſoldiers, and your own commanders,con- 
fiding no longer your affairs in foreign or mercenary hands; if 
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you would charge yourſelves with your own detence, employ- 
ing abroad, for the public, what you waſte in unprofitable 


-. Pleatures at home; the world might, once more, behold you 


! 


making a figure worthy of Athenians. © You would have us 


% then (ycu ſay) do ſervice in our armies, in our own perſons ; 
&« and for ſo doing, you would have the penſions we receive in 
« time of peace, accepted as pay in time of war, Is it thus we 
« aretoungerſtand you ?”---Yes, Athenians, ibis my plain mean- 
ing, I would make it a ſtanding rule, that no perſon, great 
ar little, ſhould be the better for the public money, who ſhoutd. 
grudge to employ it for the public ſervice, Are we in peace ? 


the public is charged with yout ſubſiſtence. Are we in war, or 


JMAGINE to yourſelves, 2 Demoſthetes, addrefling the 


under 2 neceſſity, as at this time, to enter into a war? let Your 


gratitude oblige you to accept, as pay, in defence of your bene- 
tactors, what you receive, in peace, as mere bounty.--- Thus, 
without any innovation ;_ without altering or abolifhit.g ary 
thing, but pernicious novelties, introduced tors the encours ge- 
ment of floth and idleneſs; by converting only tor the tuture, 


4a 


tte ſame funds, for the uſe of the ſerviceable, which are ſpent, 


at preſent, upon the unprofitable ;. you may be well ferves in 


Four armies ; your troops regularly paid; juftice duly adnuniſ- 
tered ; the public revenues reformed, and increaſed ; and every. 


member of the common eahh rendered utefulto bis county, 


according to his age and ability, without any turther burden to 
4 


the ſlate. | 

This, © men of Ather is what my daty prompted we to 
repreſent to you on this occafron. May the gods infpire you. 
to determine upon ſuch meaſures, 2s may be molt expedient, 
tor the particular and general good of our counuy. 


The PERFECT SPEAKER, 


moſt iliuſtrious affembly in the world, upon a point, whe: & 
on the fate of the moſt illuſtrious of naticns depended, How 


ayzful' ſuch a meeting! How vall the ſubject ! Is man pot- 


ſefled of talents adequate to the great occaſron ? Adequate--- 
yes, ſuperior, By the power Oi his eloquence, the augutli-e(s 


of the. aſſembly is loſt, in the dignity vi the orater ; awe he 
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importance of the ſubject, for a while ſuperſeced, by the ad- 
miratien of his talents, Wart Rat Freng hot arge ment, with 
what pove:s of the 6 tancy, with what emotions of the heart, 
does he aflault and ivijugate the WBole nan, and, at chce, 

captivare his tesſon, Lis imagination and his paſſicys! To ef- 
fe& this muit be the wimoſt effort, of the moſt IM proved ate: 
Of human nature. Net a tacu!! Ly" bat ht pufiefies, is here un- 
employed: nat a facul ky that he puticfies, but is bee exe ted- 
8 higheſt pitch. All Lis internal powers, ate at Work; all 
his external, ielriry their energies, Within, the memory, the 
fancy, the judgment, the paſſions ate all buſy ; Without, every 
muſcle, every na; ve, 15EXetied ; not a feature, not a umb, but 
ſpeass. The * of the body. attuned to the cxeruors of 
the mind, touch the kindrel organs of the heares, inſtantane- 
vully, and, as it were, with an electrical ſpirit, vibrate thoſe 
evergies trom tou} to foul, Notwithſtanding the divetfity of 


minds in fuch a matitgace, by the ligluping Of £:GUERCE) they. 


ate meld imo one mas- Abe whe le afler biy actua cd 1 obe 
and the fame Way, be COME, 28 it 8. ere; but one Dan, and have 


but one voice. The univerſal cry is---L. ET LS MARCH A- 


GAINST PHILIP---LET US FIGHT FOR OUR LIB- 
ERTIES---LET US CONGUER---CR DIE, ; 


On the Duties of Schoel- Bey's, r in ihe pious and f uc cious 
F | tA! 1. 


O TIL. LIAN ſays, that be has included almoſt all the 
duty ©t ſcholais in this one piece o! adi, x bich he gives 
them, to le Ve thole ae teach che m, as they love the sciences 
Wien 24 earn of them; aud to look or tem s fathefs, 
from whom thcy derive not the be of the bey, but that in- 


* 


ſtruétion Each is in a manner thy hte ofthe ſoul. Ir deed this 


lenient of affection and felpect futfices to {SAG ht m apt to 
learn, duiing the time of their ſaidies, aud full. of gratituce all: 
the reſt ot their lives. It ſeems to me to include a gieat part uf; 
what is to be expected from them. 

DoGclity, which 15 lilts in ubmirtipg to des lions, in res di- 
ly teceiv vg the iiſtin s Of then n af ers, and reducing them 
to pra ct Ct, is pre per! 5. 75 virtut of Ficholzts, aS that of Maſters: 
is to teach well, "The one can do Hotbing without! the other ;. 


aud as it is not ſullicics: for à labourer to ſow the led, unleſs 
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the earth, after having opened its boſom to receive it, in a ] 
manner hatches, Warme, and moiſters it; ſo likewile the whole | 
{ 
{ 
| 
\ 


fruit of inſtruction depends upon a gocd correſpondeuce between 
the maſters and the ſcholars. | bak | 
a Gratitude fot thoſe who have laboured in our education, is 
the character of an honefl man, and the mark of a good heart, 
A Who is chere among us, ſays Cicero, that has been inſtructed 
Vith any care, that is not highiy delighted with the fight, or 
ee.uen the bare remembrance? of bis preceptors, waſteis, and the 
place where he was: taught and brought up? Senecz exhorts 
young men to preſerve always a great reſpe& fer their maſters, 
to whoſe care they are indebred for the amendment ot their 
ftaults, and tor having imbibed ſentiments cf honour and probity. 
I beir exactneſs and ſeverity dilpleaſe ſometimes, at an age when 
we are not in a condition to judge of the obligations we owe to 
them; but when years have wpened our underſtanding and 
Judgment, we then diſcern that what mace us dflike them, 1 
mean admonitions, reprimands, and a. ſevere exactneſs in re- 
ſtraining the paſſions of an imprudent and inconſiderate age, is 
| expreſsly the very thing which ſhould make us eſteem and love 
| them. Thus we fee that Marcus Aurelius, one of the wiſeſt 
and moſt illuſtrious emperors that Rome ever had, thanked the 
| gods for two things eſpecially---for his having had excellent tu- 
tors himſelf, and that be had found the like for his- children. 
| Quintillian, after having noted the different characters of 
| the mind in children, draws in a few words, the image of what - 
be judged to be a pertect ſcholar; and "certainly it is a very 
.*S 
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=” amiable one: For my part,“ ſays he, „I like a child who 
js encouraged by commendation, is animated by a ſenſe of - 
glory, and weeps when he is outdone, A noble emulation 
| will always keep him in exerciſe, areprimand will touch him to the 
; „ quick, and honor will ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We need not 
fear that ſuch a ſcholar will ever give himſelf up to ſullenneſs.“ 
Mili ille detur puer, quem laus excitet, quem gloria juvet, qui 
Vuͤirtus fleat, Hic erit alendus ambitu: hunc mordebit chjurgatio; 
hunc honor excitabit: in hoc deſidium nunquam verebor, 
i How great a value ſoever Quintillian ſe:s-upon the talents of 
the mind, he eſteems thoſe of the heatt far beyond them, and 
looks upon the others as of no value without them; In the 
ſame chapter from whence I took the preceding words, he de- 
clares, he mould never have a good opinion of a child, 5 
4 ; place 
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placed bis hHudy in occafioning laughter, by mi 'micing the be- 
havivar, Mitn, and the faults of others; ard he preſeutly 
ves an admirable teaſen for it: A child,“ izys he, calie 
not be truly inge cus, in my cinion, unless he be good and 
virtuous; otherwiſe, I should rather choc to have him dull. 
and heavy than of a. bad diſpe liiion,” Non dabit ſpem bur# 
indolis, qui hoc imitand! ſtudio petit, ut rideatur, Nam probus 
quoque imprimus erit ilie vere ingerioſus; ahoqui non pe, us 
duxerim tardi etc ingeuli, quam mali. 

He diſplays to v3 ; alt het talents in the e:deſt of his two chile 
dren, whoſe character he draws, and whote death he Jaments 
in ſo eloquent and pathetic a Hain, in the beautiful preface to 
his ſixth book, I tha!l beg leave to inſert here a mall extract 
of it, which will not be ufeie:s to the boys, as they will find ita 
model which ſuits well with their age and condition. 

Atter havirg mefiiored-his younger for, who died at five 
years old, and deicri. _ the graces and heautits of his counte- 


. Hance, the prevtine's. of his expreſiions, the vivacity of his un- 


derſtaning, which began to une through the veil of child- 
hood; I had Riill leit me,“ fays ie, „ine ſor Quimillian, 
in whom 1 placed all ny plate and ail try hopes, and 
comfort enough I might have found in him; for having now 
emered into his teath year, he did not produce only bloſtoms 
like his younger brot er, out fruits alley formed, and beyond 
the power of diſappciotment, 1 have mucn ext erience; but 1 
never faw in any child, i do not fav only fo many, excellent dite 
ou ions for the ſciences, nor ſo much taſte, as his maſters 
Know, but fo NUN probt: 55 \Weeifcts, Sood. Naiu'ts gent! E- 
dels, and incliu ation 10 pleaſe and ablige, as ! Ciicerred ip Bi m. 


& Beſides this, he had all ihe advertages of nature, a charms. 
ing voice, 2 pleaßt Ng ccumenance, and a furgi fing facility in 


pronouncing well the two languages, as if he nad been equally 
born for both of Li.em, 
& But aH this was no more than hopes. I {et 2 greater value 
upon his admir able virtues, his eu nt) 0 f temper, his teſolu- 
ton, the culrage with yohici he be e np againſt fear and pain; 
for, how were his phy ficians aftuniſked at his patience under 
a diſtemper of cigbi months 8 ntinuance, when at the point of 
death he comfefted me himſelf, and bade me not te weep for 
him! and aelirious as he ſometimes was at his laſt mements, 
his tongue ran of nothing elit but Raining and the ſcences: O 
vais, and CecQittal oye, Ace. Are 
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Are there many boys amongſt us, of whom we can truly ſay (5 
much to their advantage, as Quintillian ſays here of his ſon? 
What a ſhame would-it be for them, if born and brought up 
in a Chriſtian country, they had not even the virtues of Pagan 
Children ! I make no ſcruple to repeat them here again-docili- 
ty, obedience, reſpect for their maſters, or rather a degree ot 


affection, and the ſource of an eternal gratitude; zeal for fludy, 


and a wondertul thirſt after the friences, joined to an abhor- 
rence of vice and ir:egularity ; an admirable fund of probity, 
goodneſs, gentlenels, civility, and liberality : as alſo patience, cou- 
rage, and g:eatnels of ſout in the courſe of a long ſickneſs, What 


then was wanting to all thele virtues? Thai which alone could 


render them truly worthy the name, and wuſt be in a manner 


the ſou} of them, and conſtitute their whole value, the-precious- 


gift of faith and piety; the ſaving knowledge of a Mediator ; 


ſincere defire of plealing God, and referring all our actions 


to him. 
Sener 
The CHOICE of a RURAL LIFE: 
A POEM, 
[Written by W. L. Eſq; Gov. of N. J.] 
The AR G UH NMT. 


The jubjef propcfed. S uation of tue authors houſe, His frugal- 


ty in ttefurniure, The beauties of the country. [is love of 


retirement, aud choice &f lis fi. . A deferipiion of the 
murnins, H mm to ihe lun, Conl@wiplation of the hcavens. 


The eigene of God injerred from a view of ile Peauiv and 


Hharmon of ihe ceation, Ro ning and erening aei biton, The 
pany of 1iches and 87 andeur, The thyixe of his books, Praiſe 
of (lie mu riage faule. A knot of modern ladies deſerived, The 
a he exit, 2 | 
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" PHILOSOPHIC SOLITUDE, dc. 


ET ardent heroes feek renown in arms, 


Pant aſter fame, and ruſh to War's alarm; To 


ll "OP 1 


To ſhining palaces let fools reſort, 
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And dunces cringe to be eſteem'd at court: 


Mine be the pleaſure of a rural lite, 


From noiſe remote, and ignorant of ſtrife ; 
Far from the painted belle, and white-glov'd beau, 
The lawleſs maſquerade, and midnight now.; 


From ladies, lap dogs, courtiers, garters, ftars, 


Fops, fiddlers, tyrants, emperors, and czars. 
Full in the center of ſome ſhady grove, 


By nature torm'd for ſolitude and love; 


On banks array'd with ever blooming flow'rs, 


Near beaut ous landſcapes, or by roſiate bow'rs, . 


My neat, but fimple manſion ] would raiſe, 


Unlike the ſumptuous domes of modern days; 


Devoid of pomp, with rural plainneſs form'd, 


With ſavage game, and giofly ſhells adorn'd, 


No coſtly furniture ſhould grace my hath; - 
But curling vines aſcend againſt the wah, 


Whoſe pliant branches ſnould luxurant twins, 


While purple cluſters ſwell'd with future wine: 
To flake my thirſt a liquid lapſe diſtil 

From craggy rocks, and ſpread a limpid ri}. 
Along my manſion ſpiry firs ſhould. grow, 
And gloomy yewsextend the ſhady row ; 
The cedars flouriſh, and the poplars riſe 


Sublimely tall, and ſhoot into the ſkies: 4 


Among the leaves refreſhing zephyrs play, 
And clouding trees exclude the noon-tide ray; 
Whereon the birds their dow ny neſts ſhou'd form, 
Securely ſhelter'd from the batt'ring ſtorm ; 
And to melodious notes their choir apply, 
Soon as Aurora blufh'd along the ſky: 
Waile all around th' enchanting muſic rings, 
And ev'ry vocal grove reſponſive fings, 

Me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, ye muſes guide, 


Where nature wantons in her virgin pride; 8 
To moſſy banks edg'd round with op'ning flow'rs, 
_ Elyſian fields and amaranthian bow'rs; 


T” ambrotial founts, and fleep inſpiring rills, 
To herbag'd vales, gay lawns, and ſunny liflls, 


Welcome, ye ſhades ! all hail, ye vernal blooms! © 
| Ye bow'ry thickets, and prophetic gloons | 


j 
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The wealth the ri ich goſſeſe, but not enjoy, 
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Ye forefts hail ! ve ſolitary woods "JS 


Live whiſpering groves, and ſilver e foods 


Ye meads, that aromantic ſweets exhale ! 
Ye birds, and all ve ſylvan beauties hail ! 
Oh how 1 long with yuu to ſpend my days, 
Invoke the wule, and try the reral lays ! 

No trumpets there with martial clangor ; Tn 
No proſtrate heroes firew the crimion d. ground; 
No groves of lances glitter in the air, a 
Nor hund ting drums provoke the fanguine war: 
But wiite-rob'd peace, and univerfal Jove 
Smile in the fieid, and brigiten ev'ry prove. 
There all the beauiies of the circling years 


In native ornamental pride appear, 

Gay roſy-hoſum'd Spring, and April ſtow'rs, 
Wake from the womb of earth the rifhng flow'ts : * 
In deeper verdure Summer clothes the plain, 


And Autumo bends beue2th the golden grain; 
The trees weep amber, and the whiſperi: ig cales 


Breeze o'er the lawn, or murmor throu: an the vales ; | 1 


The flow'ry tribes in gay confuſion bloom, 
Profuſe ot ſweets, and fragrant with pertumse ; 


On bioſſoms bloſſoms, fruits on fruits ariſe, 
And varied proſpects glad the wand'ring eyes. 
In theſe fair ſeats I'd paſs the-joyous day, 


Where meas Rouriſh and where fields look Bay ; ; 


From blils to bliſs with endleſs picaſure rove, | 
Seek cryſtal fireams, or haunt the vernal grove, » , 


Woods, fourts'ns, lakes, the fertile fields, or ſhades, 


Aerial mountains, or ſubjacent glades, 


There from the poliſi'd fetters of the great, 
Triamphal piles, and gilded rooms of fate ; 


Prime miniſters, and (vcophantic kraves, Ye 
Illuſtrious villains, and illuſtrious flaves ! 


From all the vain formality of fools, ths; 
And odious tafk of arbitrary rules ; 
The rufling cares which the vex' 4 ſoul annoy, 


The viſiopary life the warld can lend. 

Th' inſidious foe, and fatſe defignizg friend, 

The ſevenfold fury of Aantippe's fon , 1 15 
Aud 8 stage wa buras HE COS controul ; + 9% a 
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Td live retir'd, contented, ard ſerene, 
Forgot, unknown, unenvied and unſeen, 

Yet not a real hermitage I'd chooſe, 

Nor with to live from all the world recluſe; 
But with a friend ſumetimes unbend the foul 
In ſucial converie, o'er the ſprightly bowl. 
With cheerful /7----,. ſerene and wiſely gay, 
I'd often paſs the dancing hours away: 8 
He, kill'd.alike to profit and to pleaſe, 
Politely talks with unaffected eale ; 
« Sage in debate, and faithful to his truſt, 
Mature in ſcience, and ſevetely juſt; 
Of ſoul difluſive, vaſt and unconfin'd, 
Breathing benevolence to all mankind; 
Cautious to cenſure, ready to commend, 
A firm, unſhaken, uncorrupted friend: 
In early youth fair wiſdom's path he trod, 
In early youth a miniſter of God: | 
Each pupil lov'd him when, at Lale he ſhone, 
:Andev'ry bleeding voſom weeps him gone, 
Dear . too, ſhould grace my rural Seat, 
For ever welcome to the green ret: eat 
| Heav'n for the cauſe of righteouſneſs deſign'd 
His florid genius, and capacious mind 
Ott' have | heard, amidſt th' adoring throng, 
Celeltial truth's devolving from his tongue; 
High o'er the liſt' ning audience ſeen him ſtand, 
Divinely ſpeak, and graceful ſtretch his hand: 
With ſuch becoming grace and pompous ſound, 
With long rob'd ſenators encircled round, 
Before the Roman bar. while Rome was free, 
Nor bow'd to Ce arts thrope the ſervile knee, 
Immortal Ti plead the patriot cauſe, 
While ev'ry tongue reſonnded his applauſe, © | 
Next round my board ſhould candid S---- appear, 
Of manners gentle, and à friend ſincere, | 
Averſe to diſcord, party rage andifirife, 
He fails ſerenely down the fiream of life, 
With theſe 2/ree (friends, beneath a ſpreading ſhade, 
Where flyer fountains murmur through the glade 


Or | 
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Or in cool grote, perfunrd with native flow'rs, 
In harmleſs mirth I'd ſpend the circling hours; 
Or gravely talk, or innocently ling, | 
Or, in h2rmonious concert, ſtrike the trembling ating, 
"Amig {equeſier' d bow'rs, near gliding ſtreams, . 
Druids and Bard enjoy'dferevelt dreams. 
Such was the ſeat where courtly Horace ſung : 
And bis bold harp immortal Haro ſtrung: 
Where tuneful O. eν,t unreſiſted lay, 
Made rapid tigers bear their tage away; 
While groves attentive to th' ex! 2 15 found 
Burit from their roots, and raptur'd, danc'd around. 
Such; ſeats the venerable Sers of old 
(Wh bliisful years in golden circles roll'd) 
Choſe and admir'd: e'en Goddeſſes and Gods 
(As poets feign) were fond of ſuch abodes: 
Tb' imperial Conſort of fictitiqcus , 
For fount full Ide forſock the realms above. 
Ofr' to laaha on a golden cloud, 
Veibd in a miſt of fragrance, aum rode; 
= «ere num'rous ajtars to the queen were rear d. 
2 And love-ſick youths their am'rous vows preſer d. 3 
| While fair hair'd damſe's (a laciviuus train) 
Wh wanton rights ador'd her gentle reign, 


= The Over ſhatted Fiuntreſs of the woods, | 0 
A ; Soughr pendant ſhades, and bath'd in cooling floods. | 
= In palmy Delos, by Scamander's ſide, 8 


Or where Cajiſer roll'd his filver tide, 

Melodious Pacbus ſang; the He round 

Alternate warbling to the heav' niy ſound. 

Een the feign'd Monarch of heav'n's bright abode, 

High thron'd in gold, of Gods, the ſov'1eign God, 
Or times prefer 'd rhe ſhade of 1d@'s grove 

To all the ambtofial feafts, and nectar'd cups above. 

Behold the roſy- finger'd morning dawu, 

In ſaffron rob'd, and bluſhing ger the lawn! 

Refle Sed from the clouds, a radiant ſtream 

Tips with etherial dew, the mountain's brim, 
_ Ti” unfolding roſes, and the op'ning flow'rs 

Imbibe the dew, and ſtrew the varied bow'rs, 

Diffuſe ne ctarious ſweets Found, and glow 9 : 
With all the colours of the thow'ry bo. | = 
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Th' indaftrious bees their balmy toil renew, 
Buzz o'er the field, and fip the roſy dew, 

But yonder comes th' illuſtrious God of day, 
Inveſts the eaſt, and gilds th' etherial way; 
The groves rejoice, the feather'd nations ſing, 


Echo the mountains and the vallies ring, 


Hail orb! array'd with majeſty and fire, 
T hat bids each ſable ſhade of night retire ! 
Fountain of light ! with burning glory crown'd, 
Darting a deluge of effulgence round! 
Wak'd by-the genial and prolific ray, 
Nature reſumes her verdure, and loaks gay : 
Freſh blooms the roſe, the drooping plants revive, 
The groves reflouriſh, and the foreſts live. 
Deep in the teeming earth, the rip'ning ore 
Confeſſes thy conſolidating pow'r : 
Hence labour draws her tools, and artiſts mould 
The fuſive fiiver and the ductile gold: 
Hence war is furniſh'd, and the regal ſhield 


* 


Like light'ning flaſhes o'er th' illumin'd field. 


If thou ſo fair with delegated light, | 
That ail heav'n's ſplendors vaniſh at thy fight; 
With what effulgence muſt the ocean glow ! - 
From which thy borrow 'd- beams inceſſant flow ! 
Th' exhauſtleſs ſource, whole fingie ſmile ſupplies, 


Th' unnumber'd orbs that gild the ſpangled ſkies ! 


Ort would I view, in ad niration Joft, 
Heav'n's ſumptuous canopy, and ſtarry hoſt ; 
With level'd tabe and aftronomic eye, | 
Purſue the planets whirling thro” the iky : 
Immeaſurable vault ! where thunders roll, 
And forky light 'nings flafþ from pole to pole. 
Say, railing infide] ! canſt thou ſuivey 


Lon globe of fire, that gives the golden day, 


Th' harmonious ſtructure of this vaſt machine, 
And not confeſs its Architect divine? | 
Then go, vain wretch ! tho” deathleſs be thy ſoul, 
Go, ſwell the riot, and exhauſt the bowl ; 
Plunge into vice, humanity reſign, _ 


Go, fill the ftie, and briſtle into ſwine! 


None but a pow'r omnipotent and wiſe 


Could frame this earth, or ſpread the boundleſs ſkies; 
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He made the whole, at his omnific call 4 
From formleſs chaos roſe this ſpaciovs ball, 

Ay one Almighay God is teen in all. 

3 By him our cup is crown'd, our table ſpread. 

With luſcious wine, and life ſuſtaining bread, 
What couvtleis wonders doth the earth contain!“ 
What countleſs wonders the untathom'd main! 
| Bedrop'd with gold, their ſcaly nations fhine, 
4 Haunt coral groves, or laſh the toaming brine, | 
5 1 glories blaze all natue round. 
n keaven, on earth, and in the deeps profound; ; 
 Amhitious of hs name, the warblers fing, | 
And praiſe their maker while they hail the ſpring ;- 
The zephyrs breathe ir, and the thunders roar, ; 
While ſurge to ſurge, and (hore reſounds to ſhore; | 
But /n, endow'd with an immortal mind, 

His Maker's image, and for heav'n deſign'd! 

W To loftier notes his raptur'd voice ſhould raiſe, 
And chaunt ſublimer hymns to his Creator's praiſe: 
_  Whenrifing Piabus uſhers in the morn, 

And golden beams th' impurpled {ſkies adorn : 
=_  Wak'd by the gentle murmur of the floods, 

| Or the ſoft muſic of the waving woods ; 

Rifing from ſleep with the melodious choir, 

To folemn ſounds ['d ture the hallow'd lyre. 

Thy name, O God! ſhould tremble on my tongue, 
Til} ev'ry grove prov'd vocal to my ſong: 
(Delightful raſk ! with dawning light to fing, 

Triumphant hymns to heav'n's eternal king) 

Some conrteous angel ſhould my breaſt inſpire,. 
Attune my lips, and guide the warbling wire. 

While ſportive echoes catch the ſacred ſuund, 

Swell ev'ry note, and bear the muſic round; 
_ Whille mazy ſtreams meand'ring to the main 

Hang in ſuſpenſe to hear the heav'nly ſtrain, 

And huth'd to ſilence, all the feather'd throng, 
Attentive liften to the tune ful ſong, | 

Father of Lig / exhauſtleſs ſource of good! 

Supreme, eternal; ſelf- exiſtent God! 

Before the beamy Sun diſpensd a ray 

Flam'd in the azure vault, and gaye the day ; 
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Before the glimm'ring Non, with borrow'd light, 
Shone queen amid the ſilver hoſt of night; 

High in the heav' s, thou reigu'dſt ſuperior Lord, 
By juppliant angels worſhip'd and ador'd. 

With the celeſtial choir then let me join - 

In cheerful praiſes to the pow'r divine, | 

To ſing thy praiſe, do thou, O GOD ! inſpire 

A mortal breaſt with more than mortal fire; 

In dreadful majeſty thou fir'it enthton'd, 

With light encircled, and with. glory crown'd ; 
Turo' all infliaitude extends thy reign, . 

For thee, nor heav'n, nor heav'n of heav'ns contain; 
But cho thy throne isi above the ſky, 

Thy omniprejence fills immenfity. 

Saints rob'd in White, to thee their anthems bring, 
And radiant Martyrs hallelujah's fing : 

Heav'ns univerſal hoſt their voices raiſe, 

In one eternal chorus, to thy praiſe ; | 

And round thy awful throne, with one accord, 
Sing, Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord, 

At thy creative voice, from ancient night, - 
Sprang ſmiling beamy, and you” worlds of light: 
Thou ſpik'it—the planetary chorus roll'd, 

And all th' expanſe was ftarr'd with beamy gold; 
Let there be hight, ſaid GOD =light inſtant ſhone, 
And from the orient, burſt the golden Sun; 

Heav'n's gazing hierarchies, with glad ſurpriſe, 

Saw the firſt morn inveſt the recent ſkies, 

And ſtraight th' exulting troops thy throne ſurround. 
With thouſand thouſand harps of heav'nly found ; 
Thrones, powers, domimons (ever ſhining trains IJ 
Shouted thy praiſes in triumphant ſtrains; 

Great are thy wo; ks, they fing, and, all around. 
Great ere ity works, the-echoing heay'ns reſound. 
Th' effulgent (un, inſufferably bright, 2 

Ie but a beam of thy o'er flowing light; 

The tempeit is thy breath; the thunder hurl'd, 
Tremenduns roats thy vengeance oer the world; 


Thau bew'ſt the beav'ns, the ſmoling mountains nod, 


Rocks fall to duſt, and nature: owis her God; : 
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Pale tyrants ſhrink, the atkeiſt ſtands aghaſt, 
And impious kings in horror breathe their laſt, 
To this great God alternately I'd pay 
The ev'ning anthem and the morning lay, 
For ſov'reign Gold I never would repine, 
Nor wiſh the glitt'ring duſt of monarchs mine, 
What tho' high columns heave into the ſkies, 
= Gay ceilings ſhine, and vaulted arches riſe ; 
Tho' fretted gold the ſculptur'd ref adorn, 
* The rubies redden, and the jaſpeis burn! 
Or what, alas! avails the gay attire 
To wretched man, who, breathes but to expire! 
Otr on the vileſt, riches are beſtow'd, 
To ſhew their meanneſs in the ſight of God. 
High from a dunghill, ſee a Lives rife, 
And, Ii an like, inſult the avenging ſkies ; 
The crowd, in adulation calls him Lord, 
By thouſands courted, flatter'd, and ador'd; 
In riot plung'd, 2nd drunk with earthly joys, 
No higher thought his grov'ling foul employs ; 
Tue poor he ſcourges with an iron rod, 
And from his boſom baniſhes his God, 
But oft in height of wealth and brauty's bloom, 
Deluded man, is fated to the tomb! 
For, lo! he fickens, ſwitt his colour flies, 
Aad riſing miſts obſcure his ſwimming eyes: 
Around his bed, his weeping friends bemoan, 
Extort th' unwilling tear, and wiſh him gone; 
His ſorrowing heir augroents the tender ſhow'r,. 
Deplores his death---yet hails the dying hour, 
Ah bitter comfort! Sad relief, to die! 
Tbo' ſunk in down, beneath the canopy ! 
HFlis eyes no more ſhall fee the cheerful light, 
Weigh'd down by death in everlaſting night: | 
And now the great, the rich, the-proud, the gay, 
Lie breathleſs, cold---unanimated clay | 
Ss He that juſt now was flatter'd by the crowd 
Dich high applauſe, and acclamations.loud ; 
Phat ſteel'd his boſom to the orphan's cries, 
und drew down torrents from the widow's eyes: 
Whoin ke a God che rabble did adore — 
_ Fepard him now and. lo! he is no more, - My 
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My eyes no dazzling veſtments ſhould bebeld 

With gems inflarr'd, and Riff with woven gold; 

But the tall ram his dawny fleece afford 

To clothe, in modeſt garb, his frugal lord; 

Thus the great Father of mankind was dreſt, 

When ſhaggy hides compos'd his flowing veſt; 

Doom'd to the cumb'rous load, for his offence, 

When clothes ſypply'd the want of innocerice :; 

But now his fons (forgetful whence they came) 

Glitter in gems, and glory in their ſhame, 
Ofr' would 1 wander through the fie id, 

Where cluſt'ring roles balmy tragrance yield; 

Or in lone grots, for contemplation mace, 

Converſe wirh angels and the mighty dead, 

For all around unnumber'd {pirits fly, 

Wafr on the breeze, or walk the liquid ſky, 

latpire the poet with, repeated cream, 

Who gives his hallow'd mule to facred themes, 

Protect the juſt, ſerene their gioomy hours, 

Becalm thei: ſlumbers, and refreſh their pow'ls. 

Methinks I fee th” Immortal Beings fly, 

And ſwiftly ſhoot athwart the ſtreaming ſky :. 

Hark! a melodious voice | ſeem to hear, 

And beav'oly ſounds invade my liſt' ning ear! 

© Be not afraid of us, innoxious band, 

Thy cell ſurrounding by divine command; 

& Fer while like thee, we led our lives below, 

« (Sad lives of pain, of miſery, and woe!) 

„Long by affliction's boill'rous tempeits toſt, 

&© Wereach'd at length the ever bliſsful coaſt: 

„ Now in th' empow'ring groves, andiawns abc ve, 

© We taſte the raptures of immortal love, 

& Attune the golden barp in roſeate bow'rs, 

« Or bind our temples with unfzding flow'rs, 

« Oft on kind errands bent, we cut the air, 

« To guard the righteous heay'n's peculiar care! 

„% Avert impending harms, their minds compoſe, 

„ Tnſpire gay dreams, and prompt their foft repoſe, 

« When from thy tongue divine hofannas roll, 

16 And ſacred raptures ſwells thy riting {oul, - 

To heav'n we bear hy pray'rs like rich perſumes, 

% Where, by the throne, the golden center ſuwes; 
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« And when with age thy head is ſilver'd o'er, 
« fn cold in death, thy boſom beats no more, 


4% Phy toul exuling Hall deſert its clay, 


And mount, triumphant to eternal day,” 
But to improve the intellectual mind} 
Reading ſhould be to contemplation join'd, 


Firſt 1'd collect from the Parnaſſian fpring, 
What muſes dictate, and what poets ſing.—- 
Luzi, as Prince, ſhould wear the laurel'd crown, 
And other bards pay homage to his throne ; 
The blood of herces now effus'd ſo long, a 
Will run forever purple-through bis ſong. 

See! how he mounts toward the bleſt abodes, 
On Planets rides, and talks with demi-gods ! 
How do our raviſh'd ſpirits melt away, 

When in his ſong 0/c//7a7 ſhepherds play! 

But what a ſplendor ſtiikes the dazzied eye, 
When Dido ſhines in awful majeſty !. 
Embroider'd purple clad the 7yrian queen, 

Her motion graceful, and auguſt her mein; 
A golden zone her royal limbs embrac'd, 

A golden quiver rattied by her wall, 

See her proud ſteed majeſtically prance, 
Coptemn the trumpet, and deride the lance ! 

In crimſon trappings, glorious to behold, 
Confus'dly gay with interwoven gold! 

He champs the bit, and throws the foam around, 
Impatient paws, and tears-the ſolid ground. 


How ftern A*neas thuriders thro! the field! 


_- 


With tow'ring helmet, and refulgent ſhield ! 
Courſers o'erturn'd, and mighty warriors ſlain, 
Deform'd with gore, lie weit'ring on the plain, 


Struck thro' with wounds, i!- tated chieftains lie, 


Frown een in death, and threaten-as they die. 
Thro' the thick {quad ons fee the Hero bound !' 
(His helmet flaſnes, and his arms refound 1) 


All grim with rage, he frowns o'er Turnus head, 


(Re. kindled ire! for blooming Zallas dead) 
Then in his boſom plung'd tke fhining blade--- 
The foul ind gnant ſought the Stygian ſhade l- 


Should next compoſe the vepcrabie pile, 


oy 


Tbe fa! tam'd bards that grac'd br10nna's ifle, 


Great 
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Great Millon firſt, for tow'ring thought renown'd, 
Parent of ſong, and fam'd the yorld around ! 

lis glowing breaſt divine Urana fir d, 9 
Or GOD himleltſtch' immortal bard inſpir'd. 
Eorne on triumphant wings he takes his flight, 
Explores all heav'n and treads the realms of light: * 
In mania! pomp he clothes th” angelic train, =4 
While warrmg myriads ſhake th' etherial plain. 
Firſt Michiel ſtalks, hightow'ring Oer the reft 
With heav'nly plumage nodding on his creſt: 
Impenetrable ams his limbs infold, - 
Eternal adamant, and burning gold ! 
Sparkling in fiery mail, with dite delight, 
Rebellious Satan animates the fight: 
Armipotent they fink in rolliag ſmoke; 
A heav'n reſounding to its center ſhook, 
To cruſh his foes, and quell the dire alarms 

Jefiuh ſparkl-d in refulgent arms, 
In rad ant panoply divinely bright 
His limbs incas'd, he flaſh'd devouring light, 
On burning wheels, o'er heav'n's cryſtalline road, 
Thunder'd the chariot of the HD⁰,j God 
The burning wheels on golden 2x1es turn'd, 
With flaming gems the golden axles burn'd. 
Lo! the apoſtate hoſt, with terror ſtruck l 

Roll back by millions! Th Empyrean ſhook ! 
Scepters; and orb d ſhields, and crowns of gold, 
Cherubs aud Seraphs in confuſion roll'd ; 1 
Till from his hand tbe triple thunder hurl'd, | 
Compell'd them headlong, to th' inferna! world. 

Then tuneful Poe, whom all the nine infpire, 

With /ap/re ſweerneſs, and pindaric fire. 
Father of verſe ! melodic us and divire ! 
Next peerleſs Milton ſhows diftinguiſh'd ſhine, 
Smooth flow his numbers when he paints the grove 
Th' enraptur'd virgins liſt' ning into love, 
. But when the night, and hoarſe teſgunding ſtorm 
Rush on the deep, and Aeptne's face deform, 
Rough runs the verſe, the fon'rons numbers roar 
Like ihe hoarſe ſurge that thunders on the shore. 
But when he fings th' exhilerating ſwains, | | 
Th' embow'ring groves, and Mindſor's bliſsful plains, Our 
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Our eyes are raviſh d with the ſylvan ſcene, 
Embroider'd fie ds, and groves in living green: 
His lays the verdure: of the me ads prolong, 

And whither'd foreſts bloſſom in his ſong, 
Thame's lilver ſtreams his flowing verſe admire; - 


And ceaſe to murmur while he tunes his lyre, 


Next ſhoul4 appear great Dryder's lofty mules 
For who would Drydez's polith'd verſe refuſe? 
His lips were moilt'ned in Parnaſus ſpring, 
And Pha bis taught his Jau t fon to ling, * 


How long did Virgil untranflated moan, 


His beauti=s fading, and his fights unknown; 
Till Zryden roſe, and, in exalted ſtrain, 
Re-fang the fortune ef the god- like man? 
Again the Tro, an prince with dire delight, 
Dreadſul in arms, demands the ling. ring fight: 
Again Camila glows with martial fire, 

Drives armies back, and makes all Troy retire, 


With more than native luſtre, /irgil ſhines, 


And gains ſublimer heights in ODrydeh's lines; 
The gentle Malts who firings lis ſilver Iyre 
To ſacred oder, and heaven's all ruling fire 
Who ſcorns th' applanſ? of the licentious age, | 
And mounts yon' ſparkling worlds with haliow'd rage; 
Compells my thoughtsto wing the beav'nly road, 
And wafts my foul, exciting, to my God; 


No fabled Nye, harmonious bard |! inſpire- 
Thy raptur'd breaſt with ſuch ſerapbic fire; 


But p: opting Angels warm thy boundleſs rage, 
Dire thy thoughts, and animate thy page. 
Bleſt man! for ſpoticts ſanctity rever'd,. 

Lord by the good, and by the guilty fear'd, 


Bleſt man ! from gay dilufive ſcenes remov'd, 


Thy maker loving, by thy maker lov'd, 


| To God thoutun'ft thy conſecrated lays, | 
Nor meanly bluſh to fing Jehorea!'s praiſe, 


Oh! did, Uke thee, each laurel'd bard delight 


To paint #e7gion in her native light, 


Not then with Plays the lab'ring preſs would groan, 


Nor Vice defy the Pulpit and the Throne; 
- No impious rhymer cha m a vicious age, | | 
Nor proſtrate virtue grcan beneath their rage: But 
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gut themes divine in lofty numbers riſe, 

Fill the wide earth, and echo thro' the ſkies, 

Theſe for Delight ;---for Profit J would read 
The labour'd volunes of the learned dead, 
Sagacious Locke by Providence deſign'd 
T' exalt, inſtruct and rect fy the mind, 

'Th' unconquerable Saget whom virtue fir'd, 
And from the tyrant's lawleſs rage retir d. 
When victor Ce/ar freed vnhappy Rome 
From Pempey's chains, to ſubſtitute his own. 
Longinus, Livy, tam'd 1Aaucydides, 
. Quin'tllian, Plato and Demoftteres, 
Perſuaſive Tully, and Corduby's Sige,f 
Who tel! by Nero's unrelenting 1age ; 
Ilimt whom ungrateful hee doom'd to bleed, 
Deſpis'd when living, and deplor'd whea dead, 
Ralcigi I'd read with ever freth delight, 
While ages paſt riſe preſent to my fight 
Ah man unbleſt! he foreign realms explor'd, 
Then fell a victim to his country's word! 
Nor ſhould great Derham pals neglected by, 
Obſervant ſage ! to whoſe deep-peircing eye 0 
Nature's ſtupendous works expanded lie 
Nor he, Pritzannia, thy unmatch'd ienown'! 
. (Adjudg'd to. wear the philoſophic crown) 
Who on the ſolar orb uplifted. road, 
And ſcan'd th' unfathomable works of God | 
Who bound the filver planets to their ſpheres, 
And trac'd th' elliptic curve of blazing ſtars ! - 
Immortal Newton; whoſe illaftrious name 
Will ſhine on records of eternal fame. 

By love directed, I would' chooſe a wife, 
T' improve my bliſs and eaſe the load of life. 
Hail Zedlock ! hail, inviolabie tye *. 
Perpetual fountain of duineſtic joy ! 

Love, friendſhip, honour, truth, and pure delight 
Harmonſous mingle in the nuptial rite. 

In. Eden firſt the holy ſtate began, 

When perfect innocence diſtinguiſh'd man; 
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The human pairti' Almighty Pontiff led, 
0 Gay as the morning to the bridal bed; 
A dread ſolemnity th' eſpouſals grac d, 
Angels the ii neſſes and GOD the Prieſt 
All earth exulted on the nuptial huur, | 
And voluntary roſes deck'd the bower ; 
The joyous birds an every bluſlom'd ſpray, 
Sung Hymeniansto thè important day, 
While P/i/omela ſwell'd the ſpouſal ſong, 
And Paradiſe with. gratulations rung. 
Relate, inſpiring muſe! where ſhall 1 fins 
A blooming, virgin with an angel mind? 
*Unblemiſh'd as the white-rob'd virgin choir 
That fed, O Rome thy conſecrated fire? 
By reaſon aw'd, ambitious to be good, 
Averſe to- vice, and zealous for her God? 
Relate, in what bleſt region can 1 find 
Such bright per fections in a female mind? 
What Phemx- woman breathes the vita) ai: A 
So greatly good, and ſo divinely fair? 
Sure, not the gay and taſhionable train, 
l l Licentious, proud, immoral and profane? 
Who ſpend their golden hours in antic dreſs, 
| Malicious whiſpers, and inglorious eaſe,--- 
Lo! round the board a ſhining train appears 
In roſy beauty, and in prime of years! 
JI hates a flounce, and % a flounce approves, 
Ni ſhews the trophies of her former loves; 
Pooh avers that Si dreſt in green, 
When laſt at- church the gaudy Nymph was ſeen; 
M Cie condemns her optics, and will lay 
i! T was azure ſattin, interſtreak'd with grey; 
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{8 Lucy, inveſted with judicial pow'r 

E | Awards 'twas neither---and the ſtrife is o'er, 

g Then parrots, lap-dogs, monkeys, ſquirrels, beaux, 
| | Pans, Ribbande, tuckers, patches, furbeloes, 
i : 


In quick ſucceſſion thro! their fancies run, 

| And dance inceflant on the flippant tongue. 

And when fatigued with every other ſport, 

Ihe belles prepare to grace the ſacred court, 

They marſhal all their forces jv arrav, 

4 To kill with glances and deſtroy in play. . *T'wo 
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Two flolful mids with reverential fear | 
In wanton wreathes collec their tiken hair; 
T'wo-paipt their cheeks, and round their teraples pour 
The fragrant unguent, and th' ambrofial ſhow'r ; 
One pulls the }:ape-creating ſtays, and one | F 
Encircles round her wailt the golden zone; 
Not with more toil improve immortal charms, 
Strove /un0, / enus, and the Uueen of Arms, 
When Priam's Son adjudg*d the golden prize, 
To the refilileſs beauty ot the skies. 
At length equip'd in love's enticing arms, 
With all that glitters and with all that charms, 
"TI ideal goddefles to church repair, 
Peep thro” the fan avd mutter o'er a pray'r, 
Or liſten to the organ's pompous ſound, 
Or eye the gilded images around; 
Or, deeply ſtudied in eoqueriſh rules, 
Aim wily glances at unthinking fools; 
Or ſhew the lilly hand with gracefu] a'r, 
Or wound the fopling with a lock of hair; 
And when the hatred difcipline is o'er, 
And Miſes tortur'd with Reßent no more, 
They mount the pictin'd coach, and to the play, 
The celebrated idols hie away. 

Not ſo the La/s that ſnhould my joys improve, 

With ſolid friendſhip, and connubial love: 
A native bloom, with intermingled white, 
Should ſet her features in a pleaſing light; 
Like Helen fluſhing with unrivall'd charms, 
When raptur'd Paris darted in her arms. 
But what, alas! avails a ruby cheek, 
A downy boſom, or a ſnowy neck ! 
Charms ill ſupply the want of innocence, 
Nor beauty forms intrinſic excellence: 
But in her breaſt let moral beauties fnine, 
Sapernal grace and purity divine; 
Sublime her reaſon, and her native wit 
Vnſtrain'd with pedantry, and low conceit : 
Her fancy lively, and her judgment free 
From female prejudice and bigotry ; 
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Averſe to idle pomp, and outward ſhow, 
The flatr'ring coxcomb, and fantaſtic beau. 
The fop's impertinence ſhe ſpeuld deſpiſe, | 
Tho' /o el. wound:d by her radium eves; | 
But pay due rev'rence to th exalted mind . | 
By learning poliſh'd, and by wit refin'd, | 7% 
Who-all her vittues, without guile, commends,  _ - 
And all her faults as freely reprehends. ; 
Soft {:ymen's rites her paſſion ſhould approve, 
And fn her botom glow the flames of love: 
| To me her ſoul, by ſacred friendſhip, turn, 
| And I, for her, with equal friendibip burn: 
| In every ſtage of life afford relief, 
| Partake my joys, and ſympathize my grief; 
| Unihaken, walk in virtue's peacetul road, 
Nor bribe her realon to purſue the mode: 
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Mild as the faint whoſe errors are forgiv'n, # 
Calm as a vellal and compos'd as heav'n, 
This be the partner, this the lovely wife 
That ſhould embellifh and prot ng my life ; p 
A nywph ! who might a ſecond fall inſpire, 
& And fill a glowing Cher, with defire ! 
With her I'd ſpend the plealurable day, 
While fleeting minutes gayly danc d away: 
Wich her I'd walk, delighted, c'er the green, 
Thro' ev'ry blooming dead, and rural ſcene, 
Or ſit in open fields damaſk'd with flowers, | 
Or where coyl hades imbrown the noon- tide bow*rg, 
Imparadis'd within my eager arms, 
I'd reign the happy monarch of her charms ; 
Ot on her paming boſom would ] lay, 
And, in difl:.lving raptutes, melt away; 
Then lull'd by nightingales, to balmy reſt, 
My bloomirg fair ſhould flumber at my breaſt, 
And when cecrepid age (frail mortals doom!) 
; Shou'd bend my wither'd body to the tomb, 
Do warbling Hreu, ſhould retard my flight 
To heav'nly manſions of unclouded light. 
Tho' Death with bis imperial horrors crown'd ; 
Terrific grin'd, and formidably trown'd, 
Offences pardon'd, and remitted fin, | 
Should form a calm ſerenity within: Bleſſing 
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Reſſing my nalul and my mortal hour, 

(My tout committed to th' eternal pow'r) 
Inexorable Death fiould ſmile, for 1 h 
Wao knew to liye, would never /car to are. 
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HYMN I. 


EGIN the high celeſtial ſtrain, 

My taviſh d ſoul and fing 
A ſolemn hy mn of grateful praiſe 

To heav'n's Almighty King. 
Ye curling fountains as ye roll 
Your filver waves along, 
Whiſper to all your verdant ſhores 
T he ſubject of my ſong. 
Retain it long y' echving rocks, 
The ſacred ſound retain, 
And from your hallow winding caves 
Return it oft again: | 
Bear it, ye winds, os all your wings 
To diſtant climes away, 

And round the wide extended world 
My lofty theme con ey. 

Take the glad burden of his name, 
Ye clouds, as you atiſe, 

Whether to deck the golden morn, 
Or fhade the evening ſk'es, 

Let harmleſs thunders roll along 

The [mocth etherial plain, 

And anſwer from the cry{tal vault 
To ev'ry flying train, 

Long let it warble round th? ſpheres 
And echo through the ſky, 

Till angels, with immortal {xii}, 
Improve the harmony, 
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HYMN HH. On HEAVEN. 


AlL, facied Salem plac' d on bigh, 
dear of the mighty King! 


What thought can graſp thy boundleſs bliſs! 


What tongue thy zlories fing? 


Thy cryftal cow'rs and palaces | 


— Magnificentiy riſe, 


And dart their beaut'ous luſtie 


Round the empyiean ſkies. 


"The voice of triumph in thy ſtreets 


Ard acclamations ſound ; 


| Gay banquets in thy ſplendid OW 


Tbe flowers with laſling beauty thine, - 


And pureſt joys abound, 

Bright ſmffes on ev'ry face appear, 

| Rapture! in ev'ry eye 

From ev'ry mouth glad anthems flow, 
And charming harmony, 

IIluſtrious day for ever there 
Streams from the tace divine ; 

No pale fac'd moon e'er glimmers forth, 
Nor ftats, nor ſun decline. 

No ſcorching heats, no piercing colds 
The changing ſeaſens bring; * 

But o'er the fields mild breezes thele 
Breathe an eternal ſpring, 


And deck the ſmiling ground: 
While flowing flreams of pleaſures all 
The bappy pains ſurround. 


HYMN III. The CREATION. 


Ne let the ſpacious world arife, 
Said the Creator Lord: | 
Fon once th' obedient earth and kkies 


Fol at his or 08 word. - 


e 
While I, with ſacred rapture fir'd, - 
The bleſl Creator ſing, 
Aid warble conſecrated lays 
To beav n's Almighty King, 


Dark 
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Dark was the deep, the waters lay 
Cunius'd and drown'd the land ; 
He calt'd che light, the uew- born day. 
* Aeads on his command. 
lle bids the clouds atcena on high: 
The clouds aicend, and bear 
A wat'ry treaſute to the ſky, 
And float on ſofter air, 
The liquid element below, 
Was gather d by his hand; 
The ſrohing ſeas together flow, 
And leave a ſolid land. | 
Wich hecbs and plants (a flow'ry birth) 
The naked globe he crown'd, 
Ete theie was i ain to blets the earth, 
Or jun to warm the ground. 
Then he adorn'd the upper ſkies, 
Hchold the fun appears; 
The moon and itars in order rite, 
To mark cur months and years, 
Out of the deep th* Almighty King 
Did vital beings trame, . 
And painted fowls. ot ev'iry wing, 
Aud ſiſh of ev'ry vame, 

He gave the hun and the worm 
At once their wondrous birth: 
Aud grazing beaſts of various turm 
Rote trum the teeming earth, 
Adam was torm'd of equ#! clay, 

The fov'ieign of the rett ; 
| Deſign'd for nobler ends than they, 
With God's own image bleft, 
Thus glurivus in the Maker's eye 
1 he voung Creation ttood : 
Me ſaw the building trom on high, 
His word pronouac'd it good, 


The LORDs PRAYER. 
NATHRER of all! We bow to thee - £ 


4 Who dwells in beav'o ador'd:; 
But prefert ſt ll thro” all thy werks 
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Al hallow'd be thy ſacred name, 
bi | Oer all the nations known ; 
Advance the kingdom of thy grace, 
And let thy glory come. 
A grateful homage may we yield, 
With hearts reſign'd to thee ; 
And as in heav'n thy will is done, 
On earth ſo let it be, | 
From day to day we trambly own 
The hand that feeds us itil! : 
Give us our bread, and we may reſt 
Contented in thy wil, 
Our fins and creſpatles we own; 
O may they be forgiv'y ! 
| That mercy we to others ſhew, 
Wie pray the like from Heav'n, 
Our lite let ſtill thy grace direct, 
From evil guard our way, 
And in temptation's fatal path 
Permit us not to ſtray. 53 
For thine the pow'r, the kingdom thine, 
All glory's due tothee: + 7 
Thine trom eternity they were, 
And thine ſhall ever be. 


The UNIVERSAL PRAYER 
By Mr. POPE. | 


f DAT HIER of all, in ev'ry age, 
3 _Inevy clime ador'd, 
By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 
41 Thou great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underftood;;, +» 
= - <5 Who all my ſenſe confindd - 
Io know but this, that thou art good, 
= BEL And tkat myſelf am blind ; 
Vet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
To ſſte the good from ill: 
And binding Nature falt in fate, 
| Lett free.the human will, 
_ What ronfrience dictates to be done, 
Or Waris me not to do, 
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This, teach me mote than bell to ſhun, 
That, moe than heav'n purſue, 
What blemogs thy free bounty bives, 
Let me not caſt wa; 
For God is paid when man reccighyy # 
T' enjoy is to gbey. 
Let not to earth's Contracted frag? 
Thy gogdoels let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone ot Man, | 
When thouſand worlds ate round : * 
Let not this weak un knowing hand 8 
Preſume thy bolis io throw, > "ip 
And sen datnnation round the land, 3 
On each judge thy toe, 

If lam right, thy grace dapan, 7 
* Still in che light to Ray ; * 
If lam wrong, O teach ny heart 
Jo find that better Way, 

y Save me alike from zoolih piide, 
Or impious 6iicontent, 8 
At aught thy witdom has deny d, : 
-$ Or au ht thy go0dnels | tent. 
«+ * Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault 1 fee; 
That mercy I to others ſhow, 
I Hatmercy ſhow to me. 
Mean though Fan, but wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by. thy breath; 
O lead me Whereſcec er Igo, 
Ws Through this day's Ve or dend 
This day be b. ead and peace my lot: 
All elle beneath the jun, . 
Thou know'ſt it bet. bcliuw'd or not, 
0 *- ; And let ihy Will be QuBe, 
| To thee. whole iemple is all fpace, 
”,.. Whoſe 1: ar, enn tea, ſkies! 
Obe chorus let ail being raiſe 1 
Wt nature's ivcenie tie! 


CHA RACTER of MAN, 


70 NOW then thyſelf; preſume not Gad hs: D 
The proper r of i _mankings is Wag," The'd. 
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Pac d on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 

A being da:kly wite, and rudely great; = 
Wich tos Much knowledge for ihe iceptic's ſide, 
Wan too much weainel tor the ſtoic's pride, 

if Fic hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt, 

+ Is dub, co deem himicli a Gud, or beait; 
Is doubc, his mind or body to prefer 

& Bro, but to die; and teas Bing, but to err: 
Aue is igovrai.ce, his reaſon ſuch, 

> Whether be tlunks too little or too much: 
Chaos ot thougiu and paſſion, all confus 1; 
Still by himlels a0us'd or ditabus'e: 

Created. halt to rite, and halt to fall; 

SGileat lord of all things, yet a prey to all: 

Sole judge of tuch, in eadleſserror hurl'd; 

1 3 he gioxy, jelt, and ridule of the world! 


WINTER. 
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EE ! Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sallen and lad, with all his riung train, 

Vapours, aud clouds, and forms. be theſe my theme; 

- Theſe, that exalt the ſoul to ſolemn thought, 

And geavenly muting Welcome, kindred gloums! 

"Congeniai horrors, Baill With frequent tout, 

Pleas d, bave I, in my cheerful morn of life, 

When, nus d by catelets ſolitude I liv'd, 

And ſung ot nature with unceating jy, 


Trod the pu:e virgin fnows, mytelt as pure; 

[Heard the winds roar, and the. big torrent burſt; 

Or teen the deep feimeming tempeſt brew'd 

In the grim evering ſky. Thus pats the time, 

Till, through the lucid chambers ofthe ſouth, _ 

| Look'd out the joyous Spring, look d ou, «nd mild 


Lougl is's Account of 111m ef. 


1 name is Norval, On the Grampian hills 
Ki My father feeds his cs a t; uga) Wain, 
Whote conſtant ca es u ee to ucreale his Hoke, 
_ 3 Eis x Only oy Ny e cl 4 e gy 


Pleas'd, have i Wand ned through your rough domain, 
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For T had heard of battles, aud I long' d 
o follow to the field ſome warlike lord: 
nd heav'n ſoon granted what my fire deny'd. 
s moon which roſe laſt night, round as my ſhield, 
not yet fd her horns, when by her light, | 
WM band of tierce barbarians, from the hill 

Ruth's, The d Torten, don uren the vale, 
Sweeping cur flocks aud herds, Ihe ſheoberds fled 
For ſatety and for ſuccour. I atone, 

With bended bow, and Guiver fall of arrows, 
Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took ; then haſficd to my friends; 
Whom, with a troop of fifty choſen nien, 

I met advancing. The purſuit 1 led, 

Till we vertuok the ſpoil-encamber'd foe. 
We tought and conquer'd. Erea ſword was drawn, 
An arrvw, from my bow, had pierc” . tneir chief, 
Why wore, that day, the arms which new wear, 
Returning home in triumph, 1 difdain'd = 
The! kepherd s flothful lite; and having Heard: 

T hat our good king bad ſummom d his bold peers, 
To lead their warriors to the Carron fide, * 
I left my father's hquie, and took with me | 
A choſen” ſervant to conduct my ſtep 

Yon trembling coward who turfouk his maſter, 


Jeurneying with this intent, I paſs'd theſe row'rs ; * S > 


And, heaven directed, came this day, to do 
The happy deed, that guil ids ny humble name; 


Douglajs's account of the. munner in which ho learred the 


«rt of war, 


BEN ETH a mountain's brow, the moſt remote / 
And inacceilible by ſhepherds trod, | 

In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 

A her mit liv'd ; a melancholy man, - 

Who was the wonder of our war d'ring ſwains, 

Auſtere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, 
Did they report him; the cold earch his bed, 

Water his drink, his food the ſhepherd's alms, 

I went to ſee him, and my heart wastouch'd 


With rey'rence and with pity, Mild he N . And, 
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And, entering on diſconrſe, ſuch ſtories told, 
As made me vt reviſit his fad cell. 
For he had been a Toldier in his youth, 
And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Ot Europe, by the bold Gudfredo led, 
Againſt th' uſurping infidel dilplay'd 
The bleſſed croſs, and won the Holy Land, 
Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire 
His ſpeech ſtruck from me, the old man would ſhake 
His years away, aud att his young encounters, 
Then having thewn his wounds, he'd fit him down, 
And all the live long day, diſcourſe of war, | 
To help my fancy, in the ſmooth green turf 
He cut the figures of tlie marſhal'd hoſts ; 
Deſcrib'd the motions, and explain'd the uſe, 
Of the deep column and the lengihes'd line, 
The ſquare, the creſcent, and the phalaux firm: 
For, all that Saracen or Ch iſtian knew 

Of war's valt art, was to this hermit known, 
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Unhappy man! 
Returning homeward by Meſhina's port, 
Loaded with wealth and honours bravely won, 
A rude and boiſt'rous captain of the ſea P 
Faſten'd a quarrel on him, Fierce they fought ; 
The ſtranger fell, and with his dying breath 
Declar'd liis name and lineage ! Mighty God! 
The ſoldier cry'd, my brother! O! my brother! 


. They exchang'd for giveneſs: 
And happy, in my mind, was he that died: 
For many deaths bas the ſurvivor ſuffer'd, \ 
In the wild defart on a rock he fits, | 
Or on ſome nameleſs ſtream's untrodden banks, 
And ruminates ali day his dreadful fate. 
At times, alas! nor in his perfect mind! 
Holds dialogues with his lov'd brother's ghoſt ; 

And oft each night forſakes his ſullen couch, 

To make fad orifons for him he flew. | 
. 5 * 4 
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B AU CIS and P HI LEMON. 


N ancient times, as ſtory tells, 
The ſaints would often leave their cells, 
And flroll about; but hide their quality, 
To try good people's hoſpi ality. 
It happen'd, on a winter night, 
As authors of the legend write, 
Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Taking their tower in maſquerade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
To a-fmall village down in Kent; 
Where, in the ttr-ller's canting ftrain, 
They begg'd, trum door to dar, invains 
Try'd ev'ry tone might pity win; | | 
But not a foul would let them in, 9994 
Our wand'ring ſaints, in woeful late, 
Treated at this ungodly rate, | 
Having through all the village paſs'd, 
To a imal!l cottage came at laſt, -* 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt veHman, 
-Call'd in the neighh- urhood, Phizmen ; 
Who kindly did heſe ſaints inviie 
In his poor hut to paſs the night; 
- Ard, then, the hoſpitab e fire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fire: 
While he, trom out the chmney, took 
A flitch of Bacon off the hook, 
And, freelv, from rhe fattel! fide, "Ti 
Cut out large Bices to be Hyd. 
i Then ſlept aide, to fetch 1 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink, 
Then ſaw it fairly twice go round; 
Vet (what is wongerful !) they found 
Twas ſlill replen ſh'd to the top, 
As if they had pot tauch'd a d op. 9 
The good od couple were amaz d,. 
And often on each other gaz'd ; 
For both were frighten'd to the heart, 
And juſt began to cry What art! 
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Then ſoftly turn'd afide, to view 
Whether the lights were turning blue. 
The gentle pilgrims, ſoon aware on't, © 
Told them their calling, and their errand ,; 
„ Good folks, you pted not be atraid ; 

„ We are but faints,” the hermit ſaid; 
% No hurt ſhall come to you or yours; 
„But for that pack of churlifh boors, 
% Not fit to live on Chritian ground, 


Ihen, and their houſes, ſhall be drown's ; 
1 « While you ſee your cottage iſe, 

| | : And grow & church before your eyes.” 

_ They ſcarce had ſpoke, when, tair and ſoft, 
IA The roof began to mount aloft ; 

=. * Aloft roſeev'ry beam and raf: er 5 
Ine heavy wall climb'd flowly after, 

1 The chimney widen'd, and grew higher, 
B "Became a ſteeple with a {pire.  - 


I,!he kettleto the top was hoiſt; 8 
1 Wich upfide down, doom'd there to dwell, | 
= = > *?Tisnow no kettle, but a bell. 
| | A wooden jack, which had almoſt 
| Loft, by diſuſe, the art, to roaſt, 
A ſudden alteration feels, 1% 
Increas'd by new inteſtine heals? = 
And, (trait, againſt the ſteeple rear 4. 5 " 
Became a cl:ck, and ſtill adher'd: 1 
And, now, in love to houſnold cares, 
By a ſhrill voice, the hour declares, 
Warning the houſemaid, not to barn 
The roaft- meat which it cannot turn. | 
The eaſy chair began to crawl, © | N 
- Like a huge ſnail, along the wall ; 
There, ſtuck aloſt, in public view, | 
And, with ſmall change, a pulpit grew. 
A bed-ſtead of the antique mode, 
Made up of timber many a load, 
bauch as our anceſtors did uſe, 1 
Was metamorphos'd into pews: 
Which ſtill their ancient nature keep, 
B ds tolks 2 25 50 to Jeep: 
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The cotrage, by ſuch feats as theſe, 
Grown to a church by juſt degrees x 
The hermits then defir'd-their hoſt | 9 
To aſk tor what they tancied moſt, | 
hilemon, having paus'd a while, 
" Retw n'd them thanks in homely flyle ; 
Then ſaid---4 My hunſe is grown ſo fine, 
* Methinks I fill would call it mine; 
© I'm old, and feign would live at eaſe 
, Make me the parſony if ye pleaſe.“ 
He ſpoke and, preſently he feels, 
His grazier's coat falls down his heels; 
He fees, yet hardly can believe, 
Abou each arm, a pudding ſleeve; 
His waillcoat to a caſſock grew; 
And both aſſum'd a ſable hue; 
But, being old, continued juſt 
As thread - bare, and as full of duſt, 
His talk was now of tithes and dues; 
Ae ſmoak'd his pipe, and read the news; 
Knew how to preach old ſermons next; 
Vamp'd in the preface and the text: 
At chriſt'nings, well could act his part, 
And had the ſervice all by heart ; 
.- - Found his head fill'd with many a ſyſtem; 
4s 5 But claſſic authors he nel er miſs'd em. 
WE: . Thus, having furniſn'd up a parſon, 9 
Dame Baycis next, they play'd their farce on. 
Inſtead ot homeſpun coits, were ſeen, - 
Good pinners, edg'd with colberteen; 
Her perticoat transform'd apace, 
\ Became black ſattin, flounc'd with lace. 
Plain Goody would no longer down; 
'Fwas madam in her giogram gown,” - 
Philemon was in great ſurpriſe, 
And hardly could believe his eyes; 
-Amaz'd to ſee her look ſo prim, a 
And the admir'd as much at him. \ 
Thus happy in their change of life, 
Were, lew'ral years this man and wite ; 
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When, on a Gay (ehich prov'd their laſt) 
Diſcourſing o'erold ftories paſt, 


To the Church-yard, to take a walk; 
When Baucis hallily cry'd out, 
« My dear. I ſee your torehead ſprout?” , 
„ Sprout !” quorh the man, „What's s this you tell us? 
I hope you don't believe me jealous: 
« But yet methinks | feel it true; 
„And, really, yours is budding too 
«© Nay, now 1 cannot ſtir my foot; 
« It reels as it "tweretaking root,” 
Deſcription would but tire my muſe : 5 
In ſhort they both were turn'd to- -Vews. 
Old goody Dobſon of the green, 
Remembers, he the trees has feen: 
He'll talk of them from morn to night, 
And goes with tolks to fhew the fight. 
On Sundays; after ey'ning prayer, 
He gathers all che pariſh there; * 
Points out the place of either yew,. 
« Here Baucis, there Philemon grew; 
„ Till, once, à perfon of our town, 
. TH dnl his barn, cut Baucis down ; 
« At which, *tis hard to be believ'd. 
„ How much the other tree was griev'd; 
Gre ſcrubby, died a-10p. was Punted ; 
% So'the next parſon 1.ubb'd, and burnt it.“ 


On HAPPINESS, 2 


They went, by chance, amidſt their talk, | | 


H happineſs i our being s end and aim ; 
Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content! whate' er thy name ; 

- That ſomething ſtill which prompts th' eternal figh, 

Four which we bare to live, or dare to die: 

Which ſtill fo near us, ye: beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, feen deuble, by the tool, and wiſe; 

Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if drop'd below, 

Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ft to grow: 

Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitivus ſhrine; 

Or deep with di'monds in-the flaming mine? 
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ay w thiol uaVels 0itne field. oy 
Where grows? where grows it not? It vain our toil, 
P * ought to blame the culture, not the foil, 
d to no ſpor is happireſs ſincere; 
'Tis no where-to be found, or ev'ry where, 
Order is heav'n's firſt law: and this confeſt, 
dome are, and muſt be greater than the reſt; 
More rich, more wiſe, But, who infers from hence 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe, 
Heav'n to mankind impartial we confeſs, 
If all are equal in their happineſs, 
But mutual wants this kappineſs increaſe: 
All nature's diff rence keeps all nature's peace, 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the fame in ſubject, or in king; 
In who obtain defence, or who defend; 
In him who is, him who finds a friend. 
Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe ; 
But heav'n's jun balance equal will appear, 
While thoſe are plac'd in hope, and thele in fear: 
Nor preſent good or ill, the joy or curſe, 
But future views of better,. or of worſe. 
Ob ſons of earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies ! 
Heav'n fill, with laughter, the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe, 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the Joys of ſenſe, 7 
Lie in three words--- Health, Peace, and Competence. 


| Gpeech of Adam to Eve, 


N OW, morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orien; pearl, 
When Adam wak'd; fo cuſtom'd; tor his ſeep. 

Was airy light, from pure digeſtion bred, | 

Aid temp'rate vapours bland which th' only ſound 
Ot leaves and tuming rills, Aurora's fan, 
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Lightly difpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong 

Of birds on ev'ry'bough. So much the more 
His wonder was to find unwaken'd Exe 
Wich treſſes diſcompoſed, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet reſt. He, on his fide 
[Leaning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamour'd ; and beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or aſleep, 

Shot forth peculiar graces. Then, with voice 


Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſpered thus:“ Awake, N 


— 


My faireſt my eſpous'd, my lateſt found; 

« Heav'n's laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight, 

+ Awake -The morning ſhines, and the freſh field 
* Calls us. Weloſe the prime; to mark how ſpring 
Our tended plants; how blows the citron grove ; 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed; 
 * How nature paints her colours; how the bee 
« Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet,” 


| Slilgry and Proyer of Edward the Black prince, before the 
2 battle of Poiclier sm. 


HE hour advances, the decifive hour 

That lifts me to the ſammit of renown, 
Or leaves me on the earth a breathleſs cor pſe. 
The buzz and buſtle of the field before me; | 
_ The twang of bow-ſtrirgs, and the claſh of 5 880 ; 
With ey'ry circumſtance of preparation ; &< 
Strike with an awful horror ! Shouts are echo'd, | 
To drow n diſmay, and blow up reſolution - 
Ev'n to its utmoſt ſwell.---From hearts ſo firm, 
Whom dangers fortify, and toils inſpire, 
What has a leader not to hope? And, yet, 
de weight of apprehenſion ſinks me dow n. 
© O, Soul of Nature 1 great eternal cauſe, 
. Who gave, and govern'ſt all, that's bere below ! 1 
% *Tis by the aid of thine Almighty am 
4 The weak exiſt, rhe virtucus are ſecure, 
It, to yourTfacred laws obedient ever, : | 
1 ny ma my 8 7 have od no other guige 3! . oY 
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44 Oh! if your honour, it the rights of men, 
« My country's happineſs, my king's renown, 
% Were motives worthy of a warrior's zeal, 


«© Crown your poor ſervant with ſucceſs this day: 
„And be the praiſe and glory all thy own,” . 


o 
* 
* 
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Invocation 40 Paradiſe Lo. 


F man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Oe that forbidden tree, whule mortal taſte- 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
Wich loſs of Eden, till one greater man | 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 
Sing heay'nly muſe ! that, on the fecret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, did'it inſpire . 
That ſhepherd, who firſt taught the choſen ſeed, 
In the beginning, how the heav'ns and earth 


Roſe out of chaos: or, if Sion hill 


Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flow'd 
Faſt by the oracle of God; I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my advent'rous ſong, 

That, with no middle flight, intends to ſoar 
Above th' Aonian mount, while it purſues 

Things anattempted yet in proſe or rhyme, 

And chictly thou, O ſpirit ! that doft prefer 


Before all temples, th' upright heart and pure, 


Inſftuct me, for thou know'ſt; thou, from the fitft, » 
Waſt preſent, and wirh mighty wings outſpread, 


Dove like ſat'ſt brooding oer the vaſt abyfs, 
And mad' d it pregnant: hat in me is dark, 
Illume; what is low, raiſe aod ſupport; _ > 


That, to we height of this great argument, 
I may aflert eternal providence, 
And juſlity the ways of God to men. 


MORNING H YM N. 


\ 


T* HESE are thy glorious-works, Parent of gocd | 


A) mighty ! thine this univerſal frame, | 

Thus wondrous fair: thyielf, how » ond'raus chem, 
Unſpeakable | who {ir'it above theſe heay/as, 
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To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 4 


In theſe thy lo weſt works ; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thuugnt, and pow'r divine. 


15 Speak, ye who befl can tell, ye ſoas ot light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and, witn tongs 


And choral ſymphonies, day without ight, 
Circle his throne, rejoicing. Ye heav'n--- 

On earth, join all ye creatures, to extol 

Him frit, hun laſt, him midit, and without end. 
Faireſt of ſta s! laſt in the train ot night, 


Ik better thou belong not to the dawn, 


Sure pledge of day, that erown'ſt the fmiling morn 
With thy bright circier, praile him in thy ſphere, 


While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime, 


Thou fun! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater : ſound his praiſe 

In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb ſt, 

And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall, 
Moon! that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly ft | 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix' d lu their orb that flies 

And ye five other wand'ring fires !” that move 

In myſtic dance, not without ſang ; reſound _ 

His praiſe, who out of darkneſs, call d up light, - 

Air, and ye elements ! the eldeft birth | 

Of nature's womb, that, in quaternion, run 


= 


' Perp+tual circle, multitorm, and mix 

And nourith all things; let your ceaſeleſs change - 
Vafy, to our great M. ker, i] new praiſe. 

Ye miſts and exhalations! that now riſe f 


From hill or ftreaming lake, dufky or grey, 
Till ihe ſun paint your tkirts with gold, | 
In honour to the world's great Author, rife : 


Whether to deck with clouds, th' uncolour'd fly, 


Or wet the thirſty earth with failing ſhow'rs, 
Kiſing, or falling, fill advance his pra''s. | 


Hs praiſe, ye winds ! that from Your quarters blow, 


Breath ſoft or loud | and wave your tops, ye pines ! 
With ev'ry plant, in ſigu of worthip, wave, \ 
Fountains! and ye that warble, as ve low, «+ 
Meld;ous murmurs, warbling, tune his praiſe, 


Join voices, all ye living ſouls. Ve birds, 
That, ſinging, up to heaven's gate aſcend, 


Bear, 


* . 
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Bear, on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 
Ye, that in waters glide! and ye, that walk 

The earth, and Barely tread, or low)y creep ! 

MM Witne's, if 1 be filent, mon or even, 

To hill, or valiey, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, aud taught his praiſe. 
Hail, univerſal Lord ! be bounteous ſtill, 
To give us only good: and, if the night 
Have gather'd augbt of evil, or Conceal'd--- 
Duperſe ic, as now light diſpels the dark, 


The HER MIT, By Dr. Beatie. 


T the cloſe of the day, when the hamlet is ſtill, 
And mortals the tweets of forge: fulnefs prove; 
When nought, but the torrent is heard on the hill; 
And nought, bat the nighting 'ale's ſong, in the grove; 
"Twas then, by the cave of the mountain afar, 
A hermit his long of the night thus began; ; 
No more with himſelf, or with nature, at war, 
He theught as a ſage, while he felt as a man. 
„ Ah! why thus abandon'd to dar er and woe? 
« Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy ſ-d train? 
« Fo: ſpring ſhall return and a Lover beſtow, 
&« And thy boſom no trace ot misfortune rerain, 
4 Yet, if pity inſpire the, ah! ceafe not thy lay; 
«© Monrn, fweet compla! Ners. man calls thee to Tourn : 2 
6 Oh! ſoothe him, whoſe pleaſures, Ike tbipe, paſs away, 
« Full quickly they paſs - but they Never return, 
* Now, gliding remote, on the verge of the ſky, 
The moon, half extingu! {t d, her creſcent de. plays: : 
„Put lately I mark'd, w cher mM: jeſſc on high 
66 She None, and the planets were loſt in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair, orb ! and with gladneſs, pur ue 
& The path that condadts thee to [plendor again 
But mats faded glory no change mal frerew; 
Ah fool! ta exuit in a glory { vain, 


Ti night, arid the Ja Rr, 's lovely no more; 
«| mourn ;. but ye Woo! {| Lmoutn nat for vou; 
i Fot mar ie arproachin 10 your cn: 1s to reſtore, * 
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Nor, vet, for the ravage of winter I mourn ; | 
Kind nature the embryo blotſom will ſarxe -- N Ne 
Bat, whea {hall ſpring vitit the mould ring urn? 
01 when ſhall it dawn on the night of the grave!“ 4 
Tas thus, by the glare oi falſe ſcience bell yd, 
That leads, to bewilder; and dazzles, to blind; 
My thoughts want to roam, from ſhade onward to ſhade, - 
Deſtruction before me, and ſorrow behind, 
« O! pity, great father of light!“ then I cry'd, 
& "Thy creature, Who fain would not wander from thee ; 
«© Lo! humbled iu duit, I reiinguifh my prices 'S 
«- From doubt, and from darkne's, thou only can'ſt free.“ 
And darkneſs, and doubt, are now flying away, 
No longer | roam, in conjecture foriorn, 
So breaks on the traveller, faint, and aftray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn, 
See t ard, love, and meccy, in triuraph deſcending, - 
in And nature all glowing | in Eden's firſt bloom! 
On the cold cheek of death, ſmiles and roſes are bleading, . 
Aud beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 


COMPASS 1 © N. 


ITY the forrows of a poor old man, 
1 ” Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
=. Whole days are ewindled to the Morteſt ſpan, 
4 Oh! give relief and neav'n will bleis your ſtore. 
Theſe tatier d clothes my poverty beſpeak, 
© Theſe hoary locks proelaim my lengthen'd years; 
And many a futrow in my griet worn cheek 5 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears, 
Von houſeg@rected on the rifing ground, 
With tempting ape d, drew me f om my road ;* 
For plenty there a reſidence has found, | 
And grandeur a magnificent abode, | 
Hard is the fare of the infirm and poor! 
Here, as I crav'd a morſel of their by-2d, 
A pamper'd menia} drove me trom the door, 
To ſeek a ſhelter in an bumbler fed, 
„Oh! take me co pour hoſpitable d dome; 
Keen biows the wind, and piercii g is the cold +: Int 
| Short 


o 


Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to deſpair, 


r 
Short is my paſſage to the friendly tomb, 

For 1 am poor and miſerably old, 

Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, 
If loft humanity ere touch'd your breaſt, p 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief 

And tears of pity would not be repreft, 

Heay'n ſends misfortunes ; why ſhould we repine 2 
"Tis heav'n has brought me to the ſtate you lee ; 
And your condition may be toon like mine, 

The child of forrow and of miſery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot, 

Then like the lark I ſprightly hail'd the morn ; 
But, ah! oppreſſion forc'd me from my cot, 

My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn, 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 

Is caſt abandon'd on the world's wide ſtage, 

And doom'd in ſcanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care, 

Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtein decree, 


And left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 
Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man, 
Whoſe trembling limbs have bor ne him to your door, 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
Oh! give relief, and heav'n will-bleſs your ſtore, 


ADVANTAGES of PEACE. 
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N, frft of human bleſlngs and ſupreme ! 
Fair Peace! how lovely, how delighttal, thou! 
By whoſe wide tie, the kindred ſons of men, 
Like brothers ye, in amity combin'd, 
And unſiſpicions faith; while hone toll 

G'ves ev'ry Joy ; and, to thoſe joys, a right, 
Which iMe barbarous rapine but uſurpe. 
Pute is my reign ;- when, unaccure'd by blood, 
Nought, ſave the ſweetneſs ofindalgent ſhow'rs, 
Trickling, diſtils into the vernant glebes © 
Ioflead of war gled carcaſes,. ſad ſrene ! * 
| When the blyrhe ſheaves lie ſcatter d o'er the field _ 
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When only ſhining ſhares, the crooked knife. 
An house iments | | 


x 


der IN Y A 29148067 
The ring fruicage, and the bleeding vine. 
Oh, Peace! thos ſource, and ſoul of ſocial life ! 
Beneath whoſe calm inſpiring influence, 
Science his views enlarges, art refines, 
And ſwelling commerce opens all her ports 
Bleis'd be the man divine, who gives us thee ! 
- Who bids the trumpet huſh its horrid clang, 
Nor blow the giddy nations into rage; 
Who ſheathes the murd'rous blade: the deadly gun 
+ Into the well pil'd armory teturns ; - 
= And, ev'ry vigour from the work of death, 
I grateful induſtry converting, makes 
The country flouriſh, and the city ſmile ! 
_ Unviolated, him the virgin fings; 
And him, the ſmiling mother, to her train. 
| Of him, the chepherd, in the peaceful dale, 
Chants; and the treaſures of his labour ſure, 
The hufb1nJman, of him, as at the plough, _ . - 
Or team, hetoils, With him, the ſailor foothes, 
Beneath the treinbling moon, the midnight wave: 
And the full city, warm, from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
And ſhop to ſhop, reſponkve rings of him, 
Nor joys one land alone; his praiſe extends, 
Far as the ſun rolls the d ffufive day: 
Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace; 
Till all the happy nations catch the ſong. 


] LL the world's a flage, 


They have their exits and their entances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts; 
His acts being ſeven ages. At fest the infant, 
Mewling ang puking in his Nusſe's arms; | 
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"PROGRESS of LIFE 


And all the men and women merely players; 
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Made to his miſtreſs eye brow. Then, a ſoldier 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quartel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Een in the cannon's mouth. And then, the juſlice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lip'd gs | 
With eyes ſevere and beard offormal cut, 

| Full of wiſe laws, and modern inſtances, 

And ſo he plays his part. The fix h age ſhitts 

Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide, 

His y outhtul hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wiſe 

For his ſnrunk (ſhank ; and his big manly voice 
Turning again towards the child th treble, pipes, | 
And whiſtles in his funds, Laſt ſcene of all t 
That ends his ſtran ge eventful hiſtory, | 15. 
Is ſecond childifhnets., and mere oblivion ; - "75. 2% 
Sans teeth, ſanseyes, favs :akie, ſansev'ry thing, 


S354 CIS inthe ROMAN SENATE. 


5 Cato... 
ATHERS! we once again are met in council, 
Cœlars approach bas ſummon'd us together, 
Kul Rome attends her tate from our reſolves, _ 
How mall we treat this bold aipiring man? "ns 
Succels ſtill tollows him, and hacks his crimes, 8 
Pharialia gave him Rome. Egypt has ſince 
Receiv'd his yoke, and the whole Nile is Cæſar's, 
Why ſhould I mention Juba's overthrow, 
And Scipiv's death? Numidia's burning ſands 
Still {moke with blood,” Tis time we ſhould decree 
What courſe to take. Our foe advances on us, 
An' eny es vs ev'n Lybia's ſultry deſerts. 5 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts. Are they ftill fix'd, 
10 hold it out and fight it to the laſt? 
Or, ate your hearts fubdut'd, at length and wrought, 
By time and ill ſucceſs to a ſubmiſſion 2--- 
Sem pronlus, ſpeak. 
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V hich of the two to chooſe, flavery or death ? 
No- - -let us riſe at once; gird on Gui i] ; 
And, let the head ot our remaining troops, 
| Attack the toe; break through the thick array 
Ot his throng' d legions ; and charge home upon him, 
Perhaps, ſome arm, more lucky than the reft, 
May reach his heart, and free the void trum bondage. 
Riſe, Fathers, riſe! Tis Rome demands y out * 
Riſe, and revenge her flaughter'd citizens, 
Or chare their fate! The corps ot halt ber ſenate 
M.anure the fields of Theſſaly, while we 
Sit here, delib'rating in cold debates : 

If we ſhould ſacrifice our lives vo honour, 

Ot wear them out in ſervitude and chains, | 
> - Rouſe up, for ſhame! Our brothers of Pharſala | 
> Point at their wounds, and cry ajuud---to battle! | 
_ Great Pumpey's hade complains that we are flow: | 
| And Scipio's ghutt walks unreveng'd 18 1 us! 
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Nin t of i impetuous "a 1 4 
oi - tanſpott thee thus beyond the bounds of reaſon, 
Ttue tortitude is ſecn in g eat exploits, 
That juſtice wairants, and that wiſdom guides; 
All elſe, is tow'ring trenzy and dikraction, 
Are not the lives of thoſe who draw the ſword 
Ia Rome's defence, entruſted to our care 8 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 
nent not th' mpaftial world, with reafon, ſay 
| We laviſh'd, at our draths, the blood of thouſands, 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? 
Lucius, we next would iow what' 7 opinion. I. 
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My atdhe, 1 muſt confeſs, are turn'd on peace. 
ne have bur quarrels filPd the world | 
Wich widows and with orphans. Scy'hia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remote! regions 
Le halt auer by tae teud ot 3 
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"Tis time to ſheathe the ſword, and ſpare mankind, 5 
It is not Cæſar, but the gods, my fathers! _ 
The gods declare againſt us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair) 
Were to refuſe th' awards of Providence, 
And not to reſt in heay'n's determination, 
Already have we ſhewn our love to Rome; 
Now, let us ſhew ſubmiſſion to the gods. 
We took up arms not to revenge ourſelves, 
But free the commonwealth. When this end falls, 
Arms have no turther uſe. Our country's cauſe, 
That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably ſhed, What men could do 
Is done already. Heav'n and earth will witneſs, 
If Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. 


Cat 0, 


Let us appear, not raſh, nor diffident, 
Immod'rate valour ſwells into a fault; 
And fear, admitted into public councils, 
Betrays like treaſon. Let us ſſun em both 
Fathers, I cannot ſee that our affairs 8 
Are grown thus deſp'rate. We have bulwarks round u:: 
Within our walls, are troops inur'd to toil 
In Afric heats, and ſeaſon'd to the ſun, 
Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Ready to riſe at its young prince's call. 
— While there is hope, do not diſtruſt the gods: 
But wait, at leaſt, till Cæſar's near approach 
Force us to yield. Twill never be too late 
To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment etre her time? 
No let us draw our term of freedom out 
In its fall length, and ſpin it to the laſt: 
So ſhall we gain ſtill one day's liberty, 
And, let me periſh ; bur, in Cato's judgment, 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 2 | 
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the table by tim, 


: ] T muſt be nne on rea ſon'ſt well }--- 


Elſe, whence this pleaſing hope, this fond defire, 


This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? Why ſktinks the ſoul 
Back on berſelf, and ſtartles at defiruRtion ? 


"Tis the divinity. that ſtirs within us; 


Tis heav'n itſelf, that points out-:- an hereafter, 


And intimates--- eternity to man. | 


Etervity ! thou pleating---dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through what new icenes and changes muſt we paſs ! 
- The wide, ch. unbounded proſpect lies before me--- | 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs ret upon it,--- - 
Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 


(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 


- Through all her works) he mull delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in, muſt be happy. 
But, when! or where ! this world--- was made for Czſar, 


Im weary of conjectures - this muſt end em. 


' | Laying his hand on fits [word, | 


Thus I am doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
_ My bane and antidote are both before me; 
- This, in a moment, brings me to an end; 
But this forms me I ſhall never die. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles ' 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point, 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the fun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years; 
But thou Gaalt flburiſh in immortal youth, 
-UGhurt amidſt the war of elements, 5p 
Tire wrecks of matter, and the cruſn of worlds, 
What means this heavineſs that hangs upon me? 
J his lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes? 
Nature oppreſs'd, and harraſs'd out with care, 
- Sinks down to reſt, This once I'll tavour her, 


That my awaken'dſoul may take her flight, 
A Renew d in all her flrength, and freſh with life, 


— 


An 


ughtful pofture : In his hand Plæ- — 
t, book on the im mort alli 'y of the ſoul. A drawn ſword. on | 
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An off ring fit for Heav'n. Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's ret; Cato knows neither of 'em; 
Indiff*rent in his choice, to fleep or die, 


H amlet's Meditation on Death, | 


40 be- or not to be ?---that is the queſtion,--- 
Whether tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 

Fhe ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; . 
Or to take arms againſt a ſiege of troubles, | 
And, by oppoſing, end them ?---To die---to fleep->. 
No more ;---and, by a fleep,” to ſay we end | 
The heart-ache, and the thouſand natural ſhocks. 
That fleſh is heir to---tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wifh'd, '- To die---to ſleep- 
To fleep---perchance to dream-=-aye, there's the rub,--- | 
For, in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe.” There's the reſpect 
That makes calamity of ſo long a life. 
For, who would bear the whips and ſcorns'o-th' time, 
Th oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's eontumely, 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence ot office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes ; 
When he himſelf might his quietus make | 
With a bare bodkin 2 Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of ſomething after death 
(That undiſcovered country, from whoſe bourne 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others we know not of? | 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue bf reſolution , _ 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; | 
And enterpriſe, of great pith and moment. EF Fit 
With this regard, their currents turn awxy, 
And loſe the name of action. 
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Select Paſſages from Dramatic Writets 

3 | Expreſſive of the 

Principal Emotions and Paſſons, 


= DEER 
= 55 


j hs 

=_ 1 is Oreſtis bleſt ! My griefs are fled ! | 

= Fled like a dream !---Methinks I tread in air - 
Surpriſing happineſs ! unlook d for joy l 

Never let love deſpair ! The prize is mine !--- 

Be ſmooth, ye ſeas! and, ye propitious winds, 
Blow from Epirus to the Spartan coaſt} 


G R 1 E F. 


_.TLL go; and in the anguiſh of my heart--- 
Weep. o'er my child, If he muſt die, my life 
Is wrapt in his; I ſhall not long ſurvive, 
Tis tor his ſake that T have ſuffer'd life; _. 
SGroan'd in captivity ; and out- lived Hector. 
Tes, my Aſtyanax ! we'll go together; 
'Together---to the realms of night we'll go. 


P I T v. 


HAST thou but ſeen, as I did, how, at laſt, 
Thy beauties, Belvidera, like a wretch 

That's doom'd to baniſhment, came weeping forth, 
Whilſt two young virgins, on whoſe arms ſhe lean d, 
- Kindly look'd up, and at her grief grew ſad! 

E en the lew'd rabble, that were gather'd round 

To ſee the fight, ſtood mute when they bebeld her, 

. Govern'd their roaring throats---and grumbled pity. 
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F EAR 
COME on, Sir,---here's the"place---ſtand mn. 
How fearful tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low e 


| The crows and ecughs, that wing the midway ar, She w 


Shewꝛ ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles, Half way: d-π] w, 


Appear like mice; and yon tall ar. choring bark 


By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immoveable,. 


| zmee Pu nal ſtriven to make us break our vow, +46 
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Hangs one that gathers ſamphire---dreagtul trade! 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than one's head, 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, K: 


Seems lefſen'd to a cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight, The murmuring ſurges. 
That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chaſes, 
Cannot be heard ſo bigh.---F1l look no more, 

Lelt my brain turn and the diſorder make me 
Tumble down headlong, 


AW E and F E A R. 


Now, all is buſb', and {till as death--- 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whoſe ancient pillars rear theft marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 
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Looking tranquility ! It ſtrikes an awe ** 2, 
g nd terror on my aching fight, The tombs, 8 
And monumental caves of death look cold, | 
And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling heart; 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice 
Nay, quickly ſpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy volce - my own affrights me with its echoes; 


HO RK R OR. 


HARK ! the death- denouncing trumpet ſounds 
The fatal charge, and ſhouts proclaim the onſet, 
Deſtruction ruſhes dreadful to the field, 

And bathes itſelf in blood, Hayock, let looſe, 
Now, ündiſtinguiſp d, rages all around: 

While ruin, ſeated on her dreaty throne, 

Sees the plain ſtrew'd with ſubjects truly 2 
Breathleſs and cold. 


2 A N G E N. 
"HEAR me, rat man; on thy allegiance hear me, 
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Which, nor our nature, nor our * can bear, 
We baniſh thee forever from our fight 

| 4 And kingdom. If, when three days are expit'd, 


Tay hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death: Away! 
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EXECRATION, 


CURS'D be your ſenate ; curs d your conftitution ; 
The curle of growing factions and diviſions | 
Still vex your councils, fhake y cur public ſafety, 
And makes the robes of government you wear, | 1 
Hateful to you ; as thele baſe chains i me. | | 


'\  IFitwill feed güne elſe, it will feed my revenge. He 
hath diſgraced me, and hindered me of half a million, laughed 
nt my loſſes, mocked as my gains, ſcorned my nation, thwart- 
ed bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies. And 
what's his xcaſon 2 I am a Jew, Hath not à Jew eyes? hath 
| not I hands, organs, dimenſions, ſenſes, affeclions, naſe 
| ns ions ? Is he not fed with the ſame food, hurt with the ame 
=_ weapons, ſubject to the ſame diſeaſes, healed by the fame means, : 
= warmed and cooled by the ſame winter and ſummer, as à Chriſ- 
= tian is ? If you ptick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do © 
=_— wenot laugh ? if you poiſon us, do we not die? and, it you 
wrong us, ſhall we not revenge? If we are like youin the reſt; 
we will reſemble you in that, If a Jew wrong a Chriſtian, 
what is his humility ? Revenge. If a Chriſtian 22 a Jew, 
= what ſhould his ſufferance be by Chriſtian example? why, re- 
venge. The villany you teach me I will execute; and it thail 
80 bard, but 1 will better the inſtruction. | * 
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ADMIRATION 


WHAT find 1 here ? | 
Fair Portia's counterfeit 2=-- What demi-god | 
Hath come ſo near creation! Move theſe eyes? . 
Or, whether, riding on the ballsof mine, al 
Seem they in motion ?. Here are-ſever'd lippe 
an wth ſugar breath; ſo ſweet abay--* Should 


_ 
"_ 
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Should ſunder ſuch ſweet friends. Here, in her hair, *” 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 

A golden meth, t' entrap the hearts of men 

Faſter than gnatsin cobwebs. But her eyes; 

How could he ſee to do them? having made one, 
Methinks it ſhould have power to ſteal both hie, 
And leave itſelf unfiniſh'd ! 


HAUGHTINESS 


MAKE thy demands to thoſe that own thy power! 
Know, I am till beyond thee, And tho' fortune 
Has ſtrip'd me of this train, this pomp of greatneſs, 
This outfide of a king, yet ſtill my foul, * 
Fix'd high, and on herielf alone dependant. 
Is ever free and royal; and, even now, 
As at the head of battle---does defy thee! 


CONTEMPT. 


AWAY ! no woman could deſcend fo low. 
A ſkipping, dancing, worthleſs tribe you ate; 
Fit only for yourſelves. You herd together ; 
And when the circling glaſs warms your vain hearts. 
You talk of beauties that you never ſaw, 
And fancy raptures that you never knew, 


£23” -RES$1:6.NA'T 1 ON 


YET, yet endere---nor murmur, O my ſoul! 
For, are. nat thy tranſgreſſions great and numberleſs ? 
Do they not cover thee, like rifing floods? 

And preſs thee, like a weight of waters, down ? 
Does not the hand of righteonſneſs a fflict thee? 
Ang who ſhall plead againſt it? who ffiall ſay 

To Pow'r Almighty, Thou haſt done encugh ; 

Or bid his dreadful rod of vengeance tay ? 

Wait then, with patience, till the circling hours 
Shall bring the time of thy appointed reſt 
And lay theedown in deach. 


IMPATIENCE. | Þ 
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IMPATIENCE. 


on! rid me of this torture, quickly thete, 

My Madam, with the everlaſting voice, 

The bells, in time of peſtilence, ne'er made 

Like noiſe, or were in that perpetual motion. 

| CRE — —— — All my houſe, 
But now, fteam'd like a bath, with her thick breath. 
A lawyer could not have been heard, nor ſcarce _. 
Another woman, ſuch a hail of words 

. She has let fall. | 


MELANCHOLY. 


THERE is a flaptd weight upon my ſenſes ; 

A diſmal ſullen ſtillneſs, that ſucceeds 
The ſtorm of rage and grief, like ſilent death, 
Atter the tumult and the noiſe of life, 
F Would it were death, as {ure 'tis wondrous like it; 
For am ſick of living. My ſoul is pall'd 

She kindles not, with anger, or revenge. 
Love was th' informing active fite within : 

Now, that is quench'd, the maſs forgets to move, 7 
And longs to mingle with its kindred earth. | 


REMORSEadDESPAIR 


1 © HENCEFORTH, let-no man raft the firſt falſe ſtep & 
91 guilt, It hangs upon a precipice, * 
= Whoſe deep deſcent in laſt perdition ends,” 8 
© How far am | plung'd down, beyond all thought, 
Wich I this evening fram'd--- "Fan: 
= Conſummate horror ! guilt beyond a nad Fai WE? 
Dare not, my ſoul, repent, In thee, repentance 
| Wereſecond gtilt; and 'twere blaſpheming Heay'n - 
Io hope for mercy. My pain can only ceaſe 
When gods want power to-puniſh.--- Ha |---the dawn 
= Riſe never mote, O ſun !-»-let night prevails 
=_— Eternal darkneſs cloſe the world's wide ſcene-- 
1 No hide _ from OT 
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DIS TRAT o- a 


MERCY I I know it not---for I am miſerable. 
III give thee miſery---for here ſhe dwelis, | 
This is her houſe--- where the ſun never dawns; 
The bird of night fits ſcreaming. o'er the roof: 
Grim ſpectres ſweep along the horrid gloom ; 
And naught is heard, but wailings and lamenting,--- 
Hark! ſomething cracks above; - it ſhakes !---it totters 1----- 
And fee---the nodding ruin talls to cruſh me! 
Tis fallen---'tis here ! I feel it on my brain 1. 
A waving flood of bluiſh fire ſwells o'er me l. 
And now 'tis out---and'l am drown'd'in blood. 
Ha ! what art thou? thou horrid headleſs trunk! 
It is my Haſtings---See, he wafts me on ! 
Away I go !------I fly I- -I follow thee 2 


GRATITUDE. 


MY father ! Oh! let me unlade my breaſt; 
Pour ont the fulneſs of my ſoul before you ; 
Shew ev'ry tender, ev'ry grateful thought, 
This wond'rous goodneſs ſlirs. But tis {mpoſlible,. 
And utt'rance all is vile, ſince I can only 
Swear you reign here, but never tell how much. 


ENTREATY. 


REWARD him for the noble deed, Jjuit Heaven 
For this one action, guard him, and diſtivguiſh him 
With tiBhal mercies, and with great deliverance, I! 
Save him from wrong, adverſity, and ſhame.. = 
Let fading honours flouriſh round him: 3H 
And confecrate bis name, ev'n to time's end. 3 1 
Let bim know nothing elſe, but good on earth— 

And everlaſtin g blefledneſs hereafter. 


*. COMMANDING. 


-------SILENCE, ye winds | j 
That make outrageous war upon the 9cean : And 


3 END FX; 
And thou, old ocean! lull thy boiſt rous waves. 
= Ye warring elements! be hufh'd as death, 
While | impoſe my dread command on hell. 

And thou profoundeft hell! whoſe dreadful ſway, 

1 given to me hy fate and demogorgory ---- / | 

__ Hear, hear my powerful voice, through all thy regions: 
And, from thy gloomy caverns thunder the reply. 


COURAGE. 
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A generous few, the vet'ran, hardy gleanings 

| Of many a hapleſs fight, with a fierce - | 
Heroic, fire, inſpirited each other; 
" Reſolv'd on death; difdaining to ſurvive > 
Their deareſt country. If we fall,” 1 cry'd, 
| Let us not tamely fall, like paſlive cowards ! 

* No- Aet us live, or let us die---like men | 
Come on, my friends. To Alfred we will cut 
—_ * Our glorious way: or as we nobly periſh, 
Win offer to the genius of our couatry— 2 
% Whole hecatombs of Danes.“ - -As if one ſoul 
Have mov'd them all, around their heads they flafh'd | 
Their flaming faulchiops -“ Lead us to thoſe Danes! 
Our country !---Yengeance !””---wasthe general cry. 


B 0 . 8. T ING. 


I WILL tell yon, Sir, by the way of private, and under 
ſeal, I am a gentleman; and live here, obſcure, and to my- 
ſelf; but, were I known to his Majeily; and the Lords, obſerve 
me, I would undertake, upon this poor head and life,. for the 
public benefit of the ſtate, not only to ſpare the entire ves of 
bis ſabjeRs in general, but to ſave the one-half, nay three parts 
of his yearly charge, in holding war, and againſt what enemy 
ſoever. And how would 1 do it, think you? Why thus, Sir. 
i would ſelect nineteen more to myſelf, throughout the land; 
gentlemen they (ſhould bè; of good ſpirit, ſtrong and able, con- 
ſtitution. I Would chooſe them by an inſtinct that I have. 
And I would teach theſe nineteen the ſpecial rules; as your 
Punto, your Reverſo, your Stoccara, your Imbroccata, your 
Paſſada, your Montonto ; till they could all play very near, 
| | : 0 
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„er atogether as well as myſelf, This done, ſay the enemy 
were furty thouſand firong, We twenty, would come into 
the field, the tenth of March, or thereabouts; and we would 
challenge twenty of the enemy; they could not, in their 
konourg refuſe us! Well, we would kill them: challenge 
twenty more, kill them: twenty more, kill them too. And, 
thus, would we kill, every man, his twenty a-day ; - that's 
twenty ſcore; twenty ſcore; that's two hundred; two hundred F 
4-day; five days, a thouſand: forty thouſand, torty times five; WM 
five times forty, two hundred days will kill them up by com- [ 
putation. And this I will venture my poor gentleman-like 48 
-carcaſe to perform (provided there be no treaſon pra ctiſed upon) 1 


by fair and diſcreet manhood ; that is, civilly, by the ſword. | iy 
OD ERPLIREXITY — 
— LET me think | 
Wbat can this mean 2 ls it to me averſion ?- 


Or is it, as 1 fearfd, the loves another? | = 
Ha! yes; perhaps the king, ithe young count Tancred? 
They were bied up together; ſurely that, | 

That cannot be: Has he not giv'n his hand, 

In the moſt. ſolemn manner, to Conſtantia? 

Des not his crown. depend upon the deed? 

No- if they lov'd and this old ſtateſman knew it, 

He could not a king prefer to a ſubject. 

His virtues'} efteem ;- nay more, I truft them--- 

So far as virtue goes but could he place . 

- His qaughter on the throne of Sicily--- ; 

Oh! es a glorious bribe; too much tor man 
What is it then !. I care not what it is, 
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S US PICILOR&NS. 


WOULD he were fatter-- but 1 fear him not. 
Yes, it my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man 1 thould avoid, 
So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much--- 
He is a great vbferver---and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. | 
Ne loyes no plays; he hears no muſic, 
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Seldom he ſmiles; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 

Az it he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 
Such men. as he be never at heart's eaſe, 


. Whilft they behold a greater than themſelyes--- 
2 And therefore, are they very dangerous. 


WIT. and HUM O UR. 


A GOOD ſherris ſack hath a two-fold operation in it, It 
aſcends me into the brain. Drives me there, all the foolifh, 
dull, and crudy vapours which environ it; makes it apprehen- 
ſive, quick, inventive; full of nimble, fiery and delectable 
ſhapes, which, delivered over to the voice, the tongue, which 
is the birth, becomes excellent wit. The ſecond property of 
your excellent ſherris, is, the warming of the blood: which, 
betore, cold and ſettled, left the liver white and pale; which 
is the badge ot puſillanimity and cowardice, But the ſherris 
warms it, and makes it courſe from the inwards to the parts ex- 
tre me. It illuminateth the face, which, as a beacon, gives 

Warning to all the reſt of this little kingdom, man, to arm: 
and, then, the vital commoners, and inland petty fpirits, muſ- 
ter me all to their. captain, the heart; who, great, and puffed 
up with hs retinue, doth any deed ot courage---and this valour 

comes of ſherris. So that ſkill in the weapon is nothing with- 
out ſack ; for that ſets it a-work ; and learning, a mere hoard 
ot gold kept by a devil, till fack commences it, and ſets it in 

24 tt and uſe. Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant : for 

the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father he hath, like 
lean, ſteril and bare land, manured, huſbanded, and tilled, 
with drinking good, and good ſtore of fertile ſherris. If I had 

a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle 1 would teach them, 

», ſhould be---To forſwear thin potations, and to addict them- 
ſelves to ſack, . 5 x 
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Wh A PLAGUE on on all cowards, I fay, and a vengeance 
too, marry and amen! Give me a cup of ſack boy, Ere lead 
this life long, I'll few nether focks and mend them, and _ 
1 5 „ them 
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98 
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chem too. A plague on all cowards ! Give me a cup of ſack, 
rogue. Is there no virtue extant? 5 

L Drinks, 

You rogue! here's lime in this ſack too. There is nothing 

but roguery. to be found in villaigous man, Vet a coward s 

worſe than a cup ot᷑ ſack with lime ia it. Go thy ways, old. 


Jack ! die when thou wilt, if nanhovd, good manhood, be 


not forgot upon the face of the earth, then am I thotten her- 

ring. There live not three good men unbanged in England; 

and one ot them is fat, and grows old, God help the while ! 

A plague on all cowards, 1 {ay full! Give me a cup of ſack, 

. g Drin s. 
lam a rogue if 1 were not at half- word wich à dozen of 


- them two hours together. I have eſcaped by miracle. I am 


eight times thruſt thiough the doublet : four through the hoſe ; 
my buckler cut thro: 12h and through; my ſword | tacked lige a 
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hand-faw, -- e-ce /gnm?-1 never dealt better fiance E Was a 
man. All would not do. A plague on all cowards! but 1 


have peppered two of them; two, | am ſure [ have paid; two 
Togues in buckram ſuits, L tell thee What, if1 tell thee a lie, 
ſpit in my face; call me horſe. Thou #noweſt py old ward, 
Here I lay; and ihus 1 boie my. point, Four rogues in bucks 
ram let drive at me. I made no more ado, but took all their 


ſeven points in my target, thus, Then, thefe nine in buckram, 


that I told thee of, began to give me ground, But [ followed 
me cloſe: came in foot and hatd: and, with a thought, 
ſexen-of theſe eleven | paid, A plague on all cowards, lay [| 
Give me a Cup of lack. | | (Drinks. 


RIDICULE we 


» 


1 CAN as wel be hanged, as tell the manner bf it: it was 
mere toolery, - I faw Mark Antony offer him a crown ; and, 


as I rold you, he put it by once---but, for all that, to my 


thinking, he would fain have had it. © Then he offered it to 
him again ; then he put it by again, but, to my thinking, he 


was very loth to lay his fin gers off it. And, then he offered it 


a third time; he put it the third time by; and fil as he refuſed 
it, the rabblement ſhcuttd, and clapt their chopt hands, and 
threw by their ſweaty night-caps, and witered ſuch a deal of 


ſtinking breath, becauſe Cæſar refuſed the crown, that it had 
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almoſt choaked Cæſar: for he ſwooned, and fell down at it: 


o tell the 


(Fa 
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and, 'for mine own part, I durſt not laugh for tear of opening 


my lips, and receiving the bad air. 


Before he fell down, when he perceived the common herd 


were glad he refuſed the crown, he plucked me ope his doub- 


let, and offered them his throat to cut: an' I had been a man 
f any occupation, if I would not have taken him at a word, 


I would 1 might go to hell among the rogues ! and ſo he fell. 


When he came to himſelf again, he ſaid, ** If he had done or 
* faid any thing amiſs, he deſired their worſhips to think it bis 


D infirmity,” Three or four wenches, where 1 flood, cried, 
Alas, good foul! and forgave him with all their hearts. But 


there's no need to be taken of them: if Ceſar had ſtabbed their 


» Mothers, they would have done no leſs, 


PERTURBATION, 
_ VENGEANCE ! death! plague! confuſion ! 


Fiery! what quality? Why, Gloſter, Gloſter ! 


I'd ſpeak with the duke of Cornwall and his wife; 
The king would ſpeak with Corawall---the dear Father 
Would with his daaghter ſpeak ; commands her ſervice 

Are they inform'd of this? My breath and blood! 

Fiery! the fiery Duke! Tell the hot Duke--- 


No, but not yet: may be he is not well. 
beg his pardon : and 1'll chide my raſhneſs, 
That took the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 


For the ſound man, But wherefcre fits he there? 
Death on my tate ! this act convinces me, 

That this jetir'dneſs of the duke and her 
Is plain contgmpt---Give me my ſervant forth--- 

| uke and's wife 1'd ſpeak with 'em ; 

Now; inſtantly---Bid em come torth, and hear mg, 


Or, at their chamber-door, I'll beat the drum, 


Till it cry Sleep to death. 
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On the Speaking of” Speeches at Schools, 
LOCUTION has, for ſome years paſt, been an chje& _ 

of attention in the moſt reſpetable ſchools in this country. 
A laudable ambition of infirutting youth in the pronunciation 


and delivery of their native language, bas made Engliſh ſpeeches 


a very conſpicyous part of thoſe exhibitions of oratory which 
do them ſo much credit, . | m2 
This attention to Engliſh pronunciation has induced ſeverdl - } 


ingenious men to compile Exerciſes in Elocution for the uſe of 
ſchouls, which have anſvere&xery uſeful purpoſes ; but none, 


ſc far as ] have ſeea, have attempted to give us a regular ſy tem 


of geſture ſu ted to the wants and capacities of ſchool boys. Mt. 
Burg, in his Art of Speaking. has given us the ſyſtem of the 
paſſions, and has ſhewn us b W they appeer in the countenance 
and ope ate on the body; but this ſyſtem, however uſeful to 
people of riper years, is too delicate and complicated to be 
taught in ſchools. Indeed, the exact adaptation of the action 
to the word and the word to the action, as ſaakeipeare calls it, 
is the mof{ d fficult part of delivery, and therefore can never be 


taught perfectly to children; to ſay nuthing of diſtracting their 


attention with two very difficult things at the ſame time. But 


that boys fhogls Rand motionleſs, wh le they are pronouncing 
the woſt impaſſioned language, is extremely abſurd and unnau- 
ral; and that they ſhould ſpraw] into an aukward, ungen, 
and deiuliory action, is fill more offenſive and diiguiting. 
Wat then remains but that ſuch a general ſtyle of action be 
adopted, as ſhall be eafily conceived and eaſily executed, which, 


though not expreſſive of any particular paſſion, M all not be in- 


conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with the expreſſion of ary pafhon ; which ſball al- 

ways keep the body., in a graceful poſition, and ſhall ſo vary 
its metions, at proper irtervals, as to ſeem the ſubject opera- 

ting cn the ſpeaker, aud nct the ſpeake on the ſubject. This, 
it will be confeſſed, is a great de ſideratum; ard an attempt to 
do this, is the principal object ot the preſent publication, 

The difficulty of deſcribing action by words, will be allow- 
ed by every one; ard if we were never to give any inſtructions 
but ſuch 2s ſhould completely anſwer our wiſhes, this difficulty 
would be a good reaſon for not attempting to give any deſcrip- 
tion of it. But there are many degrees between conveyinga | 

preciſe idea of a thing, and no idea at all. Beſides in this part 
ot deſivery, inftruction may be conveyed by the eye; and this 

organ is a much more rapid vehicle cf knewledge than the ear. 

This vehicle is addreffed on the prefert occaficn ; and plates, 

-— Tepreſenting the attitudes which are deſcrihed, are annexed to 
the ſtreraldeſcriptions, which it is not doubted will greatly fa- 
cilitate the reader's conception. | 
The firſt plate repreſents the attitude in which a boy ſhould 
always place bimſelf when he begins to ſpeak. He ſhould reft 
the whole weight of his body on the right leg; the other, 
touching the ground, at the diſtance at which it would naturally 

fall, it lifted up to bew thatfhe body Eves not bear upon it. 

The krees ſhou'd be firait and braced, and the body, though 
perfectly rait, not perpendicular, but inclining as far to the: 

right as a firm poſition on the right leg will permit. The 
right arm muſt then be held out with the pam open, the fingers 

ſtrait and cloſe, the thumb almoſt as diſtant from them as it will 
go, and the flat of the hand neither horizontal nor vertical, 
but exaAly between both. "The poſition of the arm perhaps 
will he beſt deſcribed by ſuppoſing an cblong hollow ſquare 
formed by the meaſure of four arms 2s in plate the firſt, where 

the arm is its true pofition forms the diagonal of ſuch an im a- 
EF ginarv figure. Sd that, if lineewered!awn at right angels from 
the ſhon!der. extending downward, forwards, and fidew; ays, 
the am will form an angle of forty five degrees every way. 

When the pupil has pronounced one ſerter ce in the pofition 
thus deſcrribed, the hand, asf Feleſs, muſt drop de vn tothe. 
6%, the ver« moment thelaf! accented word is proronnced ; and 
mhle body, wi heutaFering thepiace of the feet, poizentielfon the 
ett leg, while che leſt hard riſes it elf into exaGly the * po- 
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as if dead; aud the body, puizing ide on the zight leg as be- 


raiſes the other aim into the diagonal poli un before deicrt- 


the hand ſo, neceſiarily keeps the elbow Cut, that it g notes 1 


am properly, he may beam! io mere it. In 
be viuſt be calclul to zerp the ary, em tis body, He muſt 
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fition as the right was before, and con des in this pofition till 
the end of the next kenteuce, Wen it Gi ops dyn on the fide ” 


-_ 
* 


fore, continues with the tight arm extended, tithe end of the 
ſacceeding ſentence, and ſo on from right tw eit, and from 
left to tight altertatvly, till the ſpeech is endet. 

Great cate mitt be taken that the pupii cud dne ſentence 
completely beiore-he begin another. He mud ici tie armdrop 
to 15 nide, and concdiuue for a moment in that pour in which 
he concluded, betoie he poizes Eis body on the other leg, and 


bed; both which thould be done before he begins to pronounce 
the next ſeutence. Care mutt allo be taken, in fitting the bo- 
dy from one leg to the Other. that the feet do For aller their 
diſtance, - lu altering the poſition of the body, the feet will ne- 
ceffarily alter their pofuion a little, but this change muſt be 
made by turuing the toes ig a ſomewhat dillezent ditection, 
without fufteriog them to thift meir ground. The. heels, in, 
this (raiifition, change their place, but not the toes. The toe? 
ay be coulldeed as-pivuts, ON W hich the body tuns hom fide * 
to ſide. | | 3 
In tize pupil's knees are not well formed, or incline inwards, Wa 
he mull betaught ro keep his legs ar as great a diſtance as po- 
fivle, and to incline bis b. dy o much to that fide, on which i 
the arm is extended, as to oblige him to reſt the oppokte leg 
upen the we ; 36 this will, ina great meaiure,” hide the de- 
fect t his make. In the fame mäknkr, if the eim be too long, F 
Or the elbow incliwein wards, it will be proper to make him turn 
the palm uf us hayd Guwonwards, ſo as to Wake it periecity hori- 
zontal. Phis will infatfbly incline the elbow Cui arcs, and 
p:event the with pumduor the arm can poſlibly fall into, Which 
is chat Ot inchning the ebe to the body. This poſition of © MW 


; 
*F 
dy 


be improper to make the pup fomenmes practice it, tough he 
Way have no detect in his nahe fan occeliunnt alteration of 
the former putllcion dhe, mag bon. te rwecelary both form 
the fke of juilneſs and variety, Tse m laßt polltiuns of the i 
83 and arms, are deteribed in plate tcond. ö | 9 

When tie pupil nas got che Babit of telcding tis hand and 1 
ie motien bl 
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reither draw the elbow backwards, nor ſuffer it to approach to 
E the fide, but, while the hand and lower joint of the arm are 
E curving towards the ſhoulder, the whole arm, with the elbow 
forming nearly an angle of a ſquare, ſhould move upwards 
tom the ſhoulder, in the ſame poſition as when gracefully ta- 
King off the hat; that is, wich the elbow extended from the 
BE fide, and upper joint of the arm nearly on a line with the 
| 4 ſhoulder, and torming an angle ot a ſquate with the body ;--- 
(tee plate III.) this motion of the arm will naturally bring the 
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q hand with the palm downwards, into a herizontal poſition, 
and when it approaches to the head, the arm ſhould with a 
Jerk be ſuddenly ſtraightened«into its firſt poſition, at the very 
moment the emphatical word is pronounced, This coinci- 
+ dence ofthe hand and voice, will greatly enforce the pronun- 
ciation ; and it they keep time, they will be in tune as it were 
to each other, and to force and energy add harmony and varie- 
wp. 1 
* As this motion of the arm is ſomew hat complicated, and 
m9 be found difficult to execute, it would be adviſeable to 
let the pulpil at firſt ſpeak without any motion of the arm at all. 
Atter ſome time he will naturally tal! into a ſmall curvature 
Fl the elbow, to beat time, as it were, to the emphatic Word; 
a it in doing this, he is conſtantly urged to raiſe the elbow, 
and to keep it at adifiance ftom the body, the action of the 
arm will naturally grow up into that we have juſt delcribeg, 


and eaſy when the body is at bet, may be too diff cult tou boys 
to fall into at fill; and therefore it may be neceflary, in order 
te avoid the worle extreme, tor ſome time to make them extend 
® the arm as far from the body as they can, in a ſomew hat fimilar 
LE Geftion, but higher from the ground, and inclining mcie to 
| the back. - Great Care mull be taken t keep the baud open, 
and the thumb at ſome diſtance from the fingers; and particular 
© attention mull de paid to keeping the hand in an exact live 


with the lower part of the arm, ſo as not to bend at tlie wriſt, 


E either when it is held out without motion, or when it gives the 
E emphatic firoke, And above all, the body muſt be kept in a 
ME ftraic line with the u eg on which it bears, and not ſufleied to 
bend to the oppokie tide, . | 

At fiſt it may not be improper for the teacher, after placing 


= 80 the di: gonal poſition of the arm, though the moſt graceful 


| the pupil in the poſition plate I. to ſtand at ſone diltance cx-. 
39 | | actly 
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aclly oppoſite to him in the ſame poſition, the right and left if 
fides only reverſed, and while the pupil is ſpeaking, to how LASE 
bim by*example the adtion he is to make uit of, In this caſe, 
the teacher's left band will correſpond to the pupil's right, by 
which means he will ſee, as in a looking glats, Row to regu- 
late his geflure, and will ſook catch the method of doing it by 
himſel!, 

It is expected the maſter will be a little diſcouraged at the 
aukward figure his pupil makes in nis firil attempts to teach bim, 
But this is no more than what happens in dancing, fencing, or 
any other excerciſe which depends on habir, By practice, the 
pupil will ſoon begin to feel his polition, abd be ealy in it. 
Thoſe poſitions which were at fir diſtreſiing to him, he will 
fall into naturally, and if they are ſuch as ate really graceful 
and becoming (and ſuch it is prelumed 5re thoſe w hich have 
been juſt deſcribed) they will be adopted with mute facility 
than any other that can be taught him. 


* 


4 C II. 
On the adling of Plays di School. 


HOUGH the acting of plays at ichools has been univer- 
ſaily ſurpoſed a v&y uietul practice, it has of Jate years 
been much laid alide, The advantages atifing from It have not ul 
been judged equal ro the inconvyeniencies; and the ſpeaking of 
fingle ſpeechts, or the acting of ſingle ſcenes, has been gene- k 
rally ſubſtituted in its - fiead, Indeed, when we corſwer the 
leading principle and prevailing ſertiments of moll plays, we ſnall 
vot Wonder that they are not always ought to be the mofi 
ſuitable employ ment for youth at ſchool; nor, When we reflect 
- on «the long interruption to the common ichool-exertiſes, 
Winch the preparation for a play mult ne ceffarily occaſion, 
ſhall we think it conſiſtent with general improvement; But, 
to wave evety objection from prudence or murality, it may be 
confidently affirmed, that the acting of a play is not ſo condu- 
cive to improvement in elocution, as the {peaking of fingle 
ſpeeches. | .- | 
In the firft place, the acting of plays is of all ginès of delive- 
ry the mult difficult; and thererote cannct be the moſ! ſuirable 
ekerciſe for boys at ichuvl, In the nei place a damatic per- $ 
| | tormance | 
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1 drinance- requires ſo much attention to the deportment of the 
body, ſo varied an expteſſion of rhe paſſions, and (o ſtrict an 
adhetence to character, that elocution is in danger dt being 
neglecied: Beſides, Exact picpiiety Of action, aud a nice dil 
ctiminatlion ot the pallious, how ever eſfential on the ſtage, are 
but of ſeconda'y importance in a ſchool. It is a plain, open, 
dictinct, and tvrcible pronunciation which {chool-buys ſhould 
aim at ; and not that quick 5 ec from one paſlion to ano- 
ther, that archneis of lock and that 5e dc iH, ee, as it is cal- 
led, ſo eflential to a tolerable dramatic ex übition, aud which 
F actos themſelves can ſcarcely artive at, In, hort, it is [peaking 
rather than acting which {chavol-boys thuuld be taught, while 
the performance of plays is calculated to teach them: acting ta- 
the: than ſpeaking. 

But there is a contrary extreme into which many teachers are 


E themſelves, and that is, © condemn every thizgg which is ve- 
* bement and forcib'e, as /heuirical It is an old trick to de pie- 
tion 7/#2atrical, is but an atful method 7 hiding aa utter inabil- 
ity of ſpeaking with force and energy, But though jchuul- 


g eateſt ditnicultſes in the profediion of an actor, they. ji-ould 
dot be too much retirained from an Qtenivn or We, fo ne- 
ar to frengthening the gans ot found, becau e they may 


ten, inſtead of too MER ci fide: „ce, and too viglent a manner 
of ſpeaking, which the e tea Nets lem o macn to dtead, have, 
| As Dr. 3: »hnſon calls it, a tris Q £384 ty, 4 üpid id angour, ali d a 


FL Ceilive, or they will never riic even to meciuci ity. ; while the 
wr Who have a tefigency to rant, ae very eaſily revlaimed ; 
Fa ought et be treated in progunciation and action, as Cuin- 
er adviſes us to do in COmpuntion ; that is, we ſhould ra- 

Ether allow of an exuburance, 
WW check the vigour and luktuts 


TS rate. 


Tuch {hoo boys. ene ought not to be taught 
t the fi ieffes Gatling, they Wel as much 25 poliible be accuſ- 
weed? er (ychnperthc as Tequiie a fall, open, animated 
IG Matio » kor which parpule, they iould ba confiaed: 
| 1 p . % 1p orauions, odes, ind gh ul gle fpecches of plays as 
Ale. 
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apt to run, and chiefly thoſe u ho ate incapable 6: ſpeaking 
ciate what we cannot attain, and calling a ſpirited provuiicia-. 


. nut to be taught thoſe nice tcuches v hich Form the 


ſometimes be to loud and vociferous. Perhaps tine out of 


F rpid apathy. Theſe mail be routed oy ſoimsthing frong and 


ban, ty too much correctneſs, 
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ate in the declamatory and vehement ftyle. But as there are 


many ſcenes of plays, which are juſtly reckoned among the fi- 


nett compoſitions in the-Jangurge, ſone of theſe may be adopt- 
ed among the upper claſs of boys, and thoſe more particularly: 
who havethe beſt deportment ; for action in ſcenes mall be 
found much more difficult than in fingle ſpeeches, And hete it 
will be necedary to give ſome additional inſtructions reſpecting: 


action, as a ſpeaker who delivers Windelf ſingly to an auditory,. 


and one who addiefies another ſpeaker in view of an auditoty. 
a;e under very different predicamems. The firſt has only one 


object to addreis, the lait has two: -- For if a ſpeaker on the- 


ſtage were to addreſs the perfor he ſpeaks to, without any re- 
gard tothe point of view in which he ſtands with reſ; ect to the: 
audience, he would be apt to turn his back on them, and to 
place himſelf in ſuch poſitio as would be highly ungraceful 
and diſguſting. When a ſcene, therefore, is repreſented, it is: 
necefiary that the two perſonages who ſpeak f ould form a 
ſor: of picture, and place themſelves in a poſition agreeable to 


the laas of pecſpective. In order to do this, it will be neceſſa- 
ry that each »f them ſhould ſtand obliquely, and chiefly make uſe 


of one hand: thz. is, luppofing the tage or platform where they 


»ſtand to be 2 quadrangle, each ſpeaker ſhould reſpectively face. 


that corner of it next to the audience, and ufe that hand and: 
re!! upon that leg which is next to the perſon he ſpeaks to, and 


which is fartheſt fem the audience. This *ifpoſition is abſo- 


itely regefizry to tom any thing hike a pictureſque grouping, 
of Objects, ard without it, that is, if both ſpeakers uſe the. 


right na d. and ſtand exactly fronting each other, the impro- 
pricty wil! be palpable, and the ſpectacle diſguſting, 
ft need ſcarcelv be noted, that if the ſpeaker in a ſcene uſes; 


that hand which is next the audience, he caught Hkewiſe to poize- 
is b. dy upon rte ſame leg: this is almoſt an Ipvariable rule in 


action: the hard ſhould aR on that fide only, on which the 


body bears. Good actors, ard ſpeakers may ſornetimes depart 


from this rule, but ſuch orly will know when to do it with: 
proprieiy, : 


Occafi-n may be taken in the courſe of the ſcene to change 


ſides, One ſoeaker at the end of an impaſſioned ſpeech, may 
crls over 40 the place of the „ther, While the latter at the 


fame moment crefes cer te the place of the fermer. This, ; 
however, muſt be done wita gieat Care, aud fo as to keep the 
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18 ELEMENT $5 
back from being turned to the audience; but if this trapfition 
de performed adroitly, it will have a very good effect in vaty- 
ing the poſition of the ſpeakers, and giving each an opportuni- " 
ty of uling his right hand--the moſt favourable to grace and 
expreſſion, And it from ſo humble a ſcene as the ſchool, we 
may be permitted to raiſe our obſervations to the ſenate, it 
might be hinted, that gentlemen on each fide of the houſe, 
white addrefling the chair, can with grace and propiiety only 
make uſe of one band; namely; that which is next to the 
. ſpeaker ; and it may be obſervedin paſſing, that to all the oth- 
er advantages of ſpeaking, which are ſuppoſed to belong to ; 
one (ide of the houſe---may be added---the graceful uſe of the 
right hand, | | . 
Tue beiter to conceiye the poſition of two ſpeakers in a 
ſcene, a plate is given repreſenting their reſpective attitudes; 
and it maſt be carefully noted, that when they are not ſpeik- 
ing, the arms miſt hang in their natural places by tbeir ſides; 
unleſs what is ſpoken hy one 1s of ſuch importance, as to 
. excite agitation and ſurprize in the other. But it we ſhould be 
ſparing of geſture at all cmes we ſhould be more particularly 
ſo when we are not ſpeaking, " Ou | 
Prom hat has been laid down it will evidently appear, how + 
much more difficult and complicate ie the action of a ſcene than 
of a avgle ſpeech; and, iu teaching both to children, how 
neceflar; it is to adopt as ſimple and taſy a method as poſſible. 
The eaſieſt method of conveying inſt uctiomin this point, will 
be ſufficiently difficult; and therefore, the avoiding of auk- 
= wardneſs and impropriety, ſhould be m re the object of inſtrue- 
= tion, than the conveying of beautie. : 
| Tyhere zre indeed ſome matiess'who are againft teaching boys 
any action at all, and are for leaving them in this point entire- 
y to nature. It is happy, however, that they do not leave 
that ation to nature, which is acquired by dancing; the de- 
porn ent of their pupils would ſoon convince them they 
==. were impoſed on by the ſ-und of words, Improved and beru- 
diu nature js the object of the painter's pencil, the poet's pen, 
1 = and the rhetorician's action, and hot that ſordid and common 
eee, which is perfectly rute and uncultivated, Nature di- 
2 rects us to art, and art ſelects and poliſhes the beauties of na- 
me. It is not ſuffcient for an orator, ſays Quintillian, that 
EF he is a man: he muſt be an improved and cultivated N : 
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back from being turned to the audience; but if this trapſition 
de performed adroitly, it will have a very good effect in vaty- 
ing the poſition of the ſpeakers, and giving each an opportuni- M4 
ty of uſing his right hand--the moſt favourable to grace and 
expreſſion. And it from ſo humble a ſcene as the ſchool, we 
may be permitted to raiſe our obſervations to the ſenate, it 
might be hinted, that gentlemen on each fide of the houſe, 
white addrefling the chair, can with grace and propiiety only 
ms ke uſe ot one band; namely; that which is next to the 
. ſpeaker ; and it may be obſervedin paihng, that to all the oth. 
| ee of ſpeaking, which are ſuppoſed to belong to ; 
One fide of the houſe---may be added---the graceful uſe ot the 
right hand, | | . 
Te beiter to conceive the poſition of two ſpeakers in a 
ſcene, a plate is given repreſenting their reſpeRive attitudes; 
and it muſt be carefully noted, that when they are not ſpeik- 
ing, the arms mitt hang in their natural places by their ſides; 
unleſs what is ſpoken hy one is of ſuch importance, as to 
excite agitation and ſurprize in the other. But it we ſhould be 
ſparing of geſfure at all times we ſhould be more particuiariy 
ſo when we are not ſpeaking. | 2 
From hat has been laid down it will evidently appear, how «+ 
much more difficult and complicate is the action of a ſcene than 
of a üngle ſpeech; and, iu teaching both to children, how 
neceilary it is to adopt as ſimple and eaſy a method as poſlible, 
The ſeaſieſt method of conveying inft:.uctiowin this point, will 
be {ufficiently difficult ; and therefore, the av idipg of auk- 
wafdneſs and impropriety, ſhauld be m re the opject of inſtrue- 


tion, than the conveying of beauties. 
4 here are indeed ſome matiess'who are againſt teaching boys 
=. any ation at all, and are for leaving them in this point entire- 
ly to nature. It is happy, however, that they do not leave 
that action to nature, which is acquired by dancing; the de- 
ponn ent of their pupils would ſoon - convince them they 
deere impoſed on by the ſound of words, Improved and beau- 

diu nature is the object of the painter's pencil, the poet's pen, 
| _ rhetorician's action, and not that fordid and common 
re, which is perfectly rute aud uncultivated, Nature di- 
mee us to art, and art ſelects and poliſhes the beauties of na- 
me. It is not fofficient for an orator, ſays Quintillian, that 
be is a man: he muſt be an improved and cultivated as 
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of GESTURE. 359 
ke muſt be a man favoured by nature, and faſhioned by art, 
But the neceſſity of adopting ſome method of teaching ac- 
tion, is tov evident to need proof. Boys will intallibly con» 
tract ſome action; to require them to ſtand ſtock-ſtil! while 
they are ſpeaking an impaſſioned ſpeech, is not only ex cting a 
very difficult taſk from them, but is in a great mezſure checking 
their natural exertions. If they are !eft ro themſelves, they will 
in all probability fall into very wild and ungraceful action, 
which, when once formed into a habit, can ſcarcely ever be 
correQed ; giving them theretore a general out-line of good 
action, mult be ot the utmoſt conſequence to their progrels and 
improvement in pronunciation, . SS '* 
The great ule, therefore, of a ſyſtem of action Ake the pre- 
ſenr, is, that a boy never will be embarraſſed for want of 
knowing what to do with his legs and arms; nor will he be- 
ſtow that attention on his action, which ought to be directed 
to his pronunciation: he willalways be in a polition which will 
not diſgrace his figure, and when this geſture is eaſy to him, it 
may ſerve as a ground-work to ſomeching more perte& ; he 
may either, by his own genius or his maſter's inſtructions, build 
ſome other action upon it, which may in time give it addition- 
al force and variety. s e 
Thus, what ſeemed either unworthy. the attention, or too 
difficult for the execution of others, the author of the preſent 
publication has ventures to attempt. A convidtion of the ne- 
ceſſity of teaching ſome ſy ſtem of action, and the abundant ſuc- 
ceſs of the preſent ſyſtem in one of the moſt reſpectable acade- 
mies near London, has determined him to publiſh it, for the 
uſe of ſuch ſeminaries as make Engliſh picnunciation a part of 
their diſcipline, | | 1 "EP 
It may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, that boys ſhould be clafledin 
this, as in every other kind ot inftruion, according to meir 
abilities. That a claſs ſhould not confiſt of more than ten; 
that about eight or ten lines of ſome ſpeech, ſhould be read firſt 
by the teacher, then by the boy! who reads beft, and then by 
the reit in order, all having a book of the ſame kind, and all 
_ reading the fame portion. This portion they muſt be ordered 
to get by heart ag 1inft the next leflon; and then the” firſt boy 
muſt ſpeak it, ſtanding at ſome diſtance before the reſt, in the 
manner Grected in the plates; the ſecond boy muſt ſucceed 
kim, and ſo on till they have all fpokem-»- After which another 
e portion 
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_ ſpeech; the next lefloa, two or three more, and fo on to 
the reſt, This will excite emulation, and give the teacher 
an opportunity of ranking them according to their merit. 


_ Rules for expreſing, with Propriety, the principet Paſions and 


ſuſpicion by a third. 


grief; the right hard clencbed, and the arms brandi 
threaten ;. the two arms ſet a kimbo, to look big, and expreis 
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portion muſt he read to-them, which they muſt read and ſpeak 
in the ſame manner as betore,--- When they have gone through 
a ipezch in this manner by portions, the two or three firft boys, 
may be ordered, againſt the next lefon, to ſpeak the whole 


PPP 
SECTION II. 


Humours winch 0ceur in Reading or public Speaking, 


VERY part of the human frame contributes to expreſs the 
paſſions and emotions of the mind, and to fiew in gen- 
ral, its preſent ſtate. * The head is ſometimes erected, fone. mes 
hung down, ſometimes drawn ſuddenly back with an air of 
dildain, ſometimes news by 2 nod, a particular perfon or ob- 
ject; gives aſſent, or denial, by difletent motions : thieaters 
by one lort of movement, approves by anather, and exprefies 


* 


The ams are ſometimes-boththrown out, ſometimes the right 
alone. Sometimes they are lifted up as high as the face, to ex- 
pies wonder; ſometimes held out butore the breaft, to ſhew 
fear; ſpread forth with the hands open, to express defire or 
affection; the hands clapped in ſurpriſe, and in fudden Joy and 

ed, iO 


contempt or courage. Wich the hands, we ſolicit, we retule, 
we promile, we threaten, we diſmiſs, we invite, we intreat,. we 
exprels averiion, tear, doubting, derial, aſking, aff: mation, 
negation, joy, grief, confeſſion, penitence.,--- With the hands 
we deſcribe, and point out all circumſtances of time, place, 
and manner of what we relate; we excite the paſſions of others, 
and ſoothe them; we approve and diſapprove, permit or 


| Þrohibir, admire or deſpiſe.- -The hands ferve us inſtead of ma- 


ny ſorts of words, and where the language of the tongue is 
unknown, that of the hands is underitood, being univer fal, 
and common to all nations. bh > 


The 
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reſiſtible. 
is ſo great, that, as is we 


8 of GESTURE. N 361 
The legs advance, or retreat, to expreſs deſire, or averfton, 


love, or hatred, courage, or fear, and produce exyhation, or 
leaping in ſudden joy „ and the flamping of the foot expreſſes 


earneltneſs, anger, and thieatening. * 5 
Eſpecially the tace, being farniſhed with a variety of muf- 
cles, does More in expreſſing the paſſions of the mind, than the 


people) ſhews, by turas, anger by redneſs, and ſometimes 


by palenels, fear likewiſe by paleneſs, and ſhame by bluſh» _ 


ing, Every feature contirbutes its part. The mouth open 
ſhews one ſtate of the mind, ſhut, another; the gnafhing of 
the teeth, another. The forehead ſmooth, eyebrows atched 
and ealy, ſbew tranquillity. or joy. Mirth opens the mouth to- 
ward the ears,. criſps the poſe, half thus the eyes, and ſome- 
times flils them with tears. The iront wrinkled into frowns, 
and the eyebrows ove: hanging the eyes, like clouds, fraught 
with tempeſt, ſhew a mind agitated with fury. Above all, the 
ene thews the very ſpirit in a vißble form. 
ate uf the mind, it aſſumes a difſe ent appearance, - Joy. bright- 


ers and opens, -Grief half cloſes, and drowns it in tears, Ha- 


tred and anger flaſh fram it like lightning, Love darts from it 


in glances, like the orient beam, Jealouſy, and ſquipring en- 


vy, dart their. contagious blatts from the eye, And deyorion 


raiſes it to the ſkies. as if the ſoul of the holy man were going 


to take its flight to heaven, 


The force . of altitude - avd looks alone appears in a weonder- 


ouſly ſtriking manner, in the works of the painter and ſtatuary, 
who have the delicate art of making the flat canvas and rocky 
marble utter every paſlion of the human mind, and touch che 
foul of the ſpectator, as if the picture, or flatue, ſpoke the pa- 
thetic language of Shakeſpeare, It is no wonder, then, that 
wafterly action, joined with powerful elocutian, ſhould be ir- 
Ard the variety of exprefiion, by looks and geſtures, 

| known, a whole play. can be repre- 
ſented without a word ſpoken. EE | . 


The following are, 1 believe, the principal paſſions, humours, 
ſentiments and intentions, which ate to be expreſſed by ſpeech 
and action, And J hope, it will be allowed bythe reader, that 

it is nearly in the following mavner, that nature expreſſes them. 
Tranquility, or apathy, appears by the compoſure of the © 
countenance, and genera} repoſe of the body and limbs, with- 
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EE pet of cheerfulnefs, The tone ot voice is ſprightly. With 
Fj . contempt, or diſguſt, fr cafts a look aſquint, from time to time, 
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„„ ELEMENTS 
- > Out the exertion of any one muſcle, The countenance open; 


. tween an afiected grin and ſourneſs. The upper lip is drawn up 


Tue pitch of the voice rather loud, the tone arch and ſneering ; 


-, cauſe of virtue, by exhibiting vice in a ludicrous appearance. 
per: as it may occafionally come in, not unuſefully, in his 
Bugbonery aſſumes an arch, fly, leering gravity, Muſt not 


WT Quit its ſerious aſpect, though all honld laugh to burſt ribs of 
_ ice], This command of face is ſomewhat diff cult; though 


the forehead ſmooth ; the eyebrows arched ; tke mouth juſt 


not (hut; and the eyes paſſing with an eaſy motion from ob- 


ject to object, but not dwelling long upon any one, 
Cheerfulneſs,' adds à ſmile, opening the mouth a little more. 
Mirth or laughter, opens the mouth ſtil more towards the 
ears; criſps the noſe ; leſſens the aperture of the eyes, and 


; fometimes fills them with tears; fhakes and convulſesthe whole 
frame; giving conſiderable pain, which occafions holding the 


Raillery, in ſport, without real animofity, puts on the aſ- 


at the Object; and cuitshe cheerful aſpect tor one mixed be- 
with an air of diſdain. The arms are ſet a-kimbo on the hips; 
and the right hand now and then thrown out toward the object, 
a5 if one were going to ſtrike another a ſlight back handed blow. 


the ſentences ſhort ; the exprethons ſatyrical, with mock-praiſe 


intermixed. There are inſtances of raillery in ſcripture irfelf, as 


1 Kings xvii, and lia, xliv. It is not, therefore, beneath the 
dignity of the pulpit orator, occaficgally to uſe it, in the 


Nor ſhould I think raillery unworthy the attention of the law- 


pleadings, as well as any other flroke of ornament, or enter- 
tainmeut. Ret od 


—— 


not ſo hard, 1] ſhould think, as to reftrain the centrary ſy mpa- 
thy, I mean of weeping with thoſe who weep. AF 
Je. when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itfelf by clapping of 
hands, and exultation, or lezping. The eyes are opened wide; 
perhaps filled with tears: often raiſed to heaven, eſpecially by 


devout perſons. The conntenance is ſmiling, pat conpoledly, 


but with features aggravated, The voice riſes from time to time, 
to very high notes. 


* 


Detight, or pleaſure, as when one is entertained, or raviſn- 


ed with mufic, painting, oraivry, or any ſuch elegancy, cbews 


itſelk 
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ted, | 

Gravity, or /erioujne/s, the mind fixed upon ſome important 
ſübject, draws down the eyebrows a little; caſts down, or 
ſhuts, or raiſes the eyes to heaven; ſhuts the mouth, and 


pinches the lips cloſe; The poſture of the body and limbs is 


compoled, and without mach motion, The ſpeech, if any, 
flow and ſolemn : the tone nnvarying; | 


+ Enguiry into an obſcure ſubject, fixes the body in one poſ- 


£5 — 


Atlention to an eſteemed, or ſuperior character, has the ſame” 
aſpect; and requires ſilence; the eyes often caſt down. upon the 
ground; ſometimes fixed on the face of the ſpeaker; but not 


too pertly. 


Modeſly, or jub miſfou, bends the body forward; levels the 
eyes to the breaſt, if not to the feet of the ſuperior character. 


The voice low; the tone ſubmiſfive; and words few. - 


Perplexity, or anxiety, which is always attended with ſome” i 


degree of fear or uneaſineſs, draws all the parts of the body to- 


gether ; | gathers up the arms upon the bi afl, unleſs one hand 
covers the eyes, cr rubs the forchead ; draws down the eye- 


brows; hangs the head upon the breaſt ; caſts down the eyes, 
ſhuts and pinches the eyelids cloſe; ſhuts the mouth, and pinch- 


es the lips cloſe, or bites them. Suddenly the whole body is 
yehemently agitared. The perſon walks about buſily; ſtops 


abluptly. Then be talks to him'elf, or makes grimaces. If 
he ſpeaks to another, his pauſes are very long; the tone of his 
voice unvarying, and his ſentesces broken, expreſſing half, and 
keeping in half of what ariſes in his ming 


eration, occaſioned by ſome real or imaginary misfortune, 


agitaies the whole frame, and, beſides expreſſing itſelf with the 


looks, geſture, reſtleſſneſs, and tche of perplexſty, it adds com- 
plaint, fretting and lamenting. 


Pity, a mixed paſhon of love and gilef, looks down upon 


diftreſs with lifted hands; eyebrows drawn down; mouth 


open; and features drawn together. Its expreſſion, as look 
and geſture, is the ſame with thoſe ef ſuffering (ſe Suffering) 
but more moderate, as the painful feelings are only ſyſlematic, 
and therefore one remove, as it were, wore diſtant from the 


Grieg 


ſoul, than what one feels in his own perlen. 


* 


itſelf by the looks, geſtures, and utterance of joy ; but modera- 


1 4 
0 
2 * 


ture, the head ftooping, and the: eye poring, the eyebrows 


11 9 * & ? 
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G, 1%. ſudden and violent, exp teſſes itſelf by beating the head; 
groveling on the ground; tearing of garments, hair and fleſh; 
ſcreaming aloud, weeping, ſtamping with the feet, lifting the 
eyes, from time to time, to heaven; hurtying to and fro, run- 
ning diſtracted, or fainting away, ſometimes without recovery, 
F Sometimes violent grief produces a torpid filence, reſembling 
1 dotal #pathy. 
 *_ © Melanchoy, ot fixed grief, is gloomy, ſedentary, motions. | 
T be lower jaw falls; the lips pale, the eyes are caſt down, | 
half ſhut, eyelids ſwelled and red, or livid, tears trickling filent, 
and unwiped; with a total inattention to every thing that pafſes. 
Words, it any, few, and thoſe dragged out, rather than ſpok- 
en; the accents weak, ang interrupted, -lighs breaking in- 
to the middle of ſentences and words, 
© » Deſpair, as in a condemned criminal, or one, who has loſt 
all hope of ſalvation, bends the eyebrows downwerd; clouds 
Ef. the forehead; rolls the eyes around frightfully ; opers the 
mouth toward the ears; bites the lips; widens the nofirils ; 
EF  gnaſhes with the teeth; like a fierce wild beat. The heart is 
|} two much hardened to ſuffer tears to flow ; yet the eyeballs 
Will be red and inflamed like thoſe vf an animal in a ra pid fate, 
Phe head is hung down upon the breaſt, The arms are bend- 
ed ac the eſbows, the fiſts are clenched hard; the veins and muſ- 
1 cles ſwelled; the {kin livid ; and the whole body firained and 
violently agitated ; ęgroans, expred ve of inward torture, more 
_ fiequently .attered than words, If any words, they are few, 
ndnd expreſſed with a ſullen, eager bitterneſs: the tone of voice 
often toud and furious. As it often diives people to diſtraction, 
and ſelf. murder, it can hardly be over a cted by one who w vuld 
- repreſent it. 
Fear, violent and ludden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth; ſhoftens the. noſe; draws down the eyebrows; gives 
the countenance an air of wildneſs; covers it with a deadly 
| paleneſs; draws back the elbows parallel with the ſides; Hfts 
up the open hands, the fingers together, to the height of the 
breaſt, fo that the palms face the dreadful Object, as ſheaths op- 
iſed againſt it. _ One foot is drawn hack behind the other, ſo 
that the body ſeems chrinking from the danger, and putting it- 
* | elf in a poſture for flight. The heat beats violently ; the 
_ breath is fetched quick and ſhort ; the whole body is thrown 
into A a general tremor, The voice is WEEK and trembling ; the 
ſentences 
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GES TURN. 


ſentences aze ior, and the meaning con fuſed and incoherent. 


Imminent dangers re al, or fancied, produce, in timorous per- 
ſons, as women aud children, violent ſhrieks, without any ar- 


iculate ſound of words; and ſometimes i; recovuably contounds 


the underſtanding ; produces fainting, which is {umetimes fol- 


lowed by death. | ' 


Sale, or a ſenſe of one's appearing to a difacvamage, be- 


fore one's fellow creatures; tw ns away the face from the be- 


holders, covers it with bluſt es; bangs che head; caſts down 
the eyes; draws down the eyebrows ; either ſtrikes the perſon 
dumb, or, if he attempts to ſay any thivg in his own detence, 
cauſes his tongue to faulter, and confounds his utterance ; and 
park him upon making a thouſand geſtures and grimaces, to keep 


imielf in countenance ; all of which only heighte ute contuſion = 


ot his appearance. - | 

Kemorje, or a painful ſenſe of guilt, cafts down the counte- 
nance, and clouds ft with anxiety ; hangs down the bead, draws 
the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The right band beats the 


breaſt. The teeth gnaſh with anguiſh. The whole body is 
ſtrained and violently agitated. If this ſtror g remorie is ſuc- 


ceeded by the more gracious diſpoſition of penitence, or con- 


trition; thei the eyes are raiſed (but with great appearance of 


doubting and fear) to the throne of heavenly mercy; and 


immediately caſt down again to the earth. Then floods of 
tears ate een to flow. The knees are bended ; or the body 
proſtrated on the ground. The arms are ſpread in a ſuppliant 
poflure, and the voice of depreciation is uttered with highs, * 


groans, timidity, heſitation, and trembling, 


Courage, tteady, and cool, opens the countenance, gives 


the whole form an erect and graceful ait. The accents are 


ſtrong, full mouthed and articu'ate, the voice. firm apd even. 


Beatting, or affected courage, is loud, bluflering, threatening, 


The eyes ſtare; the eyebrows drawn down ; the tace red aud 


bloated; the mouth puws cut; the voice hollow and thunder- 
ing: the arms are ſet a-kizibo: the head often nodding in a 
menacing manner ; and tlie right fit, cleuched, is brandiſhed, 


from time to time, at the perſon. threatened, Phe right foot 


is Otten ſtamped upon the ground, and the legs cake tuch arge 
ſtrides, and the ſteps are ſo heavy, that the earth ſeems to em- 
dle under them. N K „ = * N | 
 Prige, affumes a loity look, bordering upon the aſpect and 
a ent S 2: © Atticude 
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5 | | 
attitude of anger, The eyes open, but with the eye-browt 

conſiderahly drawn down; the moath pouting out, moftly 
ſhut, and the lips pinched cloſe. The.words walk out a-ſtrut, 


_ that of malice, See Malice. 


See Dim e se. 


ELEMENTS 


with a flow, ſtiff, bombaſtic affectation of importance. The 

arms generally a-kimbo, and the legs at a diſtance from one 

another, taking large tragedy-ſtrides. Ws 
Ob/iizacy adds to the aſpect of pride, a dogged ſourneſs, like 


"Auth: iy opens the countenance ; but draws down the eye- 
brows a liitle, fo far as to glve the look of gravity, See Gravity, 
Commanding requires an air a little more peremptory with a 


look alittle ſevere or ſtern. The hand is held out, and moved 


toward the perſon, to whom the order is given, with the palm 


upwards, and the head nads toward him, 


ha: bidding, on the contrary, draws the head backwards, and 
pathee the hand from one with the palm downward, as if 
going to lay it upon the perſon, to hold him down immoveable, 


- that he may not do what 's forbidden him, | 
».._ © Afirming, eſpecially with a judiciz] oath, is expreſſed by lifting 


the open right hand, and eyes, toward heaven; or, if conſci- 


ence is appealed to, by laying the right hand upon the breaft, 


{enytng is expreſſed by puſhing the open right hand from one; 
and turning the face the contrary way. See Ayver/on, 
Digering in ſentiment may be expreſſed as refuſin g. 
See Kefnfins, p 
| Agreeing in opinion, ot conviction, as granting, See Gran, ing. 
Exiorting, as by 2 general at the head of his army, requires 


_ kind, complacent look; unleſs matter of offence has paſſed, 
2s negle& of duty, or the like. 1755 : 1 5 


: 


Judging demands a grave, ſteady look, with deep attention; 
e countenance altogether clear from any appearance of either 


_ diſguſt or favour, The accents flow, diſtinct, empbatical, 


accompanied with little action, and that very grave, | 
Reproving puts ona ftern aſpect, roughens the voice, and is 


2 ccompanied with geſtures not much different from thoſe of 
_ threatening, but not ſo lively. | 


Acguiteing is performed with a benevolent, tranquil ccun- 


tenance, and tone of vaice ; the right hand, if nat bœh, open, 
waved gently toward the perſon acquitted, expreſſing diſmiſſion. 


* 


Condemning aſſumes a ſevere look, but mixed with pity, 
The ſentence is to be exprefſed as with reluctaace. Teaching, 


— 
W 


% GESTURE. : 
Teaching, explaining, inculcating, or giving orders io an 


- infertor, requires an air of ſuperiority- io be aſſumed. The 
features ate to be compoſed to an authoritative gravity, The. 


eye ficady, and open, the eyebrow a jittle drawn down over it: 
but not ſo. much as to look furly or d@&:matical.. The tone. 
of voice varying according as the empbafis requires, of Which 
a good deal is heceflary in expretiing matter of this ſort. The 
pitch of tire voice to be firong and clear; the articulation dif-- 
tinct; the utterance flow,. and the manner pereMptcry,. This: 
is the proper manner ot pronuncing the commandments in the 
communiun office. But (I am ſorry to fay it) they axe too 
commonly ſpoken in the ſame manner as the prayers, than 
which nothing can be more unpatural "3 

Pardoning differs from acquitting, in that the latter means 


cleating a perſon after trial, of guilt; whereas the former ſup- 


poſes guilt, and ſignifies merely delivering the guilty Peron from. 
puniſnment. Pardoning requires ſome degree of ſeverity of af- 
pect and tone of voice, becauſe the pardoned perſon is not an 
object of entire unmixed approbation ; otherwite its expreſſion 


is much the ſame as granting. Ne Granting 


Arguing requires a cool, ſedate, attentive aſpect, anda clear,. 
flow, emphatical accent, with much demonfiration by the 


band. It differs rom teaching, See Teaching, in that the look. 


of authority is not wanting in arguing, E 55 

Di iniſing, with approbation, is done with a kind aſpect 
and tone of voice; the right hand open, gently waved toward 
the peiſon, With diſpleaſure, be ſides the Icok and tone of 
voice which ſuits diſpleaſure, the land is haſtily thrown out to- 


ward the perſon diſmiſſed, the back part toward him, the coun- 


tenarice at the ſame time turned away. from him. 1 
Rejuing, when accompanied with diſpleaſure, is ex preſſed 
nearly in cke ſame way. Without diſpleaſure it is done with a 
Viſible reluclance, which occaſions the bringing out the words 
ſlowly, with ſuch a ſhake of the head, and ſhrug of the ſnould- 
ers, as is natural upon hearing of ſomewhat, which gives us 


Concern, 


Gramiag, when done with unteſerved good will, is accem- 
panied wich a benevolent aſpect, and tone of voice; the right 
hand pre ſled to the left breaſt, to ſig piu how bearily the fa- 
Four ie Stauted, and the benefactor' zoy in cohlertin g it. 

Depenarice, Yee diα,ju . 1 

| 8 Veneraliun, 


2 


ELEMENTS 


Feneration, or worshipping, comprehends ſeveral articles, 
1 as aſctiption, confeſſyon, remorte, interceflion, thankſgiving, 
deprecation, petition, &c. Aſicription of honour and praiſe to 
| the peerieis, ſupreme Majeſty of Heaven, and conteſnon and 
Wo depreciation, are td be uttered with all that humility, of looks 
| © and geftures; which can exhibt the moſt profound ſelt-abaſe- 
ment and ainihilation, betore One, whoſe ſuperiority is inft- 
Hite. The head is a little rated, but with the moſt 2pparent 
1 timidity and dread ; the eye is lifted, but immediately caſt 
dan again, or cloſed for a moment; the eyebrows are 
F drawn down in the moſt reſpecttul manner; the features, and 
the whole body and hmbs, are all c.mpoſed to the moſt pro- 
found gravity ; one poſture continuing, without confiderable 
- Change, during the whole performance of the duty. The 
knees bended, or the oh le body proſtrate, or it the poſture 
de ttanding, which ſcripture. does not diſallow, bending for- 
ward, as ready to proſtrate itfelf, _ The arms fpread out, but 
mo deſtly, as high as the breaſt; thehand: open, The tone of 
"FP the voice will be ſab millive, timid, equal, trembling, weak, 
Bl  ſuppliant. The words will be brought out with a viſible ar xi- 
th ty and diffidence, approaching to hefitation ; few, and flow ; 
iI Nothing of vain repetition, harranguing, flowers of rhetoric, 
| or atfected figures of ſpeech ; all fimplicity, humility, azd 
Fo lowline's, ſuch as becomes a reptile F the dult, when preſum- 
ing to addreſs Him, whoſe gieatveſsis tremend-us bey ond all cre- 
ated conception, In intercefion for our fellow creatues, 
w bich is preſcribed in the ſcriptures and in thankſgiving, the 
|. countenance will naturally aflume à (mail degree of cheertul- 
neſs beyond what it was clothed with in contellion of fin, and 
denrecation ot punifiment. But all affected ornament of 
ſpeech, er gefture in devotion, deſerves the ſevereſt centure, a 
being ſome what much worſe than abſurd. 5. 
__—&— Rejped for a ſuperior, puts on the looks and gefture of mo- 
=  cefly. See ode . . FN I ger 
iaope brightens the countenance ;' arches the eyebrows; - 
1 we the eyes an ever, wiſhful look; opens the mouth to 
MW half a ſmile ; bends the body x bitle forward, the feet equal; 
E. _ ſpread: 2 arms; with the bands open, as to receive the object 
ok its angengs. The tone of the voice is eager and unevenly 
inclining to that of jay; but cutbed by a degree of doubt and 
anxiciy, Deke differs from hope as 10 expreſſion, in this mw 
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„ GESTURE. 365 
ticular, that there is more appearance of doubt and anxiety in 


the ſormer than in the latter. For it is one thing to deſire 


what is agreeable, and another to have a proſpect of actually 
Obtaining it. 2 4 | Fn £49 
Lejre expteſſes itſelt by bending the body forward, and 


firetching the arms toward the object, as to graſp it, The 


countenance ſmiling, but eager and wiſhful ; the eyes wide 
oper, and eyebrows-raiſed ; the mouth open > the tene gr 
voice ſuppliant, but livily and- chef ful, unleſs there be diftrefs 
35 well as dc; the expreſſions fluent and copious ; if no 
words are uled, fighsinſtead ot them; but this is chiefly in diſtreſs. 


- Zyve. ({ucceſstul) lights up the countenance into miles, 


The forthezd is ſmoothed, and enlarged; the eyebrows are 
arched ; the mouth is a little open, and ſmiling; the eyes 
langoiſhing, and half-Qhut, dote upon the beloved object. The 
countenance afſumes the eager and wiſhtul look of defiie, (ſee 
Delite above) but mixed with an air of ſatisfaction and repos, 
The accents are ſoft and winning; thetone of voice perſuaſive, 
flattering, pathetic, various, muſical, rapturous, as In joy, 


(ſee Joy.) The attitude much the fame with that of defire. 1 


Sotgetimes both hands preſled eagerly to the boſom, Love, 


unſucceisba!, adds an air of anxiety and melancholy, See Per- 
pleXity and elanchoiy, | ht 


Giving, inviiing, ſoliciting, and ſuch like actions, whick WM 
ſuppofe tome degree of affection, real or pretended, are accom— 
panied with much the ſame looks and geſtures 2s exprels love, 
bu more moderate. 7 „ | 
Hi under, or @mazement, (without avy other 7nerefting pa- 


fion, as le, effeem, &c.) opens the eyes, and makes them 
appear very promipent ; ſometimes, raiſes them to rhe ties ; 


but oftner, and more expreſſively, fixes them on the object, 


if the cauſe of the paſſi in be 2 preſent and viſible object, with 


the Jook, all except the wildne(s, of fear. (See Fear.) If the 


hands hold any thing, at the time when the object of wonder 
appears, they immediately let it drop, unconſcious. and the 
whole body fixes in the contracted, Rooping poilure of amaze- 
ment; the mouth open; the hands held up open, nearly in 


the attitude of fear, (See fear. The fitfi exceſs cf this paſſion 


ops all utterance. Bur it makes amends attawards, by à co- 
pious flow of words and txclamations. + 7 | | 


Adaui ation, a mixed paſhon, confiſting et wonder, 3 


51 


S ILEELEMENT'S. 


love or efleem, takes away the familiar geſture and expreſſon 


of fimple love. (See Lore.) Keeps the ref pecttul look aud at- 


titude. (See Medefty and Fenerauon,.) The eyes are opened 


wide, and now and then raiſed toward heaven, The mouth 


is opened. The hands are ſifted up. The tone of the voice 


rapturous. This paſſion expreſſes itſelf copiouſly, maki 
uſe 05 the figure hyperbole, F Ny l v7! Da 
Gralilnd“ puts on an aſpeR full of com placeney. (See Love.) 


* or, 1 f . n . 
tene oefter it expreſſes 


I "> yp Mendy 
much ſubmiſſion. (See Hoge/ly.) Tuer, wn... vretſed POR 


the b eaſt accompanies, very properly, the expteſſion ora in- 


cere and hearry ſenfibility of obligation, 4 


Curiofity, as of a buly body, opens. the eyes and month, 


lengthens the neck, - bends the bodo forward, and fixes it in one 


poſtute, with the hands nearly in that of admiration, See d. 


mina ian. See alſo Defire, Attention, Hope, Enquiry, and 
Perplexi:y. „„ | 
Perſua os puts on the looks of moderate love. (See Lovo.) 
Its accents are ſoft, flattering, -emphatical and articulate, 
 Tempting, or wheed{ing, expreſſes itſelf much in the ſame 
way, only carrying the fawning part to exceſs. 


Promiſing is exprefſed with benevolent looks, the nod of con- 
ſent, aud the open hands gently moved towards the perſon to 
whom the: promiſe is made, the palms upwards, - The fircerity 


of the prom ſer may be expreſſes by laying the right hand gently 


on the breaſt. 


Agedlion diſplays itſelf in a thouſand different geſtures, mo- 


tions, airs and looks, according to the character which the 
perſon affects. Affectation oflearning gives a ſtiff formaiity to 


the whole perſon. Ihe words come talking out with the pace 
of a funeral proceſſion, and e ry ſentence bas the ſolemnity 


of ar oracle. : Aſſectaton of piety turns up the goggling whites 
ol the eyes to heaven, as if the perſon were im a trance, and 
fixes them in that pofture ſo lopg that the brain of the beholder 
grows giddy. Then comes up, deep grumbling; aholy groan 


from the lower ports of the thorax; but {6 tremendous in (ound, 


and fo long prottacted, that you expect to fee 2 goblin riſe, 
© like an exhalation through the fold earth. Then be begins to 


rock from fide to fide, or þackward and forward, like an aged 


pine on the ſide of a hill, wherabriſk wind blos. The bands 
|, aeclaſped tagetner, and often lifted, and the head often ſhak- 


ing 
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zug with fooliſh vehemence, The tone of the voice is cant- 


ing, or ſing-ſong lullaby, not much diſtant from an Iriſh how], 
andthe words godly doggrel. Aﬀectation of beauty, and kill- 
ing, puts a'fine woman by turns into all forts ot torms, ap- 
pearances and attitudes, but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, 
or rather by aukwardneſs (for true art conceals itſelt) all that 
nature had done for her, Nature formed her almoſt an angel, 
and (he, with infinite pains, makes herſelf a monkey. There- 
fore, thisſpecies of affectation is galily imitated, or taken off, 
Makes as many and as ugly grimaces, motions and geſtures as 
can be made, and take care that nature never. peep out, and 
you repreſent coquetiſh affectation to the life, - ' 
$1044 appears by yawning, dofing, ſnoring, the head dang- 
ling ſometimes to one ſide, ſometimes to the other; the arms 
and lege firetched out, and every fine of the body unſtrung ; 
the eyes heayy, or cloſed ; the words, if any, crawl aut of 
the mouth, but half formed, ſcarce audible to any ear, andbrok- 
en off in the middle by powerful ſleeßp. | 
People, who walk in their fleep (of which our inimitable 
Shakeſpeare has in his tragedy of Macyeth, drawn out a fine 
ſcene) are faid to have their eyes open; though they are not, 
the more for that, conſcious of any-thing, but the dream, 
which has got poſſeſſion ot their imagination, :1 never ſaw one 
of thoſe perſons, therefore cannot deictibe their manner from 
natute; but I ſuppaſe, their ſp2ech is pretty much like that of 
perſons dreaming, inarticulate, incoberent, and very different. 
in its tone, trom what it is when waking, : 
Intoxication ſhews itſelf. by the eyes half. ſnut, fleepy, ſtupid, 
inflamed, An idiot ſmile, a ridiculous ſurlineſs, or affected 
bravado, difgraces the bloated countenance, The mouth open 
tumbles out aonſenſe in heaps, without articulation enough for 
any ear to take it in, and unworthy of attention, if it could be 
taken in. The head ſeems too heavy for the neck. The arms 
dangle trom the ſhoulders, as if they were almoft cut away, 
and hung by ſhreds, The legs totter and bend at the knees, as 
ready to. fink under the weight of the reeling body. And a ge- 
netal incapacity, corporeal and mental, exhibits human name 
ſunk below the brutal, Grey. 
Anger, (violent) or rage, expreſſes itſelf with rapidity, inteß 


- Wanner, 


tion, noiſe, harfhnefe, and trepidation, The neck ſtretched 
the head forward, often nodding and ſhaken in a men zee 


= qa E L E M E N T 8 
- Manner, ind i the object of the paſſion. The eyes red, in- 
flamed, ſtaring, rolling, and ſparkling; the .eychrows drawn. 
down over them; and the forehead wrinkled into clouds. The 
norſtrils ſtretched Wide; every veintiwelled ; every muſcle ſtrain- 
ed; the breaſt, heaving and the breath terched hard. The 
mouth open, and drawn on each fide toward the ears, ſhewing 
tbe teeth, in & thery * poſture. The face bloated, pale, red, 
or ſomething almoſt black. The feet itamping ; the right am 
Often thrown out, ata! menacing wi chte clenched- fiſt haken, 
and a general und,violent agitauon oi the whole boy, 
Peerishneſs, or ill-naiure, is a lower de greg of anger; and 
is therefore expreſſed in the above mannet, only more mode- 
rate, with half-ſentences, and broken ſpecches, . uttered haklily ; 
the up er lip drawn up e the eyes alguint upon the 
object, of pleaſure. 5 
Malice, or /p/te, ſets the jaws, or gnacbes with the teeth; 
ends blafling flaſhes from the eyes; draws he mouth toward 
the ears; clenches both fiſts, and bends the elvows in a [training 
manner. The tone ot voice aid expreſſion, are much the 
ſame with that of anger; but the pitch not fo loud 
Anny is a little more moderate in its eures than malice ; 
but much the ſame in kind. | 
Revenge exprefſes itſelt as malice. 
Crueliy, See Auger, OR % Mal ce, and the other iraſcible 
paſſions. - 
ir Complatning, as wen one is under violent bodily pain, diftorts 
the features; almoſt cloſes the eyes: Hmetimes raiſes them 
=> iſtefully ; opens the mouth; gnaſlies with the teeth; draws 
p the upper lip; draws down the head upon the breaſt, and 
the whole body together, The arms are violemly bent at rhe 
|= - _ elbows, and the fits ſtrongly clenched. The voice is attered 
C 3 in greans,. lamentatio s and violent ſcreams, Extreme torture 
Ef 2 faiattng, and deatb. 
Ei. Fague from ſevere labour, gives a general langout to the 
whole body. The countenance is dejected. (See 67e) 
| 2 - The arms hang !iflleſs; the body, if ficting or lying along 
be not the poſture, Hoops, as in old age. (See Dotage.) 
The legs, if walking, are dragged heavily along, and ſeem at 
ehe ep ready to bend under the weight of the body. The 
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- E_ECRLCESTURME 7-433 
Averſon, or hatred, exprefled to, or of any perſon or thing, 
that is odious to the ſpeaker, occaſions his drawing back, as 
avoiding the approach of what he hates; the hands, at the fame 
time thrown out ſpread, as if to keep it off. The face turned 
away from that fide toward which the har ds are throven vut ; 
the eyes looking angrily and aſquint the ſame way the hands 
are directed; the eye-brows drawn downwards; the upper lip 
diſdainfully drawn up; but the teeth ſet. The pitch of the 
voice loud; the tone chiding, unequal, ſurly, vehement. 
The ſentences ſhort and abrupt. 
Commendation, or approbation, from a ſuperior, puts on 


the aſpect of love, excluding defire and reſpec, and exprefles 


itſelf in a mild tone of voice; the arms gently ſpread; the 
palms of the hands towarcs the perſon approved, Exhorting or 
encouraging, as oi au army by a general, is expreſſed with ſome 
part of the looks and action of courage. 

Jealouſy would be likely to be well exprefled by one, who 
had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the Cungeons of the inquifi- 


tions, or who had ſeen what the dungeors of the iniqufition _ 


are the beſt earthly emblem ot ; L mean Hell, For next to be- 
ing in the Pope's or in Satan's priſon, is the torture of him 


who is poſſeſſed with the ſpirit ot jealouſy. Being a mixture f 


paſſions directly contrary to one another, the perſun, whoſe 
ſoul is the fear of ſuch confuſion and tumult, muſt be in as 
much greater miſery than Prometheus, with the yulture tearing 
His liver, as the pains of the mind are greater than thoſe of 
the body, Jealou'y is a ferment of love, hatred, hope, fear, 
ſhame, anxiety, ſuſpicion, grief, pity, envy, pride, rage, cruelty, 


vengeance, madneſs, and if there be any other tormenting paſ- 


ſion which can agitate the human mind, Therefore to expreſs 


Jealouſy well, requires that one know how to repreſent juſtly 


ail theſe paſſions by turns, (ſee Love, Hatred, &c.) and often 


ſeveral of them together. Jealouſy ſhews itſelf by reſtleſſneſs, 


peeviſhneſs, thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, abſence of mind. Some- 
times it burſts out in piteous complaint and weeping; then a 


gleam of hope, that all is yet well, lights up the countenance _ 
Into a momentary ſmile, Immediately the face clouded with 


a general gloom, ſhews the mind overcaſt again with horrid 
ſuſpicions and frightful imaginations, Then the arms are folded 


upon the breaſt; the fiſts violently clenched ; the rolling, 


bloody eyes dart fury. He hurries to and fro; he has no more 
| | i H kh reit 
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ELEMENTS 
Again, he compoſes himſelf a little to reflect on the charms of 


the ſuſpected perſon. She appears to his imagination like the 
ſweetneſs of the riſing dawn. Then he roars out as one on the 


rack, when the cruel engine rend every joint, and every finew 


burſts. Then he throws himſclt on the ground. He beats his 
head againſt the pavement. Then he ſprings up, and with the 
look and aQion of a fury burfiing hot from the abyſs, he 
ſnatches the inſtrument of death, and, after ripping up the bo- 


ſom of the loved, ſuſpected, hated, lamented, fair one, he 
ſtabs himielf to the heart, and exhibits a ſtriking proof, how 


terrible a creature a puny mortal is, when agitated by an infer- 


% 


Anal paſſion, 


Dotage, or infirm old age, ſhe es itſelf by talkativeneſs, boaſt- 
ing of the paſl, hollewneſs of eyes and cheeks, dimneſs of fight, 


deafneſs, tremor of voice, the accents thro' default of teeth, 


icarce intelligible ; hams weak, knees tottering, head paralyt- 
ic, hollow coughing, frequent expectoration, breathleſs wheez- 


ing, laborious groaning, the body ſtooping under the inſup- 


portable load of years, which ſoon ſhall cruſh it into the duſt, 
from whence it had its origin, | 
ibi, that is, of a natural idiot, gives the face an habitual 
thoughtlels, orainleſs grin, The eyes dance from object tò ob- 
je&, without ever fixing ſteadily upon any one, A thouſand 
different and incoherent paſſions, looks, geſtures, ſpeeches, 
and abſurdities, are played off every moment. 7 
Diſraclion opens the eyes to a frightful wideneſs, rolls them 
haſtily and widely from object to object; diſtorts every feature; 
gnaſhes with the teeth; agitates all parts of the body; rolls in 
the duſt; foams at the mouth; utters, with hideous bellow- 
ings, execrations, blaſphemies, and all that is fierce and outra- 


- geous; Tulhes furiouſly on all who approach; and, if not re- 


ſtrained, tears its own fieth, and deſtroys itſelf, 

*ickneſs has infirmity and feebleneſs in every motion and ut- 
terance, The eyes dim, and almoft cloſed ; cheeks pale and 
bollow; the jaw fallen; the head hung down, as if too hea- 
vy to be ſupported by the neck. A general inertia prevails, 
The voice trembling ; the utterance through the noſe: every 


- ſentence accompanied with a gioan ; the hand ſhaking, and 


the knees tottering under the body; or the body firetched help- 
leſs on the bed. jy | | 
7 | Fainting 
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of GESTURE 378 
Fainting produces a ſudden relaxation of all that holds the 
human frame together, every finew and ligament unſtrung. 
The colour flies from the vermillion cheek ; the ſparkling eye 
grows dim, Down the body drops, as helpleſs, and ſenſeleſs, 
as a maſs of clay, to which, by its colour and appearance, it 
ſeems haſtening to reſolve itſelf--- Which leads me to conclude 
with | 

Death, the awful end of all fleſh ; which exhibits nothing in 
appearance different from what I have been juſt deſcribing for 
fainting continued ends in death, a ſubject almoſt too ſerious to 
be made a matter of artificial imitation, T 

Loyer de3rees of every paſhon are to be exprefſed by more mo- 
derate exertions of voice and geſture, as every public ſpeaker's 
diſcretion will ſuggeſt to him, | 

Mixed paſſions, or emotions of the mind, require a mixed 
expreſhon, Pry, tor example, is compoſed of griet and love, 

It is. therefore evident, that a correct ſpeaker muſt, by his looks 
and geſtures, and by the tone and pitch of his voice, expreſs 
both griet and love, in expreſſing pity, and fo of the reſt. 

It is to be remembered, that the action, in expreſſing the 
various humours and paſſions, for which 1 have here given 
rules, is to be ſuited to the age, ſex, condition, and circum- 
ſtances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, for exam- 
ple, is to be expreſſed with great agitation, (fee Anger) buithe 
rage of an infirm old man, ofa woman, and of a youth. are 
all different from one another, and from that ot a man in the 
flower of his age, as every ſpealer's diſcretion will ſuggeſt. A 
hero may ſhew feat, or ſenſtbluy of pain: but not inthe ( 
ſame manner as a girl would expreſs thoſe ſenſations, Grief | 
may be exprefſed by a perſon reading a melancholy ſtory, cr 
deſcription in a room. Ir may he aRed üpon the ſtage, It 
may be dwelt upon by the pieaver at the bar; or it may 
have a place ina ſermon, The paſſion is {till grief. But the 
manner of expreſſing it will be different in each of the ſpeakers 
if they have judgment, I 
A correct ſpeaker does not make à movement of lnb, or 
feature, for which he has not a reaſon, If he addte fle heaven, 
he looks upward; If he ſpeaks to higfellowcreatures, he looks 
round upon them. The ſpirit of what he fave. or is laid to 
him, appears in his look, If he expiefés arr azement, or 
would excite it, he lifts up his hands and eg es. 1 l ihvites to 
virtue 
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virtue and happineſs, he ſpreads his arms, andlooks benevolence, 
It he threatens the vengeance of heaven againſt vice, he bends 
his eyebrow into wrath, and menaces with his arm and coun- 
tenance, He does not needleſsly ſaw the air with his arm. nor 
ſtab himfelf with his finger. He does not clap his right hand 
upon his breaft, unleſs he has occafion to ſpeak of himſelt, or. 
to introduce conſcience, or ſomewhat ſentimental, He does 
not ſtart back, unleſs he wants to expre(s horror or averſion, 
He does not come torward, but when he has occaſion to ſoli- 


cit. He does not raiſe his voce, but to expreſs ſomewhat em- 
Phatical. His eyes, by turns, according to the humour of the 


matter he has to expreſs, ſparkle fury, brighten into joy, glance 


dijſdain, melt into grief, frown diſguſt and hatred, languiſh in- 


to love, or glare diſtraction, 
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